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BOOK TWELFTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE AMERICAN ARMY BEFORE QUEBEC. 

1775-1776. 

Desperate plight of the BritUh oause in Canada ; Quebec alone x^cog- 
nizes British domination.— Defensive preparations. — A change un&> 
Yorable for republicanism gradually takes place in the Canadian mind. 
—Assault on Quebec, Dec. 31 ; Oeneral Montgomery killed. — Succours 
Sent ftom America ; Congress again addresses the Canadians ; arrival of 
Franklin, Chase, and Carroll, who invite them to join the confedera- 
tion. — Conduct of the people at this crisis.— The American forces, des- 
titute of necessaries, become sickly. — ^The governor receives reinforce- 
ments. — Siege of Quebec raised. — The Americans, discomfited near 
Trois-Rividres, quit Canada. — In the south, the campaign ends favour- 
ably to them.— Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1776. — Discus- 
siotts in the British Parliament. — ^Burgoyne's campaign; battles of 
Quberton, Benington, Freeman's Farm, kc. — Capitulation of Saratoga. 
— Admiral Count d'Estaing, at the instance of Congress, vainly tries 
to persuade the Canadians to become republicans. 

The presence of the governor in Quebec did little for the cause 
ci his country in Canada ; a regard for British supremacy in a 
short time thereafter, existing scarcely anywhere but in the capital 
itself. The clergy, the seigneurs, and most of the lawyers, were 
ever devoted to British interests ; but these were scattered in the 
tdims and about the parishes, so many isolated individuals amidst 
crowds of others. Still, their influence was potent enough to make 
them hopeful of being finally able to direct the popular mind evefy- 
^ete. Meaistime, the members of the royalist party, anywhere 
outside c^ Quebec, were reduced to temporary insignificance. 



OF CA^iADA. 
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The x»pi&l *<ticn had a population of about 5.000 souls. Its 
garciipn was 1,800 strong, including 550 Canadians. The forces 
•I'lrdt^'wcyf a heterogeneous kind, made up of regulars, militia, armed 
^ j» \ I*;.^ 4MLilors^ &c. ; but there was enough of provisions and warlike muni- 
tions in store for eight months. The fortifications had been great- 
ly strengthened since the previous war. and improvements on them 
were continued since hostilities recommenced. The ramparts, on 
the landward side, were mounted with cannon and mortars ; to- 
wards the river St. Charles, and facin<r the St. Lawrence, there 
was on the margin of the cape (above the lower town) a palisaded 
line bristlinir with hcaw artillerr. The lower town was itself de- 
fended, at the centre, by batteries erected on the quays : and to- 
wards each extremity, by barricades. At the end of Champlain- 
street. in a locality below where the citadel has since been construe- 
ed, two batteries were raised, with space intervening, the cannon 
in which commanded the narrow pathway, between cliff and 
flood. At the other extremity of the lower town, the endings of 
St. Peter's and Sault-au-Matelot streets were barricaded ; while 
the contiguous portion of the quay was mounted with ordnance. 
Two hundred yards further on, another barricade was raised in 
old Sault-au-^Iatelot street; a narrow and then the sole issue 
existing between the cape and the river St. Charles, for communi- 
cating botwoon the Palais and the lower town. More than 150 
pieces of artillery were in position in the upper and lower town, 
at the K?ginuing of .T>ecember. Had the besi^ers been more nu- 
niorous, friMu 7,000 to 8,000 soldiers would have been needful to 
n\M\ projH>rly the defences of Quebec ; but the force then in the 
oit;^' >V5\» quite suftteient for the purpose : in fact, at no time durino- 
\\w p\\y^\ did the oneiuy's number exceed that of the garrison ; 
Atul >v«» ktiow not which of tw\> thini^ to marvel at the most, the 
tiMiKM'ity \\( M\>nt^Muory and An\v>ld in attacking, or the timidity 
\\t t ■rtvlot^ui iu bin n^annor of defending, the city. 

Avn\»ld» Hn »»«H\w ii» ho wa» n^ittforeed by Mon^^meiys corps, 
without ^^rt^tinJt for tlmt jivnond, who marched more slowly, ap- 
jUMihMl \s\^^\^\v QuebvV nt the IwNid of 5H>0 provincials and some Ca- 
imdUun \\\\\\\^y K\s\\\\\A lii\ ingnton : the ddciity of the upper rlifinro 
U\ \\\\\\A\ (utoi^'dtii lot> the Utt^v headkv»s «o that they were now 
li^\l on Ujf allim v^hioik When Mont^Mueij^ arriped, he i 
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the city entirely, and occupied Beauport, la Canardi^re, and Sainte- 
Foye ; at the latter were his head-quarters. There is reason to 
believe that his design was not to besiege the city in the usual 
form, as battering the ramparts in breach, &c., for he had neither 
engineers, nor artillery suited to that purpose ; his aim was rather 
to espy an occasion for capturing the place by an unexpected and 
sudden assault {coup de main) ; and the batteries he erected at 
Saint-Roch and on the Saint-Louis road, 700 yards distant fibm 
the ramparts, were intended merely to cover his own camp ; pos- 
sibly, also, to veil the design we have indicated. 

However that may be, it certainly was no easy matter to sur- 
prise a strongly fortified place, defended by a vigilant garrison. 
A desire to terminate, by a crowning success, the series of fortu- 
nate hits he had been able to give the British since he entered 
their colony, perhaps blinded the perceptions of Montgomery to 
the perils attending his present enterprise. An auspicious mo- 
ment for assaulting the place successfully might arrive, but it had 
to be waited for ; and, besides his paucity of forces, he was not pro- 
perly supplied with money and was short of provisions. His men, 
poorly clothed, and unaccustomed to the severity of a lower Cana- 
dian winter, were already affected with virulent small-pox, a dis- 
ease which soon spread among them and continued to decimate 
their ranks to the last. As if these material wants and physical 
evils were not enough to cause the hazardous enterprise to mis- 
carry, an additional source of weakness was opened up, through 
dissensions between Colonel Arnold and his officers. 

The Canadians, too, who had lost their all through accepting in- 
convertible paper-money for supplying state wants, refused to re- 
ceive the promissory notes of the American congress in exchange 
for their services or the commodities they offered to sell. In a 
short time, likewise, those country people who had been most zeal- 
ous in the cause of provincial independence, b^an to cool on the 
subject. The greater number of the people, in fact, knew noth- 
ing of the over-forward proceedings of two traders in Montreal, 
Bamed Price and Walker, who undertook in their name, to deal 
^th Congress, as republican representatives of the colony. 

Again, the Canadians who joined the American ranks, or who 
favoured the pretensions of Congress, began to perceive that they 
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would have to play a secondary, even a subservient part, as the 
struggle against British domination progressed. The Americans 
now among them to b^in with, decided everything without consult- 
ing the inhabitants; Uiey nominated officials, convoked public meet- 
ings, &c., without asking Canadian consent upon any occasion. 
Presently, the more thinking of the Canadian republicans began 
to r^et that they had been helpful to let loose i:^n their coun- 
try a band of armed adventurers, at whose mercy they were, with- 
out any proper means for repressing their excesses. Eeflections 
naturally and promptly arise on all such occasions : they were, in 
the present case, not unmixed with a feeling of self-humiliation. 
The royalists were not slow to profit by this turn in the tide of 
public feeling. The disparaging words of the royalists launched 
at republicanism, were not a little re-inforced by the sordid as- 
pect of the ragged soldiery of Arnold ; while, though their num- 
ber was small, their officers acted in an arbitrary mamner. In a 
word, the sarcastic observations of the royalists on the allies of 
the congregawUts^ as the partizans of Congress in Canada were 
called, b^an to tell with an effect anything but favourable to the 
American cause. The prudence of General Montgomeiy much 
contributed, so long as he lived, to prevent an explosion of hostile 
feeling against his people by the Canadians, who began to ex- 
press an opinion, between man and man, that it were better to 
obey one*s own chief, under whatever form of general government, 
than to be indebted for political freedom to aliens (in all senses 
of that word). Montgomeiy certainly manifested great address in 
managing different orders of men whom he dealt with; being 
especially careful not to awaken iihQ fears of change in the most 
sensitive of all, ihe privileged classes. Although he knew ihe 
innate feelings of ihe persons who enjoyed those privileges, he 
ever showed them the greatest respect ; and while perfectly cog- 
nisant of the labours of the clergy to restrain revolutionary ten- 
dencies in their flocks, he enjoined on his men constant respect 
for (the catholic) religion and its ministers. He promised freedom 
of worship for all, and protection to the existing religious foun- 
dations. He proposed that a provincial convention, of deputies 
freely chosen, should be convoked, to prepare a form of govern- 
ment suited to the wants and wishes of the country. The com- 
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mon people had been, in faet, allured (a^ute) by that proposal ; 
but t^ir superiors got ttp a eounter-agitation, in order to persuade 
the Canadians i&at the whde was an illusion, which they would 
soon repent of ever having been induced to r^ard with trustful'- 
nesB. 

To bring about a fiivourable re-action in the Canadian mind, 
MontgCR&ery discerned no ot^er means than to capture Quebec, 
and annihilate the roytdism therein concentred. This feat he 
had determined to essay by a nocturnal escalade, and he was only 
waiting f<xr a night of unusual daiteess to plant his ladders un- 
observed by the garrison. The midnight hours between the 80th 
and 31st of December seined to him a propitious time — ^no lumi- 
naries appearing in the firmament riK>ye, and snow falling fast on 
the ewrth beneath ; while a howling wintry wind deadened all sounds 
that his movenents might create. Montgomery called all his ef- 
fective men together {between 13 and 14 hundred only), arran- 
ged them, and led the way to an assault of the dty defences. 
They f<^iowed m^ alacrity ; for neither he nor they knew that 
Governor Carleton had been made aware, by deserters, some 
days before, that a sudden attack was in contemplation by the 
Americans; eonsequentiy, every outpost was cardPully guarded, 
and the sentin^ ready to give an alarm as soon as an enemy 

Montgomery divided his scanty force into four attacking columns. 
The fiist, composed of Livingstone's Canadians, was to make a 
feigned assault in the direction of Porte St. Jean ; the second, 
led by Major Brown, was ordered to threaten the citadel. While 
the garrison's attention ihould be occupied by these mov^nents, and 
only thought of defending the upper town, the two other columns, 
forming a really assaulting corps, were to penetrate the lower town, 
and afterwards ascend to the upper, which, the Americans imagined, 
was qpen on that side. Colonel Arnold, with 450 men, was to 
advance by the suburb of St. Boch, and carry the barricadai and 
batteries of the Saul t-au-Matdot ; Montgomery reserved to himself 
the direction of the strongest column, undertaking to force the 
barrier of the Pr^s-de-Ville and enter the place by Champlain- 
street. By 2 a.m. Pec. 31, all the troops were ready to act. 
Some of the men stuck sprigs of pruche in front of their hats as 
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mttrku of rnniiuil TMUtf^timi ; t/iUizn uumtiUul h\f4:\n willi Ui4» 
nufiUtf ** lAUzriy or tU^tU.'* KnuUtutlumu i\ti:n twivtui t/iwunJM iu 
iMni^rK;'] \tt4iH\hy'f Mont^/mifrry d<;M:«;rMJiri^ with hiM vjifr\fn hy i\ui 
ntfMtfl (fi'iht', Foiil/m (WhlU^'n ilovcj, mM pMntiint/onw&ni m inr m 
ih#? An^'xd*:* M^rnj«, wh^rr^j h<j halUt^, in '/fhir t/i ^mv'j iIm: final 
m^rnal for fttUf/tkin^ t/i Uhj li;A/Jf:rM of Um; oll»«;r f^4urnnM. iSy tliiM 
iirn«; it wam four oVJ/i^sk in ih<; rnorninpf. Two n^;k«?U (ii^!4*nrJ<^J, 
*fid irnrn<^iiat;<;ly M;v<;ral n^^fionnivc ^i^'n^iU, from I hi; ryili<;r f^/rjiN, 
WM'^^ ]f(:rt'A:mui hy Um5 ii#miin<'jM on t}i<; roniffftrln, wtio forthwith 
K*v<j th« ttUrrn* Wh/m i\ui A«i#rri';arw nrrivwJ on th<j rftmpartit of 
tliA Un'iwftr'j «i/J<j of th<r<;ity, th^ry w<rr'j rt:tit'4v*'4 with a h^javy firo 
/;f muukijtry, whi/sh th<ry w^rr*; Wfi »»low in r<;ttirnin((, 

M<;ftnwhih; Mont^rom^jry wan moving/ onwfinJ with hin /yiliimnit, 
which t/¥>k rnM/;h tini<; Ut tIciiU'.f ihr tho roo/Jwriy ftlonpr whi';h it 
hiul t/i pnMM w^ v^rry ^ttraiit^ in t^tutti \t\tuuzn two utf.u not h«dn^ 
ftkh; t^i niftrch H\trt^Mi ^;<;tw^>:n cliff and nirttwl ; U;iti/Ji;ii U:inp; cn- 
mjrnhcn'/J \ty Uit*.\f\trfikn anri wrcathn of newly fVillcn unow. If is 
fiuvcrlhclcM clcanj^J all oUtni/;tion>i, and rca/ihcd the ouf/rr harrier 
of lVA»>'Je Villo, throujrh which ho f^anwrd without difTictjlty; hut 
on ftttaininy; the next^ he wm (UtuirtmUul hy a marked Innttery, 
monuUitl with M^rven eannon, and mann^J hy a ^uard 50 Mtron^, 
tinder (Japtain (*Atti}r*ti,* The artillerymeti within nUnHi U-Mti 
ifieir irtiuHf with li^hii-.^J nial/;he>t, all reaiJy to apply th#;fn and ncud 
% nUfmt^ tffifrti^tti m Wf*tu an the i'tin earn/: near. Montff#;inery wan 
iat//tin/Wl on finding nueh preparati^/na ma/Je ftft \tWtu\t^ him a hot 
fi<it'A^t^\im. f faltinjr within fifty yarda f/f the hatt^;ry, he inrtuul 
round, ^!/rfnin^ly t/i <Uiu\'t^ hastily with offuurrn Ijehind him, and 
ftben foll/jrwe/1 hy the latt/;r and their nn'M^ Kud/ii;nly apranpr t/> 
warda the hatt#?ry, when (lUtiUii j/aye hnU-.m iff fire. TImj di* 
(iUhrifti that foll/me/J proves] deatruetiire ; r;ri<« and f/rr/ana, which 
midfUvttly ar/fae, prove^J ita deaiJIy <rfBciency, Montpromery himaelf, 
tiia two aid«:<Mje'<:amp, with aeveral oth/rr tfffm'.m and a numU;r //f 
ih/jir m#rn, lay on the jrround, a/wne killed outri^rht, or writhing; 
in Mif/ftty frtmi m//rtal or other wr/iinda. Colonel ('ampMl, ufi^in 
wh/mi fhechi/sf r^mimand of Mont$(om«;ry'a c/;lumn devolir«^J, find 
in;( that hia mtsn ¥ftrrtz m diar^fura^<;/i hy the hiaa tff the ^emrral 

* HanynliMri'i Ma0it#«rtpt«. 
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and so many of their comrades, thought it wonld be useless to re- 
form his disordered ranks for a second attempt to force the peri- 
lous pass ; he turned heel and retreated with the utmost precipi- 
tation. 

At this moment, Arnold, after traversing St. Roch and the 
Palais, was advancing to force the first barricade which de- 
fended the opening of Old Sault-au-Matelot street, when, in de- 
filing under the rampart of the upper town, whence proceeded a 
brisk fire, he was struck by a ball which crushed his leg. His 
leading was taken up by Captain Morgan, an ex-perruquier of 
Quebec, but a brave officer, who marched up to the barrier, and 
carried it by escalade, after wounding the sentinel, and took pri- 
soner every soldier posted there, losing but one of his own men ; 
a casualty, however, of more importance than any other, as the 
man killed was a Canadian, who served him for a guide : this ac- 
cident brought Morgan to a stand-still. He was, soon thereafter, 
joined by Lieutenant-colonel Green and the rest of the column, at a 
moment when a strange scene was passing among his soldiers. A 
party of the citizens, aroused by the drummers beating the reveil- 
ler, repaired to the post of the Sault-au-Matelot, which was as- 
signed as their place of rendezvous in case of an attack on the city ; 
when, meeting the Americans, the latter held out their hands, ex- 
claiming, " Liberty for ever !" Some of them [?] escaped, others 
were taken prisoners.* 

Daybreak found the Americans in possession of all the houses 
between the barrier they had carried and the one beyond, in 
St. James' street, about 200 paces further off. A handful of Ca- 
nadians, who had pushed on, defended this ground, foot to foot, 
with great obstinacy despite the enemy's superior number, who 
called out several times, naming certain citizens, '^ Friends, are 
you there?" and, having reached the second barrier, set up lad- 
ders for scaling it ; but the fire kept up by the defenders was so 
deadly, that the assailants, driven back, were fain to take shelter 
in the houses. There a city militiaman, named Charland, an in- 
trepid and robust man, advanced amid a shower of balls, seized the 

* ** Quelqaes-uns s'^chapperent, les autres farent . retenus prison- 
mers " ; thus ambiguously runs the author's text.— J7. 
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ladders, and drew ikeiai Jnmde the barricade. Tliis post was un- 
der the charge of Captain Dumas, who was then hotly engaged with 
Hie ensconced Americans. The field of action at this point f(»rmed 
an angle, one side of which was occupied by the assailants ; 
and the line cutting that of the cape at right angles and running 
towards the St. Lawrence, was hdd by the besi^ed, who had a 
battery on their rigjlit flank. It was not long before Captain 
Dumas was succoured by Captain Marcouz' Canadians, along with 
some British foot-soldiers and artillerymen. 

The governor, being apprised that the column had retreated 
which attacked Pr^s-de-Yille, and perceiving by tiheir manoeuvres 
that ihe enemy's troops who threatened Porte St. John and Gape 
Diamond did not attack in earnest, combined most of his forces 
at the point of Sault-au-Matelot. He ordered Captain Laws, 
with ^00 men, to quit the eity by the Porte-du-Palais, and, 
trowing himself into St. Charles siareet and old Sault-au-Matelot 
street, made a brisk assault on the enemies' rear. Captain Mac- 
dougall, was charged, at the same time, to support Laws with 
his company^ The latter having reached his destination, entered 
a house where several American officers were in conference ; at 
mght o£ the British, the former drew their swords, but were in- 
formed that if they made any redstance they would be massacred. 
Having ascertained that the corps outside was too numerous to 
be resisted, they surrendered accordingly. 

Carleton had also sent orders to Major Kaime and Captain 
Dambourges to take a strong detachment and support the troops 
who were still combating in the lower town. Going thither they 
took the offensive, and b^n to assail the houses occupied by the 
enemy. The nearest building was soon scaled and carried by 
Dambourges and his men ; * Major Nairne was as successful with 
others, itill every one was quite cleared of the Americans ; who 
thus found themselves assailed on all sides at once. Their van 

^■■I .1 ■ »!■■■■ 11 I I ■ [■■■■■I ■—■■■II J l I ■■■■■■■■■■!■■ ■>^iW ■■■■■■■.■ I !■■ ■■■ 

* " M. Dambonrges ascended to a window oa a ladder taken from 
the enemy, followed by several Canadians, and forced the casement of 
a comer house ; in which he found several Bostonians. After fixing 
his gun, he at the bayonet's point, along with several Canadians, cour^ 
ageous as himself, forced his way into the chambers ; which so dis- 
couraged the inmates that they surrendered.^ — Sangumet Journal^ MS. 
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driven htA, hotly pressed in rear, enclosed ev&j way and ihim 
retreat cut off, they still cootinued a bootless resistanoe, but at 
last, in despair, threw down their arms, and were taken prisoner. 
Ail the sorrivors of Arnold's corps remained in the hands of the 
gOYoraor, who, following np this saccess, stormed the battery of 
St. iRoch, whence a cannonade proceeded daring the whole dura- 
tion of the attack on the dty, now fairly terminated. 

The fire kept np at ^e Sault-an-Matelot was Tery hot, and it 
was e3q)ected that its effect must be deadly, but such it was found 
not to have really been. The loss of the Americans was great, in 
prisoners; and the death of Montgomery was an irreparable 
calamity for their cause. The corpse of that general, along with 
the bodies of twelye others, were disengaged from oaow^heaps, at a 
little distance from the barrier through which he had attempted to 
enter. Some of the captured American officers, unconscious of 
the fate of their cbid^, harii^ recogniied his sword in the hands 
of an <^eer of the garrison, were moved at sight of it, and di- 
vined the loss that had be&llen ihem. The governor, on his part, 
ahowed his sympathy for th^n, and his own regard for the me- 
mc»ry of Montgomery, by interring his remains with military 
honours. 

After this repulse^ the besiegers, although greatly weakened, 
deteimined to keep the city Mockaded, but were obliged to re- 
move to a distance of two to three miles thenoefrom. Their 
situation was becoming very critical ; a prey to disease, destitute 
of provisions, and falling daily in Canadian esteem, they were 
ever getting more and more dispirited. 

The governor, whose numerical superiority was now unquestion- 
able, still determined to maintain the defensive till spring ; and 
decided not to issue from the city ramparts till the arrival of 
re-inforcements he had solicited from Britain. He rightly feared 
more the political influence, than the military prowess of the 
Americans, who remained masters of the open country for some 
time loiter. 

The stro^le thenceforward would be maintained rather be> 
tween antagonistic militias, than betwixt the royalists and the 
troops of the Congress, in the Canadian arena. The general 
colonial population, as winter terminated, desired to maintain a 
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neutral part ; and demanded that the royalist party should keep 
quiet, for M. de Beaujeu having assembled, in March, 350 men 
in the Laurentian parishes of the right bank, below Quebec, in 
order to assist in the defence of that city, — ^forthwith a combined 
corps, Canadian and American, marched against him, surprised 
his vanguard, killed or wounded several of his men, and would 
have slain them all, but for the interference of some of their 
own officers. In this skirmish, fathers fought against sons, brothers 
against brothers, &c. M. de Beaujeu, finding himself thus opposed, 
judged it expedient to disband his corps. 

Meanwhile, General Schuyler was informed by Arnold of the 
abortive attempt on Quebec and Montgomery's death, and of his 
own promotion to the chief command. Schuyler earnestly 
adjured the Congress to send 3,000 men into Canada at once ; 
adding his opinion, that no fewer number would serve if past 
losses were to be made up, and the American cause have a chance 
of triumphing in the province. Washington, who could not 
detach so many soldiers from his own army without incurring 
great risks thereby, persuaded the people of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and New Hampshire to send each a regiment into Canada ; 
and as the Congress paper-money did not pass current there, 
specie was sent instead. Washington also gave orders to raise a 
force of 1,000 (anti-British) Canadians, in addition to Living- 
ston's corps, and put them in charge of Moses Hazen, who had 
long resided in the colony. 

The Congress also addressed a new proclamation to the Cana- 
dians ; telling them {inter alia), " Such is the fate of all mun- 
dane things — the best of causes are ever most exposed to vicissi- 
tudes. But the spirit of noble minds, enlightened and inspired 
by the Sun of Liberty, rises all the higher, to surmount obstacles. 
Eight battalions are raising, and will soon rush forward to the 
rescue of your province: if more are wanted, they will be 
supplied." The Congress conjured the Canadians, once more, to 
seize the favourable occasion then presented to them, to play a 
part in the glorious conquest of American independence. It 
recommended that an association (of malcontents) should be 
formed in every parish ; and that such associations should each 
elect a proper number of deputies to constitute a provincial aa- 
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sembly of representatives ; these to nominate delates from their 
own body to sit as Congress-men. But the Canadian people, gra- 
dually cooling in their republican tendencies, and continuously in- 
fluenced by the calming and efficacious advice of the clergy and 
burgesses, — the latter all of monarchic sentiment, — Glistened to the 
words in the Congress' address with an indifference which proved 
the change that had come over the popular mind since the previous 
autumn : in flue, the Canadians stirred not, in any direction. 

Advised of the prevailing inertia of the Canadian mind, the 
Congress, by way of stirring it up, resolved to send some of its 
foremost men as commissioners to the province. The celebrated 
Franklin, Mr. Chase, and Charles Carroll, all three leading con- 
gressionals, were the nominees. The latter, by a special resolu- 
tion, was solicited to engage his brother, an ex^jesuit (who died 
bishop of Baltimore in 1815), to accompany the delegation, and 
exert his influence, as a priestly republican, upon the catholic clergy. 
The commissioners' instructions, dated March 20, directed them 
to represent to the Canadians, that their territory had been en- 
tered, merely as a means for causing the projects of the British 
government against colonial freedom to miscarry. The confede- 
rated provincials,' the commissioners were to observe, trusted not 
only to baffie the hostile machinations of Governor Carleton, but 
to extend to the Canadians, whom the Americans regarded as 
their brothers, the means of assuring their own independence. 
The interests of the two countries, it would be their duty to urge, 
were really identical : if the confederation militant obtained, as 
doubtless it would, recognition of its rights, the Canadians (sup- 
posing they joined it) would share in the benefits thence accruing : 
otherwise, they would remain subj^t to every tyrannical act 
which a British ministry should choose to inflict upon them : 
while, in the former case, they could adopt whatever form of pro- 
vincial government they considered most befitting — yet still 
taking rank as an equal member of the North American Union 
with all the other associated provinces. 

The commissioners were to convey an intimation to the Cana- 
dians, that their own mother country would certainly not side 
with Britain in the war against the provincials ; that, on the con- 
trary, there was every reason for believing, that the inclination 
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as well as tiie interest oi the French people led them to li^e in 
amity with the Amerioans, when become independent. The com- 
Biissioners were enjoined to dedare, that the latter held as a sa- 
cred principle, e^ery man's ri^t to choose his religious creed for 
himself; and they were to engage, in name of the whole confede- 
xadon, that the religion of the Canadians should remain intact ; 
that the rights of their deigy, and those of the spiritual confra- 
ternities, would be constantly respected : in a wixd, that the re- 
gulation of everything regarding public worship and ecdesiastical 
matters should be entirely left at the discretion of a free l^isla- 
tora constituted by tiie Canadians themselves : conditioned, how- 
ever, that the catholic majority should not exclude protestants, 
&e«, from filling civil offices, or oblige such to pay tiUies, or other- 
wise be made to contribute to the support of the oathoHc clergy. 
Lastly, tiie commissioners were to demonstrate to the Canadians 
the neeessity of adopting decisive and [Htmipt measures fior coming 
under the protection of the American confederation : giving the 
Canadian people, at the same time, some notion of the modes in 
use, over the frontier, fbr making known the public wishes ; also 
to point out how political and municipal business were best 
transaeted; as, for example, by means of committees of ob- 
servation and inspectioQ in eadi township (anxmdutement)^ and 
by means of provinoial conventions, and committees of public 
aa&ty : in order to realising all which, the commiaaonCTS were to 
urge that the aasemUii^ of a convention oc^t to take phee forth> 
wiUi ; along with the estaWishment of a free press; to be followed 
by ^tkd organisation of a new govcnunent, the latter afterwards to 
eater into political partaoahip with theother independent provinees 
oempriaing the North American Unionu 

The eommiiBioQq», thus indoctrinated, lefi New York city, 
April 2nd, 1775, baft did Mt readi Montreal till the 29th of thai 
month. Franklin lemained there till the 11th and Pte Caneli 
tin the 12th of May. The form soon perceived that the quoek 
Ifee was salt on would prove bootkas. Penonally, he was no4 an 
aaoqpteUe mediator in the case; fiv the Canadians could ne4 but 
wiinmbnr hew eager he waa to stunulate the British pei^ to 
aeonqneiitaf theireesmliy, some fifteen years belbie. 

The ehai9» laid en Omm oommiBsiHMre wa% as we have 
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to engage the; Canadiana to joinin a revdutioii ;. but ihajfreee 
ideo inetnieted, shotdd ihsy fail in iihia, to strive at penuading 
ihem to xemaia neutral at least daring the straggle, in 
Qtder to allofw miHtuy ocoopatioa to be taken of the oolcmy 
witboni any sesistanee on their part i a (ooneeaied) a£ter intent 
heiog^ fov the Aiberieans to keep permanent hold of it, wcdx or 
niAotft the eonseni of the inhalHtanis.. 

WkMe Franldin was workmg his way as a dvil dipIoniatist,Pdi8 
CarroQiVisited a numbw ot the clergy in Montreal and die eonntry 
piaeea: hissncoeea with them was yet less than: that of Franklin widi 
the kdty^ Yainly did he ^^ess apon^ the attentbn of his hnotiiflr 
pdestt seasons he judged most likely to be of weight, in engs^ing 
Ibem to adopt a rev<datioitary policy. If his reasoning were strong, 
the pflraetioid logic in theirs was yet less eontroTertifale. HJe was 
totd ifattt ever smoe the acq^oisition of Caenada by Gieat Brkain, 
the people had had no one i^;gtessionnpon their rights to complain; 
of; tha^ on the contrary, her gorernment had faithfully realised 
aM treaigr sti^aladons ; that she had sanctioned, and ooveied with 
the aegb of her power, the olden jimsprudenoe and! ancient custoi- 
Huey le^ praeiaioe of Canada: while all this was done mth a m* 
sfeotiol scrupulosity whick really merited gcateM aoknowledgO' 
Bient* GaoroIL sej^d^ '' the Congress: es^ressly dedares, thatiif 
the Cianadiaiis will but unite with the provinces its: members re- 
pBeaent, iheit &nns of wondiip wiU be respected, and i^e estates 
of ibm (A^tg^ be preserved intact:; that^ if the Canadians rid 
themselves of Britifih domination, thdr religion, would not be 
' taiemtedi ' meieh(r, as it then was, but be put ou; an e(]pial fitt- 
ing with aU other rieligions*" Upon whioh tdie pniestB addressed 
riegoined). " so &r as that goes, the British go^teximient has left us 
Boihii^ to wish for. All our monasteries are now in fullpossesauotn 
of their own; our missions are in a flourishing state: why,, the 
miMtaxy authoxitieB are ea*dered to do honour to our religious out- 
door oeiiemomes 1: XJpou the prindple i^t fidelity is due finr pvof 
teotion, the clergy cannot in oonseioiee: decide, that recommending! 
ufiuiaaity in the cjBsewould be compatible wit& their dttty to tte 
QBtddished g&vermnent^" Ciovoll was ^m admonished, thal^ in) 
some AB|^Ain«ieaii proidnces Hie cathoiiereligion had notov^ev 
bcBaitoleiiKtiKLif, that^tbe pnesthoedi was pscdufaitedi fflmrrising its 
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fnnotions, nnder severe penalties ; and that missionaries among 
the savages were treated with rigour and cruelty. The Canadians 
were not persuaded that these harsh measures were altogether the 
work of the royal government ; for, when catholic interests were 
in question, the British colonists were hy no means forward in 
vindicating that religious freedom they claimed for themselves. 
Lastly, there was great contradictoriness between the address of 
the Congress to the British people, dated October 21, 1774, and 
that sent, during the same year, to the inhabitants of Canada. The 
Quebec Act, denounced in the former (it was rightly observed) 
only recognized the rights of conscience, by guaranteeing to the 
Canadians the free exercise of their religion, to their clergy the 
enjoyment of their property and incomes, with a dispensation 
from the operation of the test acts ; yet the Congress, animated 
by an adverse spirit, had, in its address to the people of Britain, 
actually demanded a proscription of the religion, laws, and other 
cherished institutions of the Canadians — in fact, had called for 
their total abasement. '^ How, then, after giving expression to 
sentiments so hostile, can the Canadian clergy put full trust in 
these words, forming part of the address of Congress to the Cana- 
dians : ' We are too well acquainted with the liberality of senti- 
^ ment distinguishing your nation, to imagine that difference of 
' religion will prejudice you against a hearty amity with us. 

* You know that the transcendent nature of freedom elevates those 
' who unite in her cause, above all such low-minded infirmities. 

* The Swiss cantons fiirnish a memorable proof of this truth. 

* Their Union is composed of Catholic and Protestant States, 

* living in the utmost concord and peace with one another ; [?] 

* and they are thereby enabled, ever since they bravely vindicated 

* their freedom, to defy and defeat every tyrant that has ever in- 

* vaded them.' " 

The inconsistency of the Congress in their addresses, thus 
brought home to the perceptions of its emissaries, everywhere 
bore such results as might have been expected to arise out of such 
self-stultification. When the address to the people of Great Britain, 
(dated Sept. 5, 1774) was first read, in a numerous meeting of 
royalists, that part relating to the re-organisation of Canada, and 
another depicting the evil nature of the religion and usages of the 
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iahabiiantS) elieUed e^oiaiafttjons of indig&atioa and aoom firom 
aU present* 

"Otiie pearfidioiu and slandering Gongressf cried aome.; 
adding, '^ Let ua hkfB owr good prinoe; let ns be faithful to a 
king q£ that conalstent benignitj whid;^ ^(tends itaelf to religion^ 
iatB of eyery kind; let na bewace cf those who wish us to beccnve 
disloyal^ arriving with false promises in their aiontha*'' 

Thus did the solenua protestations of tbe Congress beeome dis? 
eredited) among the people^ while ik^ elergy and oMgneurs socmi 
resumed their influenoe over thiem ; for sowd pc^ty is based cm 
enlightened plain^ealing^ and not on diplomatic finesse or dis* 
honouring snbterfuges. 

Pearsons are n<^ wanting who^ at the present tiv^e, r^soaoh the 
dergy, seigneurs, and burgesses of that dayfer a policy d^ipuneed 
83 being yet more improvident than selfish. They rc^p^et that 
nnj^ust prejudices should have become xneans fi»r depriving their 
CKunpatriots of a tempting (^poitunity for obtfiining independency 
and freedom, perhaps without shedding a dio^ of Uood ; as, Jiad tbe 
British been once expelled from the coontry, they n^er would 
have xe-entered it. Such cannot imagine how our progenitor! 
could turn a deaf ear to the overtuices of the C'Ongrefls whkhoSerr 
ed to receive us into its confederation cm such conditions as each 
of the thirteen provinces reclauned fpr itself, and no oiibera^ 
namely, leaving to all to adopt such forms of internal government 
as they chose to establish, j^^vicM only that the whole should 
form a republic, and rdigious freedom he allowed everywhere* 
In place of this liberty, thus rejected, i^iat did they or we ob- 
tain? it is bitterly demanded : '^Why, the despotic system of 
177^ in virtue of whicb a few Canadians were admitted to plaoe^ 
from polity ; the constitution of 1.791, wllh a legislaiare qf thiee 
branches, over two of which the public could exercise no influ>»ce, 
since both emanated ijxe^ froni Lqqdon, while in the eKeeu,tive 
was vested all real power ; finaUy, the Union of the two Canadaii 
in 1840, effected in view of gfaduidfy mnihilating our mitionality, 
and subjjecting us to a iPri^h majority I Purii^ ^ long period 
of political servitude, t^ii^ust treataneat, and humiliation, lihe 
penonnel of the executive has always been alkai andhoii^ to the 
Canadiana." 

Vol. m— b 
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To these animadversions it is replied, with sonnd reasoning, 
that it would have heen injudicious to take part with insurgent 
populations which were anything hut sure of heing ahle to gain their 
cause ; that, notwithstanding all their promises, it were imprudent 
for a community of catholics, of French origin, to throw itself 
into the arms of a confederation of provincials mostly of British 
race and nearly all protestants ; whose representatives, too, had so 
lately remonstrated both against the religious tolerance of their 
mother country in our behalf, as well as the consideration her 
government had manifested for our other institutions and usages ; 
that, to out the matter short, prudential considerations, as well as 
a loyal feeling, founded on the rational basis of gratitude for royal 
grace, bound our forefathers to adhere to the prince (whose do- 
mination had been indeed imposed upon them), rather than run 
the risk of faring worse as a member of an Anglo-American re- 
public (should such be established) : for, after all, there were worse 
conditions than that of living under the supremacy of a European 
monarchy, powerful te protect. 

We return to the progression of passing events. — Governor 
Carleton, as already noted, concluded to await the arrival of suc- 
cours from Britain before quitting his fastness of Quebec ; though 
he might easily have swept away from its environs all his remanent 
enemies, after the repulse of Dec. 31 ; and probably have constrained 
them to quit the country entirely. His inaction gave the invaders 
time to rally ; and to (General Schuyler, who commanded on the 
Canadian frontier, an opportunity for sending in re-inforcements, 
which he was not slow to avail himself of.— General Wooster, who 
took the chief command at Quebec, in place of Colonel Arnold 
set about erecting new batteries to play on the city. He constructed 
one at Pointe-L^vi, and another on the Buttes-^Neveu ; but neither 
proved effective. 

Wooster was superseded, in May 1776, by General Thomas, who 
found only 1,600 effective men at his disposition, although 1,900 
were entered on his muster-rolls. Privation, exhaustion, and the 
amall-poz, kept the rest laid up. It had been resolved, in a coun- 
oil-of-war holden at Montreal, to fortify the right bank of the 
river Jaoques-Cartier, and to build some gun-boats at Chambly ; 
but as matters then stood, the project could not be realised. 
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Men, ammunition, stores of all kinds, were deficient ; bat six' days' 
provisions remained, and the growii^ unfriendliness of the Cana- 
dians made it difficult to obtain subsistence through their means 
to the American forces. In this discouraging posture of afEairs, 
Thomas began to think of retreating ; but still would not leave with- 
out making a parting attempt against the city ; resorting, how- 
ever to a device which could have no chance of success. He 
laonohed a fire-ship against the shipping which had wintered in 
the port, hoping that the conflagration it was intended to create 
would 80 attract and detain the attention of the garrison, that his 
own men would be able to near the city unawares, surmount its 
works, and take the place by surprise. The fire-ship never reached 
the shipping, and burnt itself out ; and while this combustion 
was in process, the arrival of vessels from Britain below the city 
was signalled. The moment was critical: Thomas hardly had 
time allowed him to embark his artillery and invalids, before the 
governor issued from Quebec with 1,000 men and siz field-pieces, 
to pursue him. The American rear-guard was attained, and a 
skirmish ensued, which ended by leaving in British hands the 
enemy's whole artillery, stores and ba^age, with more than 200 
dok and wounded. The Americans in advance, who threw away 
thmr arms to enable them to run the faster, suffered cruelly in 
their retreat. Many would have perished but for the compassion- 
ating humanity of the Canadians, who gave them food and cover- 
ings. 

They halted not till they arrived at Sord, where their general 
died of small-pox. After hanging upon their skirts for some time, 
Garleton retraced his steps ; and returned to the city, sent thence 
detachments to pick up straggling enemies, arrest colonists who 
had joined the Americans and fire their houses ; for the British, who 
spared from destruction the property of insurgents in the Anglo- 
American colonies, followed their ancient practice with respect to 
Canada, and its foreign-derived race. As in 1759, they now 
marched torch in hand. ' 

The Congress had hastened the march of a re-inforcement fixr 
General Thomas, to enable him to keep hold of apart of the doun- 
tarj at least. By the end of May, the Americans were about 
4,090 strong in the district of Montreal ; but ihey were so ill 
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provided with pftyper meaiifl of sabsiciteiiod bj the Congress, thai 
tlieir offioers allowed tliein to take gram bj foree from the deatarsi 
when the latter refosed to take their written promisea to paj. 
This measore was ai^proved of by the reudent oommissionen, 
Carroll and Chase, who justified it to the Congress afterwards, 
declaring that, had not this violent expedient been employed, a 
general plunder by tiie men would have ensued ; while the resfe- 
tanee of the people, on the other hand, would have fed to nom m 
of bloodshed. Before the month closed (May), dwee two agents 
left Montreal and returned home. Passing through St. Jdbn's, 
they met (General Sullivan, leading a fresh corps, for Canada, ef 
1,400 men ; which increased the American force in the oc^ny to 
5,400. But siill it was not sltrong enough to confront the British 
at this time, who had been largely re-infbrced, from the mother 
country, then in a state of great ezcitem^t against its revolted 
provincials. 

The aspect of colonial affairs had led to the resignatiott cf 
some of the British ministers, though a great majority in the 
legislature had voted Ibr suppressing the rebeiHoin by military ibroe. 
Fearing that desertions might take plaoe among the r^ttlars, 
i^ing that several ex-British officers commanded ihe soldiers em- 
bodied by Congress, a treaty was entered into with the Duke of 
Brunswick, and some other petty sovere%n princes in Cermany, 
for the loan of an auxiliary corps 15,000 or 16,000 strong ; a 
band of unsympathetic mercenaries not likely to be an effective in- 
strument of repression in the paymasters' hands. A division of 
tliese troops, under generals Riedesell and Specht^ was embarked 
for Canada, along with ten Britbh battalions and some ajrtiUery* 
men ; in i^ a corps 7 to 8 thousand strong, and comnumded by 
General Burgoyne. Arrived at {Quebec, this army was s]^it into 
ddtachments, which w^re stationed at itttervals, on the banks of 
die St. Lawrence, between the capital and Trois-Bivi^res ; but all 
ready to act, in concert or odierwise, on signal given. The Ameri- 
can General Sullivan, posted at Sorel, in espial of ihe royalista* 
movements, thinking he would be easily able to capture Trois- 
Kvidres, if it were attacked before relief eould arrive from bdoW, 
embarked 1,800 men, under cha^ of General Thompson, with 
tirden to croas Lake St. Peter and land at Pointe-du-LaQ« 
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N«WBaf jbhis descent was brou^t to tlie town, June 8, at 4 ▲. H., 
by a optaia of militia. Forthwith tbe troops in the plaee, and 
l^ose im port just arriyod from Qnebee, w^re conjoined, a^d sent 
against the enemy. By the way, a nnmber of Caiiadi^s eame 
«ni sw^ed the British ranks ; so that tte eoUeetiye fonce w^ 
gnater than that of thd invadeis, besides possessing artilleiy, 
wbieii they wanted. The latter were encountered near a wood, 
i^ mile distast firom Troichfiivikes, and, afW an obstinate str^g- 
^ with the British vanguord, were tbiown back on anothtf 
antagoniatio ec^ps, wbich outflanked and dro^e them into a marshy 
vood to the north of Lake St. Peter. Their General and 200 
•of his m^ were taken prisoners; and the rest took to flight, but 
did not reach head-quartero till acmie days aflt^rwijuds. 

The British ranguard moved, on the 14th, to Sorel, whidi 
Sullivan evacuated and retreated to Ghambly. Burgoyne, with 
the main army, followed slowly, picking >iip as many Canadian 
vekinteers as oiisDod themselves. Sullivan, on finding the British 
in ehaee, set fire to Fort Ohambly and retrograded to St. Jphn^s, 
whither Arnold had jnst come, with the American garrison of 
Jiontoeai; after bdng nearly taken in the net by Gbvernor Car- 
letoai, who reached Yarennes unawares, by ascencUng the ri^t 
bank of the flood. The Americans, haidng burnt Fort St. J<^, 
ML back auccessively on lale-auz-Noiz, Grown^Point, i^d T^^i^- 
deroga; thus concluding an eight months' campaign of checkered 
fortunes, varying according to the dispositions, favouring or un- 
&vouring, of the Canadians. Some time before, fully SOO Ameri- 
f^ans entrenched at the Cedars, on the right bsmk of the Ot^wl^ 
(mrrendered to Captain Foster, who attacked them with a force 
somewhat ^fewer. This bss, which involved ^e massacre of sev- 
erai preoners by the savages, was sensibly felt by the Americans, 
who attributed it to the i^owardiee of their chief. The post was, 
besides, o£ some impcnrtance to them, on account cf Um neigh- 
bonriiood te the native tribes. 

Carleton, after driving the AmcSricans from the frontiers of 
Canada, judging that the next important step to be taken was to 
secure British ma3tery on liake Champlain, set about launching 
^ flotilla on it, for that purpose. Three aimed vessels, the parts 
of which were jient i&om En^and, were put together; while 20 
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gan-boats, with otiher small oraft, were collected or built, and the 
whole put in charge of Captain Pringle. The Americans, on 
their part, armed two corvettes, two brigantines, and a dozen 
smaller vessels ; which were put in charge of Arnold, with direc- 
tions to obtain the control of the lake if he could. The two 
flotillas met on the 11th of October, under the lee of Yalcourt 
island ; and, after a stiff contest, Pringle was fain to draw off. 
Arnold, though victorious, lost two vessels in the encounter; and 
his force being now inferior to the British, he determined to take 
present shelter under the guns of the fort at Orown-Point ; but 
intercepted on his way thither two days afterwards, by the Briti&li 
flotilla, a second action took place, when he was completely defeat- 
ed, and all his vessels taken or destroyed but four. The Ameri- 
can land-force, thereby left unprotected at Crown-Point, blew 
up the fort, and retreated up the lake. 

The yearly campaign was now drawing to an end. Carleton 
returned to St. John's, and thence descended the Richelieu and 
St. Lawrence, to Quebec. The British army took up winter- 
quarters, being cantoned, at intervals, in a line extending from 
Isle-aux-Noix to the capital. The men were billeted on the. 
houses of the rural population, royalist and malcontent alike, 
paying for nothing, all compensation being denied therefor.^ 

The British were less lucky in the southern colonies, where 
three operations were to be carried out by direction of the cabinet. 
The troops were repulsed at Charleston, which it was intended 
should be besieged, and obliged to abandon Carolina. They were 
forced to evacuate Boston also. An important victory gained by 
Lord Howe at Long-Island, with much loss to the Americans, 
followed by their evacuation of New York and retreat behind 
the Delaware, was counterbalanced by the success of General 
Washington, who avenged the defeat of Long-Island, first by the 

* Thus we understand M. Garneau's meaning, as Englished in the 
above passage ; but, lest the drift of it maj have been misapprehended, 
his text is subjoined : " Elle (VarnUe anglaUe) fut log^e chez les cul- 
tivateurs, ou elle v^cut d discretion, traitant les royalistes et les r^pu- 
blicains militairement, et sans qu*ils pussent obtenir justice.''— No 
authority is given for making this highly incriminating charge against 
the government of that day ; and such ought to be called for. — B. 
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Tictory of Trenton, where he took 1,000 prisoners ; next by » 
second adyantage he gained on the neighbouring heights ; lastly, 
by the dispersion of a royalist corps at Stony-Brook, where he 
took 800 prisoners more, and some cannon : insomuch that, a 
balance being struck, the cause of independence was found to have 
gained more than it lost, in the campaign of 1776. 

While Britain was thus acting in the field, she sent commis- 
sioners to offer terms to the insurgents. Their chiefs, fearing 
the seductions of the government, thought the time was come for 
breaking with the mother country altogether. The Congress 
b^an formal separation by a manifesto, giving a detailed exposition 
of the colonial grievances. This document created an immense 
sensation. Shortly afterwards, the congress ordered a heavy im- 
pression to be printed of a tract entitled Common Sense^ written 
by Thomas Paine ; it was a publication full of bitter sarcasms 
i^nst monarchic sway, and denunciations of the tyranny of domi- 
nation from a distance. This work, too, had a great effect, for it 
put t^e American royalist party out of countenance ; while it 
spurred on the republicans to action, and decided those who were 
hesitating which party to take, to join the latter. The public mind 
being thus affected, Mr. Lee proposed, June 7, 1776, to proclaim 
the independence of (British) America. The votes for and 
against this decisive act were at first equal ; but, next day, a 
majority decided that it should take place. The Congress then 
constituted itself into a '^ house of representatives of the United 
States of America,'' and, July 4 ensuing, published the Declara- 
tion of Independence, by which the thirteen Anglo-American 
jNTovinees renounced for ever the jurisdiction of the government 
of Great Britain. Thus terminated the second part of the san- 
guinary drama, the first scenes in which were the campaigning^ 
in the New World during the Seven Years* War. 

General Burgoyne, about this time, returned to England, to 
concert with the. British ministry a plan of operations for the. en- 
suing year. This was an ambitious officer, who had more self-suffi- 
ciency than his military talents justified. The political party he 
belonged to took occasion, from some easy successes he gained in 
Portugal, to exalt his merits to the utmost ; a factitious reputed 
tion which afterwards made his signal discomfiture and surrender 
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at Saratoga, become all tlie more disoreditaUe to the gofeoh 
ment wliich selected him for a diief command. 

The i^oject adopted by the British cabinet was, to oanse tlw 
Oanadian army to advance into the province of New Torky a&4 
form a junction, at Albany, with the corps tinder Oen. Howe ; 
thereby separating New England from the soathem ptotinoes in 
revolt. Burgoyne proposed, that in case a coalescing movement 
on the Hudson line were found impracticable or too haiaxdoai| 
he should be allowed the double option either <tf dMoending 
the Connecticut valley, or else of embarldng the Oanadian uniiy^ 
and coming round to the junction point by water. This altop- 
native was rejected by the ministry, and that plan adhered to as 
aforesaid. 

It is notorious that Oeorge III was ef all men in Britain iiie 
most determined to subdue the Americans. The difficulty of car- 
rying out hostile intents led to several ministerial changes ; but 
Lord N(n:th^ says Gibbon in his Memoirs j supported on «ne side 
by the majestic intellect of Thurlow, and on the other by the sub- 
tle eloquence of Wedderbume, stuck to the helm of State ; i^dle 
the houses of parliamoit showed a disposition to back his coerava 
poliey against the insurgent provincials. Majorities granted, at 
his demand, ships, soldiers, and subsidies, despite the vdiement 
remonstrances of the party in opposition, '^ For these three yeam 
past,'' demanded Lord Chatham, '^ whatsuocesses have we achieved? 
We have captured a few armed posts, all the while teaching our ad* 
versaries how to carry on war. Take my advice : hasten to redreas 
the grievances of the Americans ; listen to their comjdaints; above 
all, recognize their right to tax thetnsdves by their own r^i^sen- 
tatives, and not by ours. This recognition will act as a talisman fbr 
procuring a truce, preliminary to obtaining a peaoeM accommo- 
dation with them. If we <;ontinue the war, if we march to en- 
counter them within cannon-range of the French^ they will open a 
battery, madded as yet, which wiU blow ^verj British soldier foxoa 
iki» American scaI.*' 

If Lord Chatham hated France, quite as much did Choisenl 

* The author must mBan that the commons '* voted " in the sense in** 
dioated, for the lords have next to nothing to do with the snpplies.— £. 
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dislHce Britain. One desire tAxffe all odiers poflBessed the dido's 
miBd since Bigmng the treaty of 1763, — that of aren^g the hn- 
miliatiofi of Franee, inflicted by its articles. Although not now 
in d» ministry, he yet ruled it tfarong|h the as(^ndancy he had 
gained oret qneen Marie- Antoinette. By ihe force of his vnH and 
great personal efforts, he endowed his country with a redoubtable 
tiaiy ; and, notwithstanding the opposition of some of the miur 
isters, he succeeded in persuading the indolent king to take part 
with the American insurgents. Towards the cbse of 1775, Lee 
opened a secret correspondence with n merchant at the Hague, 
HMned Dumas. He had an interview afterwards in London with the 
French ambassador and M. de Beaumarchais, the latter of whom 
deolared that the French government was willing to Aimi^ arms, 
unmunitton, and money, to the extent of nearly five mUMon francs 
(£200,000 sterling).* It is reported that M. de Vergennes wish- 
ed to turn the crisis to account by re-conquering Cape-Breton, Ca- 
nada and Louisiana ; but that the other ministers did not relish the 
proposal Xhe surviving offioers who served in the last Gkllo^ana- 
€&ui war all manifested a desire to rectume their arms for another ; the 
chevalier de L^vis, in especial, offered his serviees. An army only 
1^,000 strong, they said, would suffice to r^ain the lost American 
possessions for France ; for every adult Canadian, freed from his 



* Beaamarchais, aatlxor of Le Mariage de FigarOj &c. it is oonfidentlj 
said, waSfthrongli his selfish spirit and subtlety as an Intriguer, not onlj 
the prime mover, l)nt the actual realizer of the French alliance with the 
United States leaders, fie had become a commercial speculator, on a large 
scale, in America ; heavy sums were due to him in the British proTinces, 
and payment for the bills given in return was suspended owing to the ont- 
break of insurrections. If it were put down, «very sou of the debt would 
pobably have been lost ; hence he put many whteU in movement (he was 
the son of ti watchmaker) to sustain the revolutionists in their attempt. 
Be was a handsome man, had showy parts and fkscinating manners, 
Thongh a parvenu, and a derider t>f kings and nobles, he was alSetrourite 
'«t court, to which he found entry, at first, as a musical assistant to 1^ 
daughters of Louis XV. It was he, rather than De Ohoiseul, who had 
exercised a dangerous influence over the mind of the amiable, but raHier 
giddy-headed consort of the gentle and just Louis XVI. Beaumarchais 
accumulated an enormous fortune, and most of it by not irreprehen- 
a ible means. See HUmoire et Oormpondenc^ du Prince de Ligne^'B. 
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allegiance to an alien king, lesomed, in right of birth, fealty to tlie 
monarchs of his own race : only distribute 30,000 stand of arms 
among the Canadians, it was asserted, and the French legion of 
10,000 sent out would forthwith become a quadrupled army of 
40,000 men. With such a force, how could the proposed enter- 
prise fail. 

It was then that there appeared in London a postHumous 
volume of letters written by M. de Montcalm, addressed to Messrs. 
Berryer and Mol^, in which the French general predicted, in ad- 
vance, the loss of Canada and the American revolution. He 
wrote to his cousin, M. de Berryer, Aug, 24, 1759,* " I shall 

*Thi8 letter is copied from a pamphlet published at Gibraltar 
by Colonel Beatson, of the Royal Engineers, and entitled, " The Plains 
of Abraham ; with Notes, original and selected." M. de Faribault, to 
> whom the author sent a copy of his performance, has been kind enough to 
make it known to me. The letter also forms part of the illustrative 
pieces in Major Warburton's Conquest of Canada^ published in 1849. 
Eliot Warburton found it in a publication, (professing to be a collection 
of genuine) " Letters of the Marquis de Montcalm, G. G. in Canada, to 
Messrs. de Berryer and de la Mol6, in 1757-1759 : London 1777." Mr. 
Warburton gives some extracts from other letters, in which it appears 
that Montcalm kept up a secret correspondence with the British colo- 
nists. How did those letters reach Loudon ? Who published them, 
and what was the aim of their editor? We know not. M. Faribault 
has cited them in his catalogue, as entered in an old trade-list of London 
books ; but he has never understood that the letters (in print) ever 
reached Canada. The letters are also mentioned in 0. Rich's BibliO' 
theca Americana Nova (London and New York, 1855), <' Letters from the 
Marquis de Montcalm, Governor-general of Canada, to Messrs. Berryer 
and de la Mol^, in the years 1757-8-9, with an English translation. — ^If 
these letters are genuine," Rich adds, *^ they show that M. de Montcalm 
bad a very correct presentiment of what would be the consequences of 
attempting to tax the colonies." [There is " much virtae in if," says 
Touchstone^ and the catalogue-maker's caution is commendable ; there 
is a simplicity in it worthy of the celebrated commentator of Gulliver't 
Travels^ who opined that a few of Lemuel's most startling statements 
lacked the sacrament of confirmation. The Montcalm letters are just as 
authentic as the speculations of (Admiral) Hosier's Ghost ^ Rowe's Let* 
ters from the Dead to the Living^ or other like figments, but were 
not nearly so well got up ; bearing upon them the unmistakeable stamp 
of the Grub-street garret literature of a.o. 1777.— J3. 
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console myself for my defeat and the loss of the colony, by the 
inward persuasion I have, that the defeat I foresee will one day 
be of more value to my country than a victory ; and that the vic- 
tor, in aggrandizing himself, will be buried under his acquired 
spoils.'' 

If there is anything to reproach Montcalm with, there was at 
least no want of courage or patriotism in him. 

His letters contain, in regard of the secret intentions of the 
British colonists, notifications (renseignements) worthy of being 
made known. Those colonists manifested a rabid hostility against 
Canada, only in view of obtaining more promptly their own inde- 
pendence. Thus discoursed the marquis : — 

" I know them (the Americans) well, not from reports of them 
by strangers, but through secret correspondence and private infer- 
mation which I have kept up and procured (mSnapSea) ; all whidi 
I may some day be able (God sparing me life), to turn to my 
country's advantage. To crown the good fortune of these people^ 
every colonist is in a thriving way of life ; they are numerous, too, 
as well as rich ; they find within themselves all necessaries and 
commodities of life. Old England has been heedless and silly 
enough to allow them to manufacture for themselves, thus breaking 
the chain which bound them, by means of their daily wants, to 
the mother country, and made them dependent on her. Therefore 
it is, that the Anglo-American colonies, each become a self-sufficing 
province, would have, long since, repudiated British domination 
and declared their independence, but for the constant fear of the 
French, always at their skirts, and ready to come down upon them 
in force. If masters they must have, they preferred to have them of 
their own rather than an alien race : taking special care, however, 
to bend to their compulsion as little as possible. But let Canada 
once be conquered, the Canadians thereby becoming as one peo- 
ple with them, and Old England still continuing to assert her su- 
premacy over them in any marked way, can you believe that they 
would longer submit to it ? After all, what risk would they run, 
in revolting ? 

^^ ^^ *^ ^* *|V 0^ ^» ^» i^ ^P 

" I cannot, however, disguise from myself the truth, that Old 
England, were she wisely politic, could always keep in hand a 
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leady meaim of brining her American oolonistB to reuBon. Can* 
tda, in point of riohes, power, or nomben of peojde, is maignifi-' 
oont, eompared with the sdid mass of British America ; but the 
?idoar, the induBtrj, the fidditj of its inhabitants, so w^l sapply 
Buoh deficiencies, that for a century back the latter have fought 
with success against the whole of those British provincials. Ten 
Canadians are a match for a hundred of them ; daily experience 
{ttoves that fiict. — Now, if Old England, after conqumng Canada, 
only knew how to attach its people to her by ben^ts, txkd thereby 
bound them to her intereirts aione ; if she would leave them in 
possession of their religion, their laws, customs, and ancient form 
of government — ^thcn Canada, differing on all points, from ^ 
other colonies, would always remain an isolated dependency, and 
never care to amalgamate with the Anglo-American colonies... ..,. 
But such is not the wise polily of the Briti^. When they con- 
quer any country, ihej must (fbrsooth) change its government ; 

they carry thither their laws, their habitudes, &c., &c , I am 

as jure as I am now writing these words, that in ten years' time, 
or sooner, after the conquest of Canada, ail I have divined will 
come to pass. — Therefore it is (as I set out with observing) that, 
as a true Frenchman, I reconcile myself to ihe imminent danger my 
country now incurs, of seeing tMs, her greatest colony, faU into 
alien hands."* 

Never was a coming revolution predicted with so much pred- 
flion, and never did Britain receive better counsel for the proper 
treatment of the French-Canadians, whose nationality c^e obsti- 
nately wished to destroy, consentiently to the like clamours 
tiie British colonists of our own time have borrowed from those of 
that day. Montcalm taught Britain that, while combating 
4he French, the Americans were already seeking to draw up with 
them, in order (at a future and not distant date) to make a com- 
mon fight of it, and expel the British from the New World.* 



• Everything thlg letter contains appears to be so extraordinary, if 
we advert to the time when it was written, that a doubt unwarily arises 
(on se surprend d douter) of its auUienticity. Montcalm announces with 
so much precision the events which were to and did happen, that we 
hesitate to put faith in what was rather a prophecy than a prediction. 
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Those Frenoh minblefti opposed to iiitQrv«iitio% beeame » 
Wattse they feared ihat^ after throwiiig off the BrttMh yoke, die 
revolted proviacee would beoome aforwardft strong enough to gi?e 
tibe law to Franee and Spain in every part of Amerieft, and be 
ready to inyade the poasessiona of either or both at any unespeeted 
aebOment.* Although forecasting Uie future, tiiey did not y^ 
anticipate the rapid j^^Tession of eoiming eveate in the New 
World. Meanwhile, the oyertorea of Beaumarchais were no 
aec^ner made known to Congress, than ita oomgress haatened to 
ii^d one (^ th^ body, Silas Deane, to Paris, with instructiona 
to ^ter into a direct negooiation with the French caUnet. After 
ib thousand obstacles of erery kkid, the promised aid was despatched 
to the Americans; whose cause became so pqp«^ in France, that 
tbe young Marquis de Lafayette and several other you^ul noblcB 
embarked to offer tiieir services as volunteers to the insuzgeftt 
diiefe. Franklin, Deane, and Lee, were officially recognized ai 
resident American commisisaoners at the CJourt of Louie XVL 
The known kindly disposition of this prince, and the hope ef 
further succour from hk mibjeots, mightily heartened the young 
republic to maintain ike struggle going on. 

Meantime, general Buigoyne returned to Quebec, eariy in 1777. 
What was passing in France might makB it doubly advisable &r 
Britain to multiply her effoorts to bring the contest to an issae ^ 
Burgoyne, accordingly, made prompt preparations for takii^ the 
fi^. The governor, retaining only 3,000 men for the defence of 
Oanada, put all the other forces therein (about 8,&00 aoldien 
md 500 savages) at the disposition of Boiorgoyne; who waslo 
invade the province of New Tork (on its xspp&c side) and etri^ 
to effdct a juncticm, at Albany, with the army of general Heme. 
The ifimner body rendesvoused at Grown^Foint, June 30, along 
with a considerable park of artiBery. There was an intatt to 
aid^in to the Bntish r^ukrs a great numb^ of auxiUary Oana- 



>«*a>*BMb*aibd^»^< 



This Bmoh is certain, that the letter was -pnbHshed in 1777 ; nameljr, 
four years prior to the assumed triumph of the American revolution ; and 
the exactness of the facts, with the wisdom of the polity it expounds, 
merit its taking a place in the history of the time. 

• Historical and Political Memoir on Louisiana, by tf . de Tetgennea, 
minister of Louis XYI, published in 1802. 
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dians, but only 150 inhabitants came forward as figbting volun- 
teers, — so inert were our people when called on to combat alien 
republicanism in revolution. StiU, the inhabitants were not allow- 
ed to escape the enforced labours, though unwilling to encounter 
the perils, of war : 1,200 of them were impressed to work on mili- 
tary roads, to row barges, &c. ; to turn out, in autumn, and under 
penalties for re^al, to extricate vessels and boats from the ice, 
conduct them up the flood, to places 300 miles beyond — all with- 
out any remuneration whatever. Only the British-bom colonists 
were exempted from this burden.* Burgoyne b^an his march 
early in July. On the 6th of that month, Ticonderoga and Mount 
Independence fell into his power ; along with 128 cannon, several 
armed vesseb, a quantity of baggage, ammunition, and provisions. 
This easy conquest inflamed his imagination. His confidence in 
his own capacity, and reliance on the bravery of his troops, now 
knew no bounds. After giving orders for a portion of his army 
and his ba^age to follow the route of Lake Greorge, leaving that 
lake on his left with the rest of his force and 42 field-pieces 
he pushed on towards South Bay (le Grand Marais) and Skeenes- 
borough. By the way, general Fraser's corps routed the Ame- 
ricans at Huberton. Next day the British van, under general 
Phillips, reached Fort Anne, and beat the provincials in another 
combat, which obliged them to evacuate the place, they setting 
fire to the fort before they left. On the way to Fort Edward, 
whither they retreated, they also cut up the roads and destroyed 
the bridges. Greneral Putnam now arrived at Fort Edward, 
with a large body of fresh troops. Hither Qen, Burgoyne had 
ordered his separated detachments to rendezvous, but his col- 
lective force did not reach till a month afterwards, owing to the 
obstructions, above-mentioned, put in his way by the Americans. 
Finally, he reached Fort Edward on the 28th of July. 

While Burgoyne thus operated in the upper valley of the Hud- 
son, colonel St. L^r was to make a diversion, in another direc- 
tion, at the head of 800 r^ulars and militiamen, with a band of 



* Another unaccredited incrimination of the British anthorities ; a 
bit of inculpating requiring corroboration before being receivable as evi- 
dence. — B, 
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savages for auxiliaries. He was ordered to ascend the St. Law- 
rence and lake Ontario to Oswego, to capture Fort Stanwix, built 
in 1758, on the site of the present petty place called Eome, in 
Oneida county ; then to descend the Mohawk river, and rejoin 
Burgoyne at Albany. Accordingly,- Aug. 3, he arrived before 
Fort Stanwix, which he at once invested.* The siege became 
tedious, though (August 6) he repulsed an insurgent corps 800 
strong, under general Herkimer, who came to relieve the place. 
St. Leger was here abandoned by the savages ; and such a panic 
ensued among his troops, that they fled in the utmost preci- 
pitation ; insomuch that captain Leroult, in charging an outpost 
garrisoned by the Canadian royalists, had scarcely time allowed 
him to draw off his men and flee with the rest. 

News of this sudden retreat spread slowly. General Schuyler, 
not being in force sufficient to confront Burgoyne, and fearing the 
descent of St. Leger's corps on his rear, burnt the American flotilla 
on Lake George, and quitted the fort dominating the lake-head. 
He then retreated, first to Stillwater on the right bank of the 
Hudson, and next into Van Schaick's Isle, at the mouth of the 
Mohawk, where he entrenched his army. Burgoyne wishing to 
pursue his enemies, while their ranks were in disorder, and the 
men disheartened, sent colonel Baume, with 500 men, charging 
him to penetrate the interior, ravage the country, revive the cou- 
rage of the royalist party by his presence, arrest Congress functi- 
onaries, and levy contributions on the towns. This officer reached 
Bennington, where the Americans had their chief magazines ; but 
on the 16th his corps was surrounded by general Stark with a force 
superior in numbers. After a fight of two hours, early in which 
his savages left, Baume was killed, and all his men slaughtered 
or dispersed. Colonel Breynan, sent to his aid with a strong 
corps, had scarcely rallied a few of the fugitives, when he was 
attacked in turn by the Americans, now also reinforced. His 
ammunition failing, Breynan was fain to retreat, leaving his artil- 
lery behind. These two combats, in which the British lost 700 men 
taken prisoner, were but preludes to greater disasters immediately 

* Despatch from St. Leger to Burgoyne. — ^An original and corrected 
Account of Burgoyne's Campaign, by Charles Neilson. 
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oGoorring to Burgojoe's army. Even already, posted as lie 
waa on the river Battenkill, tbe Amerioaas had out into hia proper 
line of operation. This bekg the oase, die insurgents were left 
free to surprise all the British posts on lake Qe(»ge down to its 
issue at Ticonderoga. They also captured an armed brig^ sraae 
gunboats, and more than 200 bateaux. Gonourrently, general 
Gates, upon whom now devohed the chief command on this hon- 
tier, advanced again to Stillwat^, occupied Braemar hdghts, and 
there fortified himself. Hither resorted militiamen firom all partly 
to his great increase of numbers. A yet more impOTtant arrival 
(perhaps) in Gktes'scamp was that of the Polish patriot, Kosciusko, 
who had repaired to the States to sorve, as a volunteer, the Cftuse 
of liberty.* 

During this time Burgoyne kept always advanoiag. Hairing 
crossed the Hudson, he was proceeding slowly towards Albany, 
when ho was stopped by the intrenchments of Gates on Braemar 
heights. A fight ensued at Freeman's Farm, Septemhex 19, 
which ended finally in favour of the Britidi ; the loss being pretty 
equal (300 to 400) on each side. The victory was indecisive; 
it did not hearten Burgoyne to assail the enemy's intrenched camp 
which he before hesitated to confront. To stand still witii a body 
of ri^ulars before an intrenched militia corps, was a fault in itself; 
&x d^ys would enable tiie latter to receive reinforcements and 
strengthen their defensive works ; above all, their oppon^ts' hesi- 
tataoai gave them confidence in themselves. Burgoyne r^nained 
in his position befinre the intrenchments till the 7th of October ; 
when a scarcity of provisions in his camp obliged him to leave it 
and try his fortune in fight The victory was obstinately contend- 
ed fi)r ; but at length the British were thrust back to their lines, 

* It would be well had the author been able to inform ns what kind 
of " liberty,'' the Polish hero cherished in his heart. The freedom he 
fought Amt at home was the right not divine of hhnself and fellow aristo- 
Qcats to tyrannise over the people and middle classes of Poland ; at the 
jams time said feudalry refusing to pay any taxes whatever, even local 
imposts, such as keeping up roads and bridges, or ferriage or ponta- 
ges, maintained at private cost. Tet here we find him coming in aid of 
a people who were in arms to resist the merest feather-weight of taza- 
tUm comparattTte even nnto death. Such is human, and mora especially 
"heroic'' inconsistfaey 1— >£• 
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one portion of which was carried by the intrepid Arnold. Night 
alone put an end to the combat, and sayed the remains of the de> 
feated army, which had already incurred a loss of 700 men. Had 
day-light served, Burgoyne would have been crushed under superior 
numbers. Intelligence of St, Leger's retreat arrived at the heels 
of this repulse, and extinguished the last spark of hope in the 
heart of the British army. It was time for Burgoyne to flee ; 
there was not a moment to lose : already his army was in a perilous 
position, for lake George, then in his rear, was under the enemy^s 
mastery. In the evening of the next day, leaving his sick and 
wounded at the mercy of the provincials, and letting his tents 
stand, with watch-fires burning, the better to mask his retreat, he 
caused his forces to retrograde in obscurity and silence. It was 
a humiliation thus to retreat, in a general who vaunted, while 
crossing the Hudson, that " Britons never turn their backs ! " 
Hotly pursued, his army was reached and surrounded on Saratoga 
heights, October 16, when bis whole forces, still 6,800 stroog, sur- 
rendered, and were sent captive to Boston. There they remained 
prisoners a long time ; for the Americans would not allow them to 
be embarked for Britain till the terms of surrender should be ra- 
tified by the British government, and the ministry delayed to sanc- 
tion a capitulation which it regarded even less dishonouring to the 
mother country, than inexpedient to be recognized, as by so doing 
it would be putting an insurrectional on the same footing as a 
regularly constituted government. 

The conduct of Burgoyne, which was characterized as at once 
rash and cowardly, became a subject for investigation before par- 
liament in 1779 J but the influence of his political friends in the 
legislature was so potent, that the ministry soon gave up the 
inquiry. The general was inclined to throw the blame of his 
failure upon the Canadians; but there were in his army 8,000 
Britons and only 148 combatants of our nation, most of whom, 
too, were killed or captured in the affair of Bennington. Bur- 
goyne also complained, in no measured terms, of the conduct of 
M. de St. Luc, who commanded the savages. That officer, how- 
ever, easily repelled the animadversions of a man who was a better 
talker than leader. 

As we have already seen, it was the unmistakeable wish of the 

Vol. III.. 
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Canadians to remain neutral during the contest between the 
United States and the mother country. In vain did the Con- 
gress once again press them to take part in the struggle ; bootless- 
ly Washington reinforced these solicitations by his powers of per- 
suasion : the Canadians remained insensible to these and aU other 
appeals of a like kind. Count d'Estaing, chief admiral of the 
French fleet cruising on the American seaboard in 1778^had no more 
success than other appellants, while recalling to Canadian remem- 
brance the natural ties which bound them to the race they sprang 
from. 

His words, waj^d from the Ocean, found no responsive echo in 
Canadian cottages, wherein no fond remembrances of the past, the 
excitement at the first intelligence of the American revolution 
having fairly subsided, had any stirring effect. In truth, the 
call thus addressed to their inmates only served to confirm 
tiiem in a determination to let the British and the Anglo-Ame- 
ricans settle their differences how they pleased; for the inha- 
bitants still looked upon the latter as their oldest and worst 
enemies. The reproachful saying of Lafayette, spoken to the 
Canadian officers kept prisoners at Boston, was therefore rightly 
applicable only to those of our countiy who took up arms in the 
royalist cause: '^ What! you elect to fight, in order to maintain 
your subordination as colonists, instead of accepting and vindi- 
cating the independence which has been offered you ? Remain, 
then, ever the slaves ye now are !" 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
1777-1792. 

Legislative Conncil : the war causes its sittings to be adjourned till 
the year 177*7. — Composition of this body ; its labours and unanimity. 
— It concerns itself with the administration of justice, regulation 
of the militia, &c. — Popular discontents. — General Haldimand re- 
places Governor Carleton. — Policy of the new Governor. — Made ap- 
prehensive by the successes of the Americans, he governs Canada by 
intimidation and terror till the year 1784. — Corruption of the tribu- 
nals and nullity of the council. — France openly recognizes the 
United States (1778), and sends succours to the Americans. — Debates 
on this subject in the British parliament. — Spain and Holland follow 
the lead of France. — Destruction of the Iroquois cantons. — Capitula- 
tion of the British army at York-town. — Britain recognizes the inde- 
pendence of the United States. — Loss of territory for Canada. — 
General Haldimand remits the reins of government to Carleton 
(1784). — Du Calvet cites the former before the British supreme 
courts. — Notices of Du Calvet's book, jlppel d la Justice de VEtat. — 
Agitation in Canada ; public meetings. — Petitions for and against 
representative institutions. — Inquests made at the governor's instance, 
regarding the administration of justice, the militia, agriculture, com- 
merce, education, &c. — Attempt of Judge Smith to substitute British 
for French jurisprudence. — New territorial divisions of Canada. — 
Petitions transmitted to Britain. — Interposition of London merchants 
in favour of the Anglo-Canadian party. — Intrigues. — Division of the 
Canadians into constitutionalists and anti-constitutionalists. — Project 
for a constitution, sent by Mr. Grenville to Carleton, by this time cre- 
ated Lord Dorchester, who repairs to London in 1791. — Pitt intro- 
duces said project to parliament. — Debates thereupon, in which Messrs. 
Pitt, Burke, Fox, and Grenville take part. — The project is adopted, 
without a division, in both houses. — Articles of the new constitution ; 
by which Canada is divided into two provinces. — Lieut.-governor 
Clark proclaimes the constitution in the Canadas *, ceremonial o^-. 
servances, and rejoicings on its account, in Quebec and Montreal. 

If Carleton had some cause for offence at the eagerness of Gen- 
eral Borgoyne, lie was signally avenged by the failure of the. 
campaign which he was superseded iii the honour of directing.^ 
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Thereby deprived of the military employmeDt he greatly coveted, 
he set about improving the civil administration of Canada, which 
needed numerous ameliorations. The war had prevented the 
l^slative body, throughout the year 1776, from exercising its 
allotted functions ; it was reconvoked, for the despatch of busineflB 
in 1777. 

The session was laborious, but calm, as was to be expected 
from the proceedings of a body whose members were all nominee^ 
of the crown, and nearly all its most docile creatures. In pres- 
ence of the civil war raging in the other colonies, the legislative 
council took good care to manifest no opposition to the will of the 
home government, and almost every measure submitted to it 
passed with edifying unanimity. In fact, this body was rather a 
council of state than a legislative chamber. It sat, too, with 
closed doors.^ In 1784, several citizens knocked in vain at its 
portals to be admitted to hear its discussions ; after a deliberation 
and voting on the subject, their request was refused. Both lan- 
guages were employed in the debatings, and the laws agreed to 
were drawn up in French and English ; but of the 23 members 
composing the council in the year 1777, eight only were Cana- 
dians. The others were functionaries, who laboured with prodi- 
gious activity to obtain a multiplicity of employments for them- 
selves, and to monopolize large parcels of pubUc lands ^f or else 
traders not born in Canada, who had only a conunercial and tem- 
porary interest in the country. Each received a salary from the 
government. Seigneurs in place claimed, as men of noble rank, 
all sorts of aristocratic privileges, including exemption from sta- 
tute labour {corvies)^ and billetting of troops in their dwellings. 



♦ The councillor's oath contained these words : " (I swear) to keep 
'Close and secret all sach matters as shall be treated, debated, and re* 
solved in council, without disclosing or publishing the same or any 
part thereof." Some members, Mr. Finlay, for instance, pretended, in 
1784, that this oath bound the members as executive councillors, yet 
not as legislative councillors : but this pretension was not allowed. 

t The minutes (jtrocks-verhaux) of council are filled with demands 
for grants of lands, or riverain ground-plots in the towns. One indivi- 
dual asked for the palace of the Inteudancy to be assigned to him. 
Ever since the estates of the Jesuits had been promised to Lord Amher8t| 
4here was no end of applications for land grants. 
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They were always in opposition to the people's interests, when 
these interfered in any way with their own immunities. Brought 
up, so to speak, in camps, they understood governing only on mi- 
litary principles, and vindicated passionately, without further 
questioning, the behests of power in all cases where their own in- 
titutions or nationality were not compromised ; their maxim 
being, " If the king wills it so, the law must not say No !" 
Although abandoned by most part of their tenants (censitairea) 
during the American invasion, they never ceased to manifest their 
own fidelity to British supremacy. The trading placemen, anta- 
gonistic, to a man, to the Canadians for reasons already explained, 
sprang from the most part from the emigrant ranks of which Gen- 
eral Murray drew so unfavourable a portrait in his correspondence. 
Their training, without being so distinguished as that of the sei- 
gneurs, was not devoid of that experience and practice in public 
business whieh enables a people to turn to account fre-j govern- 
mental institutions. Proud of their aptness at exercising func- 
tions (petit vemis de savoir-faire) y they put on airs of importance 
and pride, which the seigneurs would make a mock of afterwards, 
in the privacy of their manors. The latter, in sederunt side by 
^de with such colleagues, used to laugh in their sleeves on seeing 
vulgar democrats from Old England transformed, in a twinkling, 
into disdainful aristocrats in Canada, and assuming a mien not 
in keeping either with their natural parts or education. They 
already beheld, also, certain of these men, possessed by ambitious 
aspirations, first hotly defend the interests of the people, and be- 
came as inimical to the popular well-being, as soon as their own 
turn was served by sinister means ; they saw others accuse the 
Canadians of rebellion against the government, while they were, 
underhand, themselves assuring the friends of the American cause 
that their own desire was to see it triumph. Such were those 
persons who left Quebec at the approach of the republicans, in 
1775. 

These two classes of individuals, confronted each with the 
other through British polity, would have cut out troublesome 
work for the home authorities, had either of them set itself to 
combat that polity : but the choice [of functionaries ?] had been 
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made in such a way, that a kind of enforced harmony prevailed.^ 
The sympathies of the seigneurs being all in favour of the royal 
authority, the British party found itself in too decided a majority 
in council to have any reasonable motives for complaining of their 
share of legislative power. As for the pure and exclusive inter- 
ests of the people, they were not represented at all ; and, in 1777, 
the seigneurs, possibly out of pique at the Canadians for refusing, 
at their instance, to take up arms against the republican invaders, 
— ^and the British councillors, from national antipathy, — all in con- 
junction passed laws bearing an impress of such tyranny as was 
without example in any former time. 

The composition of the majority in the l^slative body became 
therefore a pledge for the obedience and submission of all. Six- 
teen ordinances were passed in the first session. The most impor- 
tant had reference to the militia, and the administration of justice. 
English commercial jurisprudence was adopted for Canada, in 
conformity with ministerial order. 

The council confirmed the legal jurisdictions already existing, 
with a few changes in their attributions, and the addition of a 
court of probate, for the verification of wills and regpilating suc- 
cessions. The council also constituted itself a court of appeal, 
with an after power of appeal from its decisions to the king's privy 
council in last resort. Besides these tribunals, the governor was 
empowered to warrant the opening of (special) courts of oyer and 
terminer when expedient ; and power was given to the justices of 
peace {magistrals) in quarter sessions, to take cognisance of petty 
crimes. 

The militia ordinances contained several tyrannical articles, 
against which the people were not slow in complaining. Our 
conquerors had the most false ideas regarding the governing sys- 
tem {le rSgime) which subsisted while the colony was French. 

* Not being certain that we have caught the author's meaning in the 
above passage, which was barely intelligible when Englished literally, 
his text is subjoined : — '' Ces deux classes d'hommes, mises en presence 
par I'Angleterre, devaient lui fournir des ^Mments fertiles de discorde, 
si I'une d'elles s'avisait de vouloir combattre sa politique ; mais le 
choix avait ^t^ fait de maniere a pr^venir I'emploi de cette ressource." 
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They imagined that it was an unbridled or capriciouB despotism. 
They knew not that it was founded on written laws, and subject 
to rules consecrated by long use, which the governor and inten- 
dant were obliged to follow strictly ; they were ignorant of the 
&ct that French monarchism was more traditional than absolute 
in its nature. The members of the l^slative council, therefore, 
thought they were following the example of past times in estab- 
lishing for a common rule obligations which were never imposed 
on the militiamen excepting under extraordinary circumstances, 
when the public wishes outran the demands of the government, 
in taking order for the security of the colony against its enemies. 
The council erected a military despotism, by reproducing excep- 
tional enactments suited temporarily to times which no longer 
existed. The militia ordinance subjected all the inhabitants to 
the most rigorous military service, such as to bear arms beyond 
Canada for an indefinite time, to do vicariously agricultural labour 
for absentees serving in the army, &c. ; all to be gratuitously per- 
formed, under heavy penalties for refusal or neglect. 

Such a militia law, with new modes of judiciary organization, 
and selecting the judges, augured ill for the future. — Other 
ordinances passed relative to the currency, trade, highways, police, 
and posting. 

The party opposed to the constitution of 1774 soon took ad- 
vantage of the faults and ignorance of the judges, to assail the 
new system. The tribunals, destitute of needful enlightenment, 
and ruling in conformity with the sympathies or prejudices of 
those who presided in them, were guided neither by consistent 
laws, nor followed one form of procedure; so that daily irregu- 
larities and the most inquieting uncertainty resulted, for those 
who were obliged to go to law. Some Canadian merchants, being 
in London, presented a memorial to Lord George Germaine, 
colonial secretary, complaining of this evil, and demanding 
either revocation of the law of 1774, or the creation of an elective 
assembly. The reply was, that to change the constitution would 
be perilous, so long as the rebels were still in arms on the colonial 
frontier. 

Concurrently, cries arose, on all sides, against the militia law. 
The country people were pressed to the earth by the burdens 
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(corvies) laid on them. The council had perforce to listen to the 
complaints against its own tyrannical ordinance. The Britbh 
party took the initiative, in 1778,* just as General Haldimand, 
a comrade of Burgoyne's in the last campaign, replaced Carleton 
as governor. • 

Before his departure, Carleton had some rather serious disputes 
with chief-justice Livius, whom he deprived of his charge for 
having demanded the production of certain instructions received 
from the ministry. These instructions authorized the governor 
to name a privy council of five members, draughted from the 
l^islative council, to conduct all public affairs, except legislation. 
In 1776, Carleton constituted a privy council accordingly; it was 
composed of the lieutenant-governor, Messrs. Finlay, Dunn, 
Collins, and Mabane, all being the governor's own creatures, and 
of course pliant to his will. He wished to avoid consultations 
with the council itself, into which the anglifiers had imported 
dissensions. Judge Livius, ever bent upon anglifylng^ declared 
that the law of 1774 only established a legislative council ;. that 
the privy council had illegally taken upon itself the despatch of 
public business and the auditing of accounts : finally, he proposed to 
memorialize the governor and admonish him to correct these 
abuses. 

Livius repaired to London, to justify what he had done. The 
Board of Trade and Plantations, on reference made, reported 
that he had been deprived of his charge without proper cause, and 
recommended his restoration ; but he did not return to Canada, 
and Mabane was nominated ad interim to fill his place, with the 
title of acting commissioner for the chief-justice. 

General Haldimand, a Swiss by birth, had long served in tiie 
British armies. He was a veteran soldier, severe in nature, 
imperious in manner, suited to lead battalions, but not for 
exercising civil functions even under a despotism. Set to rule 
a colony b^irt with other colonies in a revolutionary state, he 
thought he should best discharge the trust reposed in him by 
exercising inflexible rigour. The difierence between his sway 
and that of Carleton was soon felt to his discredit j the latter, on 

* Minutes of the Execative Council. 
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the contrary, carrying away with him whatever sincere esteem the 
Canadians had for the governnient set over them. 

The severities of Haldimand were aggravated, moreover, hy the 
successful progress of the United States' men in their sanguinary 
war against the British. There were ever residents in Canada 
who desired the discomfiture of the latter ; and Haldimand was 
resolved that American partisanship should never come to a head 
in the colony. Enforced military service and attendant statute 
labour (les corvees) became a real scourge for the rural population. 
Cries arose against the double oppression. Haldimand, attribut- 
ing such complaints to a spirit of revolt, incited by emissaries of 
the Congress, tried to put them down with harshness. Upon a 
mere suspicion of persons under his rule being seditiously minded, 
he caused hundreds of such to be arrested, often casting into 
prison the culpable and the innocent alike. The legislative council 
remained imperturbable spectators of this violent temporary pro- 
ceeding. In 1779, it sat for a few days only, and then merely 
to renew ordinances about to expire. Next year, it sat for a 
longer time. A prevailing dearth originated a proposal for stor- 
ing public granaries. The question of a constitutional government 
for the colony was again raised by Allsopp, one of the opposition 
leaders. He proposed that the governor should be asked for a 
copy of instructions regarding the organization of the colony; 
but the council passed to the order of the day. Then the dift- 
cussion turned upon the existing administration of justice. An 
address was drawn up, deprecating the views of the constitutional 
party, and favouring the maintenance of the ordinances of 1770. 
This was voted to be transmitted to head-quarters, despite the 
opposition of Allsopp, who ever demanded that a court of appeal 
should be established, governing its decisions by the rules of 
English law. 

A rumour getting current that a new invasion was intended by the 
Americans, the governor ordered all the cultivators to thrash their 
grain, and put it out of harm's way. He convoked his two coun- 
cils ; the privy council, to communicate secretly whj^t intelligence 
lie had gained regarding the expected invasion ; and, next day, 
he met the legislative councillors, to whom he said, " Yesterday 
I called you together as councillors of the crown ] I now address 
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you afl l^islators. The advices I have communicated to you from 
reliable sources, testify that we live in time of innovations. The 
existing state of things impels all loyal subjects to strive for the 
maintenance intact of the royal authority. I hope that in your 
private as well as in your public capacity, you will employ all your 
influence to thwart the projects which rebels and their agents may 
form to disturb general tranquillity; also, that you will aid me to 
discover the latter, so that they may be punished." 

This discourse was suited to impose silence on the opposition ; 
but Allsopp's boldness seemed to increase as the government 
grew more stern. He again demanded the introduction of Eng- 
lish laws ; but his motion was not seconded, and the council was 
adjourned after five sittings. It had to meet again, however, in 
August ensuing; when, despite the direction of Haldimand, that 
public business should be despatched promptly and with unani- 
mity, AUsopp, increasingly hostile to the administration, proposed 
amendments to every measure introduced. The opposition had 
discovered, that such obstructive tactics became ready means for 
making its views known in Britain, because its counter-proposi- 
tions got inscribed on the minutes of council (proces-verbal) 
transmitted to ministers. Its leaders thereby wished to disquiet 
the latter (intimider la mitropole)^ and induce them to grant to 
oppositionists the power they coveted, while the home government 
was embarrassed with the war against the States. 

If there was little patriotism in this conduct, supposing the oppo- 
sition were truly in favour of British dominion, it was yet not 
destitute of a certain skilfulness ; as the party was perfectly aware 
that home sympathies inclined strongly towards colonists of British 
blood, and were unfavourable to those of an alien race. The 
oppositionists hoped that their desire would be cordially respond- 
ed to by that portion of the nation which blamed its government 
for its attempted military repression of the insurgent Americans ; 
and that their complaints would come in aid of those who wished 
for a change in the ministry, tlie continued existence of which in 
fact, as matters stood, being already uncertain. The calculation 
thus entered on was too well founded, only the result thus desi- 
derated had to be waited for. 

Nations themselves free have their peculiar selfishnesses (igo- 
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umes) and prejudices, wMch raise up strong obstacles to their ag- 
grandizement by conquests. Liberty seems, in fact, to be hos- 
tile in nature to such agglomerations of heterogeneous races as are 
often found united under the sway of despotic monarchs. The 
sovereign of a multitude of races such as the emperor of Russia^ 
is less inclined, than a nation of conquering freemen, to efface the 
nationalities submitted to their respective wills. Provided that 
each nation be governs acknowledges his supremacy, an autocrat 
will be disposed to leave it in undisturbed enjoyment of its own 
language, laws, and customs. He identifies himself with the popu- 
lations of all his dependencies, and often derives a certain force 
from the very diversity itself among subjected nations. On the 
contrary, says Montesquieu, " there is this inconvenience attend- 
ing the territorial conquests made by democracies, that the domi- 
nation of the latter is ever odious to the people they subjugate. 
Their own government may be reputed republican in spirit, 
through a legal fiction ; but it is, in fact, more compressive (dur) 
than the monarchic, as the experience of all times and every coun- 
try sufficiently proves. Nations which they conquer are in evil plight ; 
they enjoy neither the advantages of a monarchy, nor those of a 
republic." * 

How exactly just this opinion will appear, if tested by a refe- 
lence to the position of the French-Canadians at the present day ! 
Although Great Britain is a constitutional empire, the democratic 
influences in its mixed government are not operative in its colonies 
as at the central seat of power. We shall see, in the sequel, that 
when it was (and is) found convenient to swamp Canadian inte- 
rests in those of a British majority, men the most hostile to de- 
mocracy raise their voices in favour of Canadians ; whilst the 
'' liberals,'' i. e. democrats, shall demand a union of the two Ca- 
nadas, in order to consummate more readily great injustiee.f All- 
sopp, and the opposition members in his wake, gave themselves 
out for men of the most advanced (liberal) principles ; while 
Lord Durham, who recommended the union of the two provinces^ 
passed for a chief of the British radicals.^ 

• De VEsprit des Loix, livre x, ch. rii. 

f Two nominatives are wanted to make the phrase, translated as 

aboTe, qnite intelligible ; the author, in his text, supplies only one. — B. 

X A union of the two Ganadas, apart from a union of all the provinces 
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Thti (liinvVmnn dUl not iu\}^*^U^'ut itiAt liWty Ur yiw\'u',:iUi 
wh'U'U iht'ir uiu^flAthUTin wt'T*' up ill ftrwn. T)m; Aiiv;1/> AtiKtrirAn 
revolt irifMl'; a jirnihuwl ff^'.umiium nmouit^ iUnii \ but ff^**tu th<;ir 
Hfiihii^i'Krn in it^ f»4Voiir w;m uU<'in|*«rr*:/l \ty rt'itpt'nt, stwi *;;i^jijU' 
tk^ri mt^fUi i\u',ui rt'rtwtiu tniri^|uil, A lih^rulijirii MfUmU Uwl^ Ut nuun\ 
fflllion;i)ity i^ Mform; I pluM trinti',)\hau Ui«:jV/v<TMi;^r» ty wlii/fb Jill'/Wf» 
it Ui %\i\fA\ni. Th«! VAtuihxfX fti' iliM CaritiiJi'iri^, ij/mI^t th<r circfiin- 
fiiArf/!<Tri, w^m faulty only Umim r»r^ tli^ii Mi^.y |;tjt Vi^t mwih truAi 
in i\it', prhut'm'rH oi' i\n', UrU'mU uiiihorifi^;^. 

Thf'.rt'. i« no JK/rMl rotind}ition Tor ;i j^ov^rrnin'^nt, Kulmiiwiivf; U> 
t)i^ fy^'piihir will. TtM? (UmmltfthH ii't¥f i'^n^l Uiim triiUi, uwl tli^ 
will U? /H'mIo i'nr rnom ^'jmiM'^or it in c^/niin;/; iini^.r^, I#ui ]if)\fU- 
lAiionM of liniif^!/J nnniU;r, not l;«;inv; ni/iMt^TM of ilM'Jr own *l'wti- 
fli<w, ^»r*5 oblijf*;'! ♦/; hfuiftuit^ \frwU;ni'ht\ siw\ pr<'/^*niion«ry ; hcucii 
Wf5 bhini't not i\it\ (/Mn;uJi;in» of otlM^r 'l;iy» for »/'^jni*-wjinji; in 
Bnti'tfi mi[;r"nirt/;y durinj( th'? Ani<:rirMn nrvoliition. 

Anii'l ill*: ;ilK;V<vnot<;/J \ntr^Unu f)i«u',tirt«tion4, IhiHininrMl insmU) 
him*** If j/'^rw^nfilly o^lion» t^MjII tlif. inlpibitint^ of ilic^ fuAnuy. A 
ImiU'.ii 'U-^ip^fi'inm, ft^^iin^^i wliioh ihc. t.yt'.hin p/tfiMin^ in tlM; oili^T 
pr(mw,*'H \prt'.vt:uU'A tlio jr^UfpU from pro»^',f«»i nj,r, w#:ij<)i<!'J ii[ion tli« 
tirl;;in fui'i rurftl j//i|/tjI;iiion?* of (/jin;i/Jii. Tli<: yhvfruui*:ni tutvuUfpfui 
itiKjIfin ffiyt^U'jy ; fi ilii<;k V';il f^/VMn;'! nil tin »/;t.ionM, and rnn/Jc it 
ffj^Jonl/^i !;)<•. Ut i\iirnt', who l'H/k<t/| tfif:n:\y Ut uffwtn, witli/;tjt l^ijing 
uhU'' t>; 'livin^j ill*? nioti'Atf* hi' uttiu in i^fwur, 

ThtM*",' rt'Xn hi' \/nvftU: i'/trr''.ii]ffUtU'Uf'A'. w^jhj unlawfiilly vioUt^/]. 
Ijptfii H*.'/t',rst\ (fiwmthim (I'ttl ihti (,fimr yty^Uul witli tb«j fun^ition* 
(ff itff^ifniii^U;} irt',nt',r»\ fin'] tli«; KMrop!;in niailb^i^A lyin^ o|if;n fti 
illt^ if'tvt.ruhr'Hf And th^; /jont^Jit?* mAU^rcA on th*j ihtftr,"^ Jlni* 
ilini'MMl J* dijttrnslf'uln'w^ of l*jt»/Tr wi\U',rn w;m #?n<!Oijr»t!;'''l by tl»« 
iw;iv;niori;).l iftt',m\H',rH hi' tli*; r'/7finc;i)^ wlio fi-./in-d, if Am<rri#«in pro 
jttH(uuf\'ifiiii /muf'4 A li*?;id, for tlM^ir pnvWt^^i^n nin\ n^itionnlityj 
MonTOv<-r, it wnn hu\y Sty /^;r» firming/ tlj« rtff|»nTlM:n«ion» of tin-, ftlii^jrf 
fMn/'/tion/»ri<r^4 that th^y i'AiM Mwak^rn fiyniff^nthy i'itr ihi)um^yi'M tn 
Wmr ii*f*:r»Ahu Ut tAtiuythuiWut^^ innovftti/ni. Kv<Ty tWj p/huh', irt- 
i\m',T*'M\. f'U'vAf.uti w^Tt'. irnpri^m^^i, Uf Ut'A'\f all f;tlMjr» in a Mt»itft ^/f 

//f UrH\9h 5o;U» Arri*!rl'i*, w** not \itmntt*\^ n*tr |>rob«b)y lho<ij{hi of hjr 
hill lor^l^Mp, tbl Umi #lef enth hour^^B. 
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fear for themselves* Some persons, on the other hand/ disappeared 
mysteriously, and having been suddenly and quietly arrested, not 
till long afterwards did their relatives or friends ascertain what 
secret dungeon they were immured in. The suspicion of being 
in communication with " rebels,*' and disobedient to the militia 
law, were the chief pretexts for many of the arrests ; by which 
chiefly the Canadians suffered,— whether it were that the British 
(the greater number of whom were really partisans of the Con- 
gress) disguised their malcontent feelings better j or that the gov- 
ernor, himself an alien, redoubted their greater personal influence, 
and knew that home sympathies would operate in their favour to 
his discredit. This proconsul, therefore, was extremely chary in 
lis repression of the governing race. 

Such unquiet tyranny, all the more oppressive as it was exer- 
cised on a people few in numbers, beginning with the governor, 
extended to the judges in the different tribunals. Accused parties 
were deprived, not only of their liberty, but endamaged in their 
fortunes. Many were ruined through denied or delayed justice, 
or by iniquitous sentences, passed recklessly, in violation of all the 
principles of equity and every proper form of law. Several rich 
citizens of Quebec and Montreal were despoiled of their goods by 
this system of persecution, which became more and more unsparing 
as the royal forces in America had to quail before those of the 
Congress. Without form of process, the soldiery arrested citizens, 
some as accused of high treason, others suspected of minor crimes, 
others again for nobody knew what reason. The arrests began at a 
low point in the social scale and ascended to the highest. Among 
those pounced upon, all more or less distinguished for their birth, 
position, or substance, we may enumerate Messrs. Joutard, Hay, 
Carignan, Du Fort, merchants ; M. la Terri^re, director of the 
iron-works at St. Maurice, and M. Pellion. These were either im- 
prisoned on board vessel s-of-war at Quebec, or cast into dungeons, 
without being informed of the charges (if any) brought against 

• Letter of H. Finlay to Anthony Todd, secretary of the G. P. 0., 
London : " It has an appearance as if the governor of Nova Scotia, 
and our governor here, were yet permitted to take up and open the 
mails from England." Dec. 1, 1783. 
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if^ WMK ou» f/;f iU*; /*>tfb/ i^;^>b<''i^ iaoI/U?*: {y»Mhltly/uiW4^) -mI^t^ «tif#Mr 
wM'li JyvNjHiU ^f^Vy i%M>*'r>t>|| i^^ij ir)*o fr*^!* »M<:fj, tic wn« |ili*'jf'*'^, 

— An'i v\itu ti *h*i vA^^'W/ih */^'U Om pttvfu t^MJfit^ »/U7 huriuji^ 
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4^irt't *ty vJJ Ja«; i/wJ tm « (ri]«(/(; f//r hi.« 'i^mnr/, P^ntut'l wJMim 

(iKyf/f^^e l/'/HiJiiii^* <>«!«^»g:, ;m* 'J«??*.7/i ^«Trir«-)^%); yr*i^rxi r^ 
mAit^-A Pn ywMtuf^ u njgi^m f/t mUmphii^m, uw} U*^ yh¥jtt9 di»- 
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gorfi^d tho numorouH viotimHof Hiaio polity. Guilty and innooont 
allko woro Hot freo, without form or prooom in any onwui. 

While UnlditnnndwnM thuH governing by torror, ho thinking, in 
all Minoority of honrt, that Cnnnda oould bo proMorvod for Dritain 
by no other mcnnfi, — tho troop« of Oongrons woro keeping the field 
0UooeM<(f\illy ngnlnHt thoHe of the king. NeWH of the oupitulatioa 
of Saratoga rebounded, not only throughout the United Htatos, 
but nil Europe; that intolligenee waH eKpoeinlly hailed in Franoo. 
The British had only the capture of l*hilndelphia to console them- 
HolvoH with for the di«a«trou« event. Dr. Franklin, who whh went 
BK ronldent American agent to Parirt, wan received by the French 
miniittry with diHtinguiiihed attention, and by the people with a 
HpocicM of enthuniaum, which Hecmed to have in it a secret nlgnift- 
oance predictive of greater eventa looming in the diatance. After 
Hoveral oonferenoea with the American envoyn, and employing 
great addroM in pernuading Louia XVI to break the treaty of 
1703, the Duke de ChoiHeul had the happincM of aigning, in 
177H, a trenty of alliance and trade with the new republic, which 
thus wan recogniited (as an independent power) by the llrst nation 
of Europe. Franco was, at last, going to bo avenged I To crown 
all, (/hoiseul was about to hear his old antagonist, Lord Chatham, 
proclaim Britain's abnsoment, and see him rise, as it were from 
the grave, to protest, among his fellow peers, against the humilia- 
tion of his country. 

The British cabinet, informed of what was passing on the other 
side of the strait, and determining to forestal the French ministers 
in their meditated hostilities, had already sent orders to attack tho 
French establishments in the Indies ; but, when tho treaty itself 
was sent over, the British government was seised with apprehen- 
sion. Britain never had to encounter BU(*,h formidable and deter- 
mined coalitions as France had to face, under Louis XIV and Napo^ 
Icon. Heoured by her insular position, she has had merely to inter- 
vene as an auxiliary power in the great wars of Europe. In Amerioa, 
on the contrary, she ranked as a chief belligerent; it was now the 
turn of France to oome into the warlike arena as an ally merely ; 
and, as such, she would either gain comparatively easy triumphs, 
or sustain not very damaging reverses. Lord North, laying aside 
usual Britannic haughtiness for tho timO| obtained tho passing of 
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billa, tli'; moflM:r f/tnit^ry r<'ri'/fi »'•/:'! Imtt fiwurnwl rijrM ^/f f»xfri$( 
ilif^n, »mf fl'ithor )-/<•<! fh" wi»rii«try f/» ^-ri'I fvtwuii''''tor}t'rn l/» Afii'!- 
fj^^ to ♦f<'iit. for » p*!»/^*v iiuwn W'T*! Iik''^iv' |Ki«««-f] r;fVotjr)ri(( 

jwilftfion. F««r rnrt/)*; Hi*; Ffrifiih }rt'fitm^. ymi. TIi*t J^wkft #/f 
Ki''/hr/»on'l, in th'; hnu^." nf lofls;, Tri;i'I'; « ffioti/FTi tliJit fl*'? ifi'l#v 
pftr»'l''rK:<! of Ui'; Am^rirftfiai «<h//fi)'l >»^ r *'**.* t<ju\7A' A ^ i»r»rJ pr»yirifr tli*; 
Irin:.^ t/» *H«friis(;^ hi^ mini^f^'r^. Lor'I diifb^im, u]^)\hw/\\ rnorfally 
HI, v/;i*. fioffi': f/» J»ici plfi/y >// "y>rr»f;>if \)it' ftrai of fh*:*!/; j/ro|>^^if»on«. 
" Thi« 'I »y," «»'»'! Ii", *' \ )vnt*. ''Ofi'i'i^jr'"! 'liv;fwr if^-lf, «ri'l win 
<ym»'', ''fin mor<! f irri", proK^ifily Hi'* );»sj*, W»t/; fhi* }i»ll, m<'r''ly f/> *or- 
jirf«>,^ fh^, fri'li^/rrntiori 7r>»'K;Ji filh «?»»! nh/»o<«t. V»ir«f« iny h«i»f1, on 

Amf'.nntt wjmi wbofit. f/i \h', «'i}rf«lM/:/| f^> yon.'* ff'T b'»j^»n )ii« '/rn- 
tion in a ff'-f;!'! f/ffM; »?»'! with *"ff)b'irrft««/-/J tiff/rfin/*/!^ ^mf^ m )i« 

po*!"'!, J»ri'l tfi*: <r7il r»!S!'ilt<? i'fAW^tti'j ih^m^ oil '/f whi'^h li^r )»»rl 
pr<"li'*'-'l. " f for<«j»w 5i|| t|,<cy! thif»j/«, f for<.t/;M fli'-rri ;ill^ uml, 

in/;i»t iirifftrhifriU]y^ f W/i*. » tru' j»roj/h<'t...,. My lor'l«, T r*v 

jm/T'; th;if tli^ i/f»y«T hft«t n'lt n]f,n*f] M^fftu mf. yt ; fh«t f nm i»fil1 
ft1i'/<', to lift up jny y'/inc ft'j^.iin.j^t, th<; 'li»rfi*'n»UTrfi*'fit. of thi^ »fi- 
dfin* ^n^J rf»'f«;t riobk mnnsirfhy. |/orr#!/| d^rwn »« I wmwitfi WJily 
nnff'y'iri'j^ F nrn ill fitf/-/! f/, cs/.ry*-, my ffmuiry in tini'^* ^^ 'l»n^<T; 
fefit c/f |/»nj^ »<« fwv/n r*'nioin<? to r/i<!^ F *f»»ll fi'^/T {ftvf. my *;oftn4'ni 
i/ft ^\i''. hftufti *ff Hrun^nifi)( \$*'\u^ th'^^Mi"] of finy y-^ri fif if.«i F»<^i- 
tfl^^r; i^tntrr «li;»ll I ft<HW!nt f/; th*! F^ritiefi notion iK-intr 'lipFionour*'*! 
Iiy on ij/norninimi*! •enrr^ji^J'rr '/f it«i rij/M<!," Tl»i«< 'T'fwninj^ effort 
eJiFi^'i'ti'/l til*: for^r/'t* '/f fh'! jrr'rnt, hfuSfff, who ^Jipifi^l not, long 
ttft/jrw«r<Iat ; fort'inj«t<r /'«« li«» w^niM hfiv*i «!«:t/'<Tn*r/l it; in not. mtr- 
yW\u'j: ^)i^^ vj;jir»tJon '/f Flritoin frtnu b'T f;olorii/*«{, whif^h \if. /'mi«- 
tak'rnly; f*/tuf'/']7f*A Up )m ^h^^ ^(m^4^%i wi«(forttjn<j thftt, t^.vtrr t'/itnM 
fiftv'; Wftll^n )\f\r* 

• Ttii» mcm'/fftWe sp^erJi ^m flelir^r^d on Uio 7lt» //f Aj^ril, 1778. 
'Myor'1 CtiAttMrn ent^r^d fti^ tio'iA^ uttiro/I in a tUAi %u\i of bUck r^lret, 
ft full wig, Aticl wr«pp«y| in flAnMl to Ui« kDM«. (fi« wm a f0«rt/r to 
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gorged the numerous victims of state polity. Ouilty and innocent 
alike were set free, without form or process in any cases. 

While Haldimand was thus governing by terror, he thinking, in 
all sincerity of heart, that Canada could be preserved for Britain 
by no other means, — the troops of Congress were keeping the field 
successfuUy against those of the king. News of the capitulation 
of Saratoga resounded, not only throughout the United States, 
but all Europe ; that intelligence was especially hailed in France. 
The British had only the capture of Philadelphia to console them- 
selves with for the disastrous event. Dr. Franklin, who was sent 
as resident American agent to Paris, was received by the French 
ministry with distinguished attention, and by the people with a 
species of enthusiasm, which seemed to have in it a secret signifi- 
cance predictive of greater events looming in the distance. After 
several conferences with the American envoys, and employing 
great address in persuading Louis XYI to break the treaty of 
1763, the Duke de Choiseul had the happiness of signing, in 
1778, a treaty of alliance and trade with the new republic, which 
thus was recognized (as an independent power) by the first nation 
of Europe. France was, at last, goiog to be avenged ! To crown 
all, Choiseul was about to hear his old antagonist, Lord Chatham, 
proclaim Britain's abasement, and see him rise, as it were from 
the grave, to protest, among his fellow peers, against the humilia- 
tion of his country. 

The British cabinet, informed of what was passing on the other 
side of the strait, and determining to forestal the French ministers 
in their meditated hostilities, had already sent orders to attack the 
French establishments in the Indies ; but, when the treaty itself 
was sent over, the British government was seized with apprehen- 
sion. Britain never had to encounter such formidable and deter- 
mined coalitions as France had to face, under Louis XIY and Napo- 
leon. Secured by her insular position, she has had merely to inter- 
vene as an auxiliary power in the great wars of Europe. In America, 
on the contrary, she ranked as a chief belligerent; it was now the 
turn of France to come into the warlike arena as an ally merely ; 
and, as such, she would either gain comparatively easy triumphs, 
or sustain not very damaging reverses. Lord North, laying aside 
usual Britannic haughtiness for the time, obtained the passing of 
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Iificf*, HitlliTan now htirnt th<»ir villn^«Hi and *»rnp«. rnrn\i(**\ ilirir 
cimliardfi, cut thoir frnit-trr»<«fi, nnr| |cO thoir muntrr nnr vaH di*. 
unrt. The rolir« of thin warliko rnr •, pvrrwfiiln «o pntmt nnd pci 
prond, pttwiod to the northward of th« jn****** l»k«'«. »nd w»<tlpd on 
Undfl w^ijfnod to tlw'ni by Ui^* I^ritiffh aiithoritiiMi. wlipro tlwy 
utill clinj( to fiin|><i of wo^nlhind, Inft on tlip pkirt« fif ft rivilixatioti 
which w now prcrfi«»ini< around th^'ir pirnfity holdin(c«i on vxf^rr W'U*. 
Il<Mjiin*fl t^o a Mnall numhirr, far roniov<»d from th*' Inndu of thoir 
proj<*!nitora, thin ra^o of gavajfji^, whirh. arontnry and a halfaf^, 
kopt all alKirij^inal iNorth Arn^Tiofi in aw**, aro *trivinj{ in tain ni 
ihia <hy a^ninat thoir ini|K'ndinK annihilation, wpakpnc'd. 4**^ 
•poihid, iUfiy friiithnaly mnik Ut prr»h»nK thp aj^rmy wht<'h prrcfideii 
extinction, and try Ut continuf! an ^-xiat'inr*' that haa }H*€*n pro- 
lon^fMl latterly hy HiHKMiur derived from that v^'ry civilisation whioh 
will finally efface them from the «arth.* 

* Tlifj Oana/Jian K'tytirumf.nl puhlUhnd, in 1H58, an int«>r(*pf}rif( Uopofi 
regHr(Iir)(( th«. rf.munui^ nf tho (riHinrt frih"?! gtill nutt'iriufi^ in rarioua 
pftft4';f o'lr tw'> pr'r/inn<iJi. Anr.'»r'linj( to th/it fport, Ui<? (r'fq>if/i$<, nrt<*r 
q»jliMrj^ Ufir nafnl stoi), f'-'-ivT'l n |/r«rit frntn H'n Pr"!* ri': (fnhlimnn'], 
In 17H4, on th*i Oran'l fliir<»r, b'-tw^'n Uk^a Kri" nri'l nnfnrio. Horn*; 
Ifot «i<«Ul«''l aUo on thfl Tham*'^, a riv^r whi'h falU into Ink** Ht, Olalr«*. 
Th«ir i^/ipulaiion nuniii^rji from 2,000 lo H,000 *otiI*, 

Tiife Ir';<|uoi5p local*^d hj tli«; o)'I<?n Kr«n':h gorfrnin'int at Hanit Hi. 
LouiHf nufi at St. Hf-'i^Uf on tlio Atn*',riKnu froniiMr, arc. a littlf; morn ad- 
vane*"! in ';iv»li/,;il/of» th»in tij"- pr''/;"'lif»(( ; Ih'/ tmtii)tt t fihout 2,'JOO in 
all ; inhabit honfi»!>» Cnot wi((wam^; of ^ton*^ or woo'l, till a umall lur- 
faw of hm'l, an'l po<si«r*4 Rorn*; farmirifr Htoclc, 

Tii*5 wan<lftnn(( tri>K?« on lh«r north g)<J«! of th^ Kt. hnnrpnt:*^^ frnm lh«j 
rtrrr Haf(tf*>naj Ui th*? Atlanti';, may numh^r 2,500 nonN. Th**/ ara 
chi^'Hy Montatrnai^. Th<'f*! ar*; i»*>«i»Jtj*, on th<? iiam*i •li't*) of the flo';«J, 
fih'jir*! Kajfn<!na)r, th«? iJulb^t-h'ra'N rrftt<?»-^)<?-Ho«i)<«^;, th«» A)f(on'pi)rt« 
of thr»!«? \i\rt',fn, ihti Nipi««iinjjJi, th«» Otiawasi, lh*5 Mi^la^sfin^, an'l th« 
Ifa^Vapl^; all th'tv^ lrit/«»>i, ♦I'tatt/'rfr/l amon(( th**, f/anr<Tnfian hij^hlands 
(T^urt!nlUI*'ii)f nr*9 wnndT^r*! ; an'I th«! «*timat^'l n«imh«»f of lh«5 iiar»- 
g<lM t^; th*) "oiith of lh<? Haffn^rnay, i» 2,r/;0 nonU in all. Th«»/ ara of 
|f'mUi((nai4 r:onAan((uiniiy. 

Th*! Ni|»J«isiln((«, fh*; AI((on<piina, and ih* lr'/*jnoi4 '/f Two Moiintain^, 
reckon ftHi §tfuU; th<; AtM!na/pil4 of Hi. yrnttf.in, T-*,! ) *)io«f<! of UAcntt^ 
titfiir, )72 ; th« Unttmn of J*»»i n'^Kor 'tt^, 2*f2 ; th*- Am^l^kif^Ji of Oraoti 
Rivr, 17) ; h<it th<;4a ar<; tiumtfrnttn \n t^iw iJrriaawkk. Th<) M\4imnm 
of ItentigouGhe, nunher 17/? 40 iU. 
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The arrival of 6,000 auxiliaries under Couot de Rochambeau, 
tlie active co-operation of the French and Spanish fleets, the adhe- 
sion of Holland, against which Britain had just declared war, were 
conjointly about to settle the question of the independence of the 
Americans. Despite their victories at Guildford, Hobkirk, and 
Etati Springs, the British being pressed on the side of Virginia and 
the Carolinas, by the corps of Generals Morgan, Green, and Lafay- 
ette, were thrust back on Yorktown by the army of Washington 
and the French corps of Rochambeau, and finally obliged to lay 
down their arms, to the number of 6,000 regulars and 1,500 sea- 
men — a victory which ensured the independence of the United 
States. This was the second British army which surrendered bo- 
dily during the war, a circumstance unparalleled in modern military 
annals. General Cornwallis, who commanded in chief, being ill. 
General O'Hara it was who led the royal troops in defiling before 
their captors. He wished to deliver his sword to Rochambeau, 
but the latter refused to accept it ; and pointing to Washington, 
said, that as the French were auxiliaries only in the country, it was 
to the American generalissimo he must present it, and receive 
orders from.* 

The British people were astounded by intelligence of the battle 
of Yorktown, and bent under the violence of the war-storm. The 
house of commons, which had promised the king, three months 
before, to enable him to carry on the war with vigour, presented 

If we turn our regards to Upper Canada, we find in Walpole Island, 
foot of river Ste. Claire, 800 or 900 Indians, half of them Chippewas, 
the other moiety Powtowatamis ; in the Eeart^ Channel and at Ste. 
Claire, nearly 500 aborigines of divers tribes ; in Manitoulin Island, 
1226 souls ; and scattered on the northern lake-board of Huron and Su- 
perior, sundry tribes, the numbers in which it would be hard to esti- 
mate, but they are very small relatively to the extent of the territories 
which they occupy. 

There may be some more points of the vast superficies of Canada, 
where there are other aboriginal families not comprehended in the fore- 
going enumeration, but they are gradually disappearing as civilization 
progresses. Moreover, the mountain chain known as the Laurentides, 
will serve them, for a long time to come, as an asylum ; especially the 
highland region neighbouring the lower flood and gulf of St. Lawrence. 

• Memoirs of the Count de S^gur. 
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an address, voted almost unanimously, praying that he would bring 
about a peace. A resolution was passed also, that whosoever should 
counsel a perseverance in hostilities, would be declared an enemy 
to king and country.* These votes led to the dissolution of Lord 
North's cabinet, in March 1782, and the marquis of Rocking- 
ham, notwithstanding his Majesty's repugnance, was charged to 
form a new administration. 

General Carleton came to replace general Clinton as chief of 
the British northern army. He brought to Quebec news of tiie 
approaching peace. The negotiations were opened in Paris, at 
the intermediation of the emperor of Germany, and 3rd Sept., 
1783, was signed the memorable treaty by which Great Britain 
recognized the independence of the United States ; Europe, at 
the same time, receiving into the comity of nations, the earliest- 
formed power of the new world. All the territory which, after 
the conquest of Canada, had been detached from that country to 
aggrandize the neighbouring colonies, was reclaimed by the Amer- 
icans, and ceded by the British. By this cession, the cities of 
Quebec and Montreal found themselves thinly separated, by but 
a few leagues' interspace, from the American frontiers ; and Canada 
lost, along with the posts yielded up to the United States, a great 
part of the lucrative traffic hitherto maintained with the savages 
of the west. More than a moiety of the Canadians settled in 
the outer territories, became citizens of America, without ceasing 
to be French in spirit j and Detroit, their chief locality, ceased 
to be a British settlement. 

By this abridgment of territory, Canada lost lake Champlain, 
and the neighbouring highlands, a country of varied surface, in- 
tersected with lakes, rivers, defiles, and other natural obstacles — 
the whole constituting a territorial bulwark for the frontier of 
whichever nation possessed it. During five campaigns, all the 
eflforts of the British armies, four or five times more numerous 
than ours, were wasted in that rugged region during the seven 
years' war, and in the same locality did Burgoyne find the com- 
mencement of the difficulties which led to his discomfiture. The 



• No such resolution, we believe, was ever proposed in Britain j cer« 
;tainly none such was passed in either house of parliament.— JS. 
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treaty of Paris, by fixing the Canadian frontier at the foot of 
Lake Champlain, approximated the American outposts to the en- 
trance of the spacious and fertile plain of Montreal, which has an 
extent of 40 leagues every way, and is situated in the heart of our 
country. This arrangement recovered, on that side, the natural 
defences of the province, and left Montreal exposed at all times 
to the assaults of the Americans ; but more especially since the 
disappearance of the forests which screened it till the epoch of 
1812. But Britain righteously suffered herself from the privations 
she willed to inflict on the Canadians, by annexing a great part of 
their country to the older British colonies, after the peace of 1763. 
She was fain therefore, to locate, in the northern region of Can- 
ada, the American royalists who were expelled by their republican 
compatriots. More than 25,000 of the former settled in Nova 
Scotia and Upper Canada. Many Acadians, likewise, came to 
settle in Canada, upon the sea-board of the Laurentian Gulf; 
preferring, says M. Lebrun, a monarchic colony of French origin 
and habitudes, to an Anglo-American republic. It was at the 
time of this emigration, that the Smith, Scotfc, and Stewart fami- 
lies came and established themselves on the margin of the St. 
Lawrence, scions of whom were afterwards destined to fill lead- 
ing places in the Canadian magistracy. 

The peace procured, withal, two advantages for this country j 
for it put an end to the military system prevailing before, and 
accelerated the establishment of representative government. In 
terms of a direction by the British ministry, the law of habeas 
corpus was introduced, after a long discussion, in virtue of an or- 
dinance by the legislative council ; which was the last document 
signed by general Haldimand, before demitting his gubernatorial 
functions to his successor (H. Hamilton) in 1785. 

The departing governor was not destitute of sensitiveness : this 
caused him to suffer from the isolation to which his own stern 
temper, suspicious and vindictive disposition, confined him amidst 
a community which he had alienated. Detested by every one, 
he knew the fact, and solicited a recal, during two years, before 
he left. " Although he had been depicted," says the baroness de 
Riedsnel, " as a man of an intractable character, we treated him 
with sincerity and frankness ; which pleased him all the more, 
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that he had rarely met with persons who did the like." In 
truth, it would be unjust to place to his account all the rigours 
which he employed. Good intents are recognizable, on hia 
part, through much of what he did ; his chief aim really being, 
to preserve Canada as a British dependency. We must, above all, 
admit, that to him were due the first modifications of British 
polity in favour of the Canadians, although the result of the 
American revolution was yet more effective in bringing about bene- 
ficial changes. It was he who recommended conservation of 
the territory situated between the St. Lawrence and the United 
States frontiers ; and caused lord Sidney, contrary to the mind 
of lord North, to adopt, in 1784, the right view of this matter. 
Haldimand's error was, exaggerating the spirit of the olden sys- 
tem of French colonial administration ; for the judicious exercise 
of absolute power demands, perhaps, more talent than is needful 
for wielding balanced powers. Now that we retrospectively view 
Haldimand's leaden tyranny without prejudice, now that we dis- 
cern what was his master thought, few of us perhaps will reftise 
to pardon him for his rough but honest absolutism, out of regard 
for his efforts to preserve intact a portion of the soil reclaimed by 
aliens, which had been gained to civilization by our ancestors. 

His administrative troubles did not terminate with his admin- 
istration, which lasted six years. Several of those persons he had 
incarcerated followed him to England, and cited him before the 
British tribunals. No sooner was Du Calvet liberated, than he 
repaired to London, and demanded justice against Haldimand, 
from the home authorities. In an audience with the ministry, he 
solicited his recal, in order to bring him within the jurisdiction 
of the English courts of law, preparatory to a prosecution. As 
this would have created a public scandal, to the detriment of those 
who appointed him, the ministers first put off Du Calvet with eva- 
sions, and then ceased to attend to his representations. He how- 
ever, as energetic as indefatigable, published a volume of letters, 
addressed to the king, the prince of Wales, the ministry, and to 
the Canadians, bearing the title, " Appeal to the Justice of the 
State,'* copies of which he profusely scattered about both in Brit- 
ain and Canada. These letters, couched in a fervid style, and vio- 
lent in tone, manifested the proud and independent spirit of their 
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writer. Da Calvet therein skilfully identified his own cause 
with that of the public, and expressed hard truths, to the dis- 
credit of the government, which few malcontents in the colony 
would have dared to utter above their breath. Among the out- 
bursts of his rude eloquence, we find exclamations instinct with 
feelings of national pride, and marked by a noble indignation. 
'^ How sad a thing it is to be vanquished !" he thus expressed 
himself: " our brothers' blood, shed in the field of battle, yet cries 
to us from the ground ; but bodily wounds, however deep, will 
heal in time. It is the constant pressure of the victor's hand 
when the struggle is over, — that is the * iron ' which enters the 
soul ; and to become the bondmen of another race, itself living 
in freedom, is the most intolerable part of our fate. Can it be 
that our slackness in not holding out longer against our conquer- 
ors, has merited their contempt, as our first earnest efforts in 
shunning the yoke excited their ire I It was not alone to resist- 
less might we owed our undoing : the divisions among our chief 
defenders became the most efficient means for our prostration on 
the plains of Abraham. Our fall there was deadly indeed, but 
not final : we rose again next year, staggeringly it may be, and 
dealt our enemies a damaging blow in parting, — on the same blood- 
stained field too ; thus clearing our reputation at least from an im- 
putation that otherwise might have been launched at us, of being 
deficient in the military spirit inherent to our race."* 

* As confessedly we find great difficnlty in translating a patriotie 
outburst, expressed in impassioned (and not very classical) French, we 
think it will be but fair to subjoin M. du Gal vet's text, as cited by M. 
Garneau (vol. iii pp. 51-2) : — " Qu'il est triste d'dtre vaincu 1 [ Vce victis!] 
S'il n'en coutait encore que le sang qui arrose les champs de bataiUe, la 
plaie serait bien profonde, bien douloureuse ; elle saignerait bien des 
ann^es — mais le temps la fermerait. Mais ^tre condamn^ a sentir con- 
tinuellement la main d'un vainqueur qui s'appesantit sur vous ; maia 
d'etre esclave a perp^tuite du souverain constitutionel du peuple le plus 
libre de la terre, e'en est trop I Serait-ce que notre Islchet^ cL disputer la 
victoire, en nous d^gradant dans I'esprit de nos conqu^rants, aurait 
m^rit^ leur colore et leur mepris ? Mais ce furent les divisions de nos 
g^n^rauz qui les firent battre ; mais nous, nous primes notre revanche, 
et nous lavaLmes, le 28 avril 1760, la honte de leur ddfaitc, et sur le 
mdme champ de bataille 1 "......." BataiUe, premiere bataille de 
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After depicting, in sombre tints, the tyrannical system under 
which the country was groaning, he contrasted the conduct 
of the British rulers in a conquered dependency, with that of the 
Marquis de Bouill^, governor of the Windward Islands, Frenck 
West Indies, who in 1778, took from the British St. Christopher's, 
St. Eustatia, and Dominica, and treated the inhabitants with a 
kindness which called forth their grateful acknowledgments. — Re- 
verting to his own wrongs, he entered into a detail of the perse- 
cution he had endured ; denouncing the corruptions of his judges, 
who, during his imprisonment, found means to strip him of a 
great part of his fortune, by depriving him, through denials of 
justice, of the ordinary means of defence, and allowing the gov- 
ernor to intimidate him by taking a place on the bench beside the 
proper judges in the cause, contrary to legal usage, and even to 
common decency : finally, after intimating that a great number of 
{lis compatriots were still exposed to the like treatment, he com- 
pleted his picture of the government, the most striking traits in 
which were, despotic action in its chief, servility and adulation 
in his functionaries, malversations of the latter to gratify the 
ruler or to serve party interests ; constant violations of the act of 
1774; refusals to call into operation the colony's olden jurispru- 
denoe, &c. In conclusion he reclaimed the establishment of a 
constitutional government, founded on the following bases : — 

1. Conservation of the French civil laws. 

Quebec, nous frapperez-vous toujours !"...." Oh I illustre marquis de 
BouilM, est-ce ainsi que votre grande &me a perverti le fruit de la vie- 
toire ? Les vaincus sous tos mains n^ont-ils pas 4i6 des enfknts ch^ris ? 
Leur reconnaissance n'^ctat-t-elle pas aujourd'hui pour exalter Ja gran« 
deur de votre cl^mence ? L^Angleterre ne se fait-elle pas une gloire d» 
les imiter ? Ah ! je reconnais d ces traits le g6nie noble de la nation 
anglaise ; elle donne ici la plus belle idde de sa rertu, en rendant horn- 
mage a celle du grand homme qni n'a 4i6 vainqueur que pour etre bien« 
faiteur. Le Canada n^aura-t-il jamais les memes remerciments d lui 
faire pour sa protection et ses bienfkits, au nom du moins de ces Fran- 
^ais qui viennent de fkire envers des Anglais un si noble usage de la 
▼ictoire ?" The memorialist probably alludes to the fkct of the chamber 
of commerce, Glasgow, having voted the presentation of a handsome 
pair of pistols, with a grateful letter, to M. de Bou{U6j^SBr his humane 
treatment of British subjects hia captives, conquered or taken captive 
in the West Indies.— vB* 
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2. Extension of the English habeas corpus act to Canada. 

3. Trial (criminal) by jury. 

4. Permanent office (inamovahilttS) for the legislative coun- 
cillors, judges, and even ordinary legal functionaries ; or so long as 
no misconduct in place were both charged and proved against 
them. 

5. The governor to be subject, the same as others, to the laws 
of the province. 

6. Creation of an elective assembly. 

7. Recognition of six members, to sit in parliament as repre- 
sentatives of Canada ; three for the district of Quebec, and three 
for that of Montreal. 

8. Freedom of conscience ; no man to be deprived of his poli- 
tical rights on account of his religious belief.* 

9. Reform of the local judicature ; restoration of the supreme 
(mpirieur) council. 

10. Creation of a provincial military establishment; formation 
of a Canadian regiment composed of two battalions. 

11. Liberty of the press. 

12. Colleges for the education of youth; employment of the 
Jesuits in this work,f conformably to their primitive destination. 
Parochial schools. 

13. Naturalization of the Canadians, so as to endow them with 
British rights, and entitle them to vindicate the same in every 
part of the empire. 

These elements of a constitution, more liberal than that ac- 
corded in 1791, sufficiently manifest the views of the author. 
They are even of a more advanced character than those adopt- 
ed by the partisans of ministerial responsibility at the pres- 
ent time. In proposing that the governor-general should be 
made amenable to our laws, Du Calvet wished to divest the home 
government of a power he considered dangerous, ^ut it is only 

• M. du Calvet was a French Protestant. His nationality and reli- 
gious belief perhaps stood in the way of his finding friends in either 
camp. Be that as it maj, he was a man of spirit and intelligence : he 
was most cruelly used. — B. 

t This speaks well for the proposer's liberal feeling, as a CalTinist.— >^. 
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in our own day that the judges have become irremoyable, or tibat 
we have had public schools in all the parishes. As for the pro- 
posed admission of Canadian representatives to the British parlia- 
ment, the small number of such therein present at any given mo- 
ment (of interest to Canada) would have had little influence on 
the polity of an evil-disposed cabinet ; and an innovation like this 
on the British constitution might have had inconvenient, not to 
to say undesiderable results, for increased presence of our M.P.s. 
among those of the mother country would have had to be accom- 
modated to the growing numbers of the colonists. The example of 
ancient Rome, whose decline and fall were .(remotely) due to 
extending citizenship to the other Italian populations,* is not en- 
couraging for a metropolitan government to adopt (or carry further) 
a similar system : unless, indeed, the colonies so to be represented 
were both feeble at the time, and never likely to become Iredoubt- 
able to the mother country. 

Du Calvet's book was published in London in 1784. It procured 
for its author many partisans in Britain, men who otherwise 
evinced great devotedness to the constitutional cause of Canada, 
and greatly helped to obtain for us representative legislature.f 

General Haldimand left the administration of the province to 
lieutenant-governor Hamilton, one of the moderate members of 
the legislative council. The latter was replaced, next year (1785), 
by colonel Hope ; but who, very soon afterwards, had to give way 
to Sir Guy Carleton, re-appointed governor, after having been 
called to the peerage with the title of Lord Dorchester, who landed 
at Quebec in the month of October, along with the ex-attorney 
general of New York, Mr. Smith, now come to Canada as chief- 

• Montesquieu : Grandeur et Dicadence des Romains^ ch. IX. ' 
t Du Caivet was in France during the year 1T83. He saw Franklin 
in Paris, then resident ambassador for the United States, and asked his 
aid in obtaininflMpayment from the Congress for the equipments he fur- 
nished to the Americans, as already stated. He observed, at the same 
time, that his health, undermined by incarceration in Canadian prisons, 
and his advanced age, would not allow of his proceeding to the States, 
and proffering his claim personally. Franklin transmitted his papers 
to the Congress. — Letter from Franklin to the President of the Congress, 
dated " Passy (near Paris), Nov. 1st. 1T83 ; " in the collected Works of 
Benjamin Franklin^ vol. X. 
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justice of the province. His lordship was invested with the titfo 
and functions of governor-general of all the British possessions in 
North America. On resuming the reins of power, he found the 
country much agitated on the question of constitutional govern- 
ment. The legislative council had fallen into general disfavour, 
and its submissiveness to orders from head-quarters increased daily 
the number of its enemies. Mr. Einlay and another councillor, 
who had manifested some indications of a spirit of independence, 
were now in a state of great disquietude, and sought to regain the 
good graces of the re-constituted governor by the most hiuniliating 
professions of repentance.* Allsopp had been expelled (retrajich^ 
from the council. 

Peace was no sooner proclaimed, than the British parliament 
was flooded with petitions from Canada. Those first presented (in 
1783), and signed by the old and new colonists — namely, bearing 
British and Canadian signatures together — ^were taken to England 
by three deputies, Messrs. Adh^mar, Powell, and Belisle. The 
petitioners reclaimed, in general terms, full enjojrment of the rights 
and privileges attaching to the quality of British subjects ; but 
the chief aim of a number of the parties was, to obtain the intro- 
duction of the law of habeas corpus. A demand was made, in 
fine, that all the people of Canada, without distinction of race or 
religion, and whatever might be the form of our administrative 
government, should be invested with the same rights, privileges, 
and immunities (^prerogatives) as those appertaining to Britons 
in every region of the world. These terms being interpreted in a 
more general sense by the constitutionalists, the l^slative body 
set about protesting, in 1784, against the proposed innovation of 
an elective assembly; and M. de St. Luc moved that an address 

• Finlay was deputy postmaster-general in America after 1184. — " Let 
me once more repeat," wrote this gentleman, " that Sir Guy Carleton 
shall have no cause to be displeased with me : my duty is to be with 
the government : it is every honest man's business to assist the ruling 
powers, far more a well-meaning councillor." Letter from H. Finlay to 
governor Skene, dated Aug. 8, 1T85. — "Letter which I wrote to Sir Guy 
Carleton, in which I stated my conjecture touching the cause of his 
displeasure, and expressed my sorrow for havings unintentionally offended 
his Excellency." Letter to Mr. Todd, secretary of the General Post 
Office, London. 
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should be presented to the king, thanking his majesty for his pro- 
tection of Canada during the American revolutionary war, and pray- 
ing that he would maintain intact the government of 1774.* Mr. 
Grant opposed the drawing up of such an address, and proposed 
rather that a committee should be nominated to prepare a petition 
in favour of the elective principle, but his motion was disapproved 
of by several of the other British councillors. " All things taken 
into account," said Finlay, " it is doubtful whether there would 
be any advantage in our having a legislative assembly in the pres- 
sent state of the country ; for the old subjects of the king, namely 
those British-born, would have no chance of being elected by 
people of the French-Canadian race.'* After a long discussion, 
Grant's amendment was rejected, and St. Luc*s address adopted 
by a majority of about two-thirds, the number of votes being 17. 
Messrs. Leve?que and De L^ry, who were in the minority, entered 
written protests against the decision. 

The council registrar {greffier) was directed to lay the address 
at his Majesty's feet, and use his efforts to secure a continuation 
of the existing constitution. A Jesuit named Roubaud, who had 
been in Quebec as it appeared, in the time of governor Murray, but 
was now resident in London, put himself in communication with 
the Canadian anti-constitutionalists, and menaced some function- 
aries with the resentment of Carleton. This person, who had 
access to the ministry, or some of its supporters, could have some- 
what moderated their ardour. f Anyhow, the address was well 
received by the ministry — a thing of course, however ; for the 
governor, and a majority of the council, did not move a step in 
an affair so important, without first anticipating the assent, formal 
or tacit, of the colonial-office. The ministers, who thought that 
the time for granting a free government was not yet come, gave 
in, therefore, to the views of the legislative council. Lord Sidney 
went so far as to say, while acquiescing in the introduction of the 
law of habeas corpus, that he was convinced all other restrictions 
proposed to be put on the executive of the colony, would be to its 

* MioQtes of the Legislative Council. 

t " Ce personnage put mod^rer un peu leur ardeur." These 

wordSi obscure to us, may be pregaaat with meaning for others.— jB. 
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detriment ; and that those who demanded an elective assembly, 
trial by jury, and irremovability of the judges, were ill-disposed 
persons, whose loyalty appeared to him to be very doubtful. 

Despite such observations (from men high in place), discussions 
regarding forms of government were still warmly maintained in 
Canada. In 1784, public meetings on the subject were holden in 
Quebec and Montreal, and new petitions were sent thence to 
London, to demand — this time in a formal and precise manner— 
an elective assembly, a council of unsalaried members, the exten- 
sion of British jurisprudence to parts beyond the jurisdictions of 
Quebec and Montreal (the only two districts then regularly or- 
ganized), and trial by jury in civil cases. 

These demands raised up a formidable opposition. Counter-peti- 
tions, signed by more than 4,000 persons, were sent to Britain de- 
precating an assent to the demands expressed in the foregoing. 
It is plain, therefore, that a considerable number of the Canadians, 
at that time, were in favour of a free government ; while the re- 
mainder, adhering to olden opinions on the subject, were formally 
opposed to its introduction. — The demand for an elective assembly 
was renewed in 1785. Certain London merchants, trading to 
Canada, presented a memorial in favour of that measure to the 
ministry. This application, in its terms, went much farther than 
those expressed in the petitions of the Canadian liberals ; since it 
assumed that a majority of the inhabitants of the colony desired 
to be governed by the laws of England, and ruled in perfect accord- 
ance with the principles of the British constitution. Amidst this 
conflict of parties, the private information which reached London 
from the colony, served only to increase the embarrassment of the 
ministry. Thus oven the most moderate anglifiers wrote, that it 
would be impossible to find enough of men in the country fit to 
represent the people in a legislative assembly ; that all the Cana- 
dians cai'ed much to preserve were, their religion and their accus- 
tomed laws of succession to property ; and after having recom- 
mended, with expressions of regret, the subjugation of a people to 
another nation, the petitioners concluded by suggesting, that the 
British portion of the population should have representatives in 
the house of commons — a measure more preferable by far than 
constituting a local legislature, with members composed of and 
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elected by French Canadians I As r(^rded the religious aspect 
of the subject, M. Adhdmar found the ministry still opposed to 
the induction of priests bom under the domination of the Bour- 
bons. The colonial-office was possessed with a' notion that it was 
possible and fitting to discredit the Canadian church, by choosing 
hierarchs for it through whom it might be directed under minis- 
terial inspirations. The Dominican Taylor, and a KecoUet named 
Kilder, men infamous for their debaucheries, were spoken of afl 
being proper subjects for placing at the head of the church of 
Canada. In March, 1785, M. Adhdmar presented a memorial to 
the ministers, demonstrating that the Canadians might choose 
priests for themselves, without the state incurring any danger 
thereby ; but finding that the British people cherished prejudices 
against everything French and catholic, recommended the Cana- 
dian clergy to join with the people in demanding a representative 
government. Hence it was that, in 1792, M. de Bedard, superior 
of the Seminary, and M. Plessis, parish priest (cuH) of Quebec, 
figured as members of the constitutional assembly. 

Meanwhile, the British ministry resolved to institute a new in- 
quest to collect information and report on the state of the colony. 
Lord Dorchester re-entered on office with orders to this efiect. 
During twenty-six years, Canada had been subjected to three seve- 
ral systems of government ; all which, though differing in name, 
perfectly resembled each other in tyranny, and in the disorders 
they gave rise to. The legislative council was divided into several 
committees, charged to inquire regarding the administration of 
justice, the condition of the militia, roads, agriculture, the amount 
of population, state of trade, police, and education ; each commit- 
tee to make a separate report on the subjects referred to it. As 
most of the committees were composed of British members, the 
Canadians had no hopes of any good arising for themselves from 
investigations conducted by men whom they believed to be hostile 
to their laws and nationality.* Their suspicions were especially 



• The council, at this time, was composed of the following members : 
Colonel Hope, lieutenant-governor ; William Smith, chief-justice ; Sir 
John Johnson, superintendent-general of savages ; Sir Charles de La- 
T«ndiere, chief superintendent of highways ; Chevalier Picot^ de BeUs- 
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raised when thej took note of the choice made of witnesses to be 
examined. They knew well that the governor, lieutenant-gover- 
nor Hope, the president of the council, and judges Mabane and 
Eraser, were favourable to maintaining the ancient laws ; and that 
consequently, tiie opposite party, directed by chief-justice Smith, 
were in a minority. 

Smith, in contradiction to the opinion of Mas^res,* maintained 
that the English laws had been introduced in terms of divers parlia- 
mentary statutes ; that the act of 1774 was not sufficient to revoke 
those laws ; that they ought to be followed for all suits between 
British clients, just as French laws were had recourse to by Cana- 
dians ; and that when a Canadian and a Briton were at law, the 
olden jurisprudence was to rule if the chose in action were of the 
nature of real estate, but', when relating to merchantable pro- 
duce (avail rapport au commerce) , the English law ought to de- 
termine the case. He alleged, likewise, that the Royal Instructions 
issued to the governor several years before, and which recommend- 
ed the introduction of English law, might be legally followed. 

The members of the court of common pleas, Judge Mabane 
amongst them, maintained that the French laws were in force 
for Canada; that the ordinance of 1785 introduced English com- 

tre, superintendent of roads ; R. A. de Boucherville, inspector of roads ; 
Hugh Finlay, postmaster-general ; Henry Caldwell, receiver-general j 
William Grant, depaty receiver-general ; Samuel Holland, arpenteur- 
g^D^ral I John Collins, deputy arpenteur-g^n^ral ; and Sir George Bar- 
nail, provincial secretary. 

* Maseres said that the proclamation of 1*764 sufficed not to abrogate 
the laws of the colony, and that an act of parliament alone could change 
them : " If these arguments against the king being singly, without the 
parliament, the legislator of the province, are just, it will follow of 
eourse that all the ordinances hitherto passed in this province are null 
aad void, as being founded at best (for I shall endeavour to show that 
they have not even this foundation) upon the king's single authority. 
And if so, then the great ordinance of 17th of September, 1*764, by which 
the French laws were abolished, and the laws of England introduced 
in their stead, will be void among the rest : and, consequently the 
French laws must, by virtue of the first maxim above laid down, foe 
deemed to be still legally in force." — ji plan /or settling the Laws and 
the Mministration of Justice in the Province of Quebec, 
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revengefulness of certain fraudulent traders, '*whom they (the 
judges) had righteously mulcted of £100,000 for attempting to 
pass their goods without paying customs' dues." The judges in 
the court of common pleas, Messrs. Mabane, Panet, and Dunn, 
threw the blame of whatever appeared to be censurable in their 
practice, on Chief-Justice Smith, the sworn foe alike of the laws 
and persons of the Canadians. A partisan functionary he was 
indeed, who without ceasing fostered differences between the colo- 
nists and the mother country, in order to manifest his affected 
seal for her interests, and obtain recognition of his own invaluable 
services ! On the other hand, moved by an evil personal animus 
due to the rejection of his law-project by the council, he preferred 
several grave accusations against the common pleas' judges named 
above, which they had to rebut in presence of the governor. 

The report of the committee on trade merely echoed in its con- 
clusions the opinions of those merchants whose testimony was ad- 
duced. The latter met in Quebec and at Montreal, and agreed 
upon the nature of their replies to anticipated interrogations. The 
merchants examined, however, did not confine their volunteered 
testimony to the proper subjects they were consulted upon j collec- 
tively, expressing their opinions as to the jurisprudence, justice, 
and government of the colony : seizing the opportunity presented 
to demand the entire adoption of English law and practice, in- 
cluding trial by jury in all cases, English conveyancing, succession to 
property real and personal, &c. " Our tribunals," they said, "as at 
present constituted, decide according to no uniform system : some 
rule according to French law, others follow English practice; 
these, in conformity to Roman jurisprudence — those, according to 
simple equity. Judges and clients have recourse to one or the 
other system just as their interest, their sympathies, or their ca- 
prices direct." Thus Canadian clients, if we may believe Sir 
James Marriott, were then wont to invoke English law, when they 
thought it would be favourable to them in any given case. The 
traders consulted on the occasion, profited by it to solicit the con- 
cession of an elective assembly ; in justification of which demand 
they referred to the reasons given for it in their petition of 1785. 

The committee of trade reported, on its part, that the commer- 
cial witnesses examined had treated the question of the condition 
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and wants of the province with much profundity, great precision, 
and sound ju Igment : they also recommended the governor to yield 
attentive regard to the conclusions which the former arrived at. 

The territorial committee expressed its disapproval of feudal 
tenures ; which were the cause, it was alleged, of the colony mak- 
ing little progress under French domination ; and suggested that 
they should be superseded in favour of landholding by "free and 
common soccagej" in order (it was added) to retain British im- 
migrants in the province. A suggestion was thrown out, also, 
that the seigneurs (feudal landlords) and their tenant vassals cen- 
sitaires) ought to be vested with the faculty of commuting the 
tenure of their lands, so as to hasten a total change (desiderated by 
the committee) ; and, furthermore, the adoption of the British law 
of primogeniture was recommended, in view of constraining dis- 
inherited younger sons to settle upon new domains. 

The influence of the chief-justice made itself felt in the last- 
named committee, as in all the rest. Its conclusions, too, were 
supported by a leading member of the Canadian feudalry ; namely, 
Charles Tarieu de Lanaudi^re, knight of Saint-Louis, aide de-camp 
of the governor, and intendant-general of highways. This noble- 
man (^gen(ilhomme) was a person of cultivated mind ; who, having 
visited Britain, had, no question, there learned to calculate. His 
seigniories had an area of nearly 35 square leagues, and very little 
of this * great superficies had been conceded by him as yet. He 
(thus) became aware, that if he were created absolute proprietor 
of the soil, he might sell or grant his lands on such terms as he 
should think fit ; and that if he thereby must perforce renounce 
his feudal dues, — such as cens et rentes, lods et ventes, droits de 
hanaliU et de justice jf — he would recover his losses in that direc- 
tion, more apparent than real, by the rack-rents he would lay 
upon his (so-called) free tenants. Thus when attorney-general 

• The observant reader will of course note , obiter ^ the above sneer at 
the '' nation de marchands," as well as numerous others before. The 
occasion was tempting, perhaps j so the author, it seems, could not let 
the opportunity pass by. — B. 

f The meaning of these terms, so far as their equivalents can be found 
in the vernacular of an early enfranchised race, we have added else- 
where. — B, 
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Williams was consulted by the governor as to the desirability of a 
change from seignorial to free tenure, he (shrewdly) remarked, 
that if it would be very advantageous to the feudal landholders, it 
must needs be detrimental to their tenants. 

The report of the territorial committee, none the less, was fol- 
lowed by a law-project founded on its recommendations in that 
regard. As soon as this became publicly known, several Cana* 
dians, among whom were Messrs. de Bonne, Bedard, and de St. 
Ours, made representations against the proposed measure to the 
governor. They said that they desired nothing so much as the 
well-being of the cultivators of the soil, but were determined to 
unite in opposition to the innovation proposed, which would really 
be prejudicial to them : remarking, at the same time, that there 
was only one seigneur (M. de Lanaudi^re) who solicited the 
abolition of the feudal tenures ; they observed, too, that his replies 
to questions put to him in committee, conveyed insinuations, not 
entirely justified by facts, deprecatory of the seignorial system 
established in Canada ; that in his responses he made an (unfair) 
enumeration of " humiliating servitudes " which (he must have 
known) had long since fallen into disuse, or even been specifically 
abrogated by reformed laws {la coutume) introduced to the colony; 
lastly, the remonstrants predicted, that the seigneurs, become ab 
solute proprietors of immense tracts of land, would be able to 
subdivide them at will, and (almost certainly) concede or sell por- 
tions of them on" the most onerous conditions ; thereby depriving 
husbandmen of the right (they previously enjoyed) of obliging their 
lords to grant them holdings en roture.* 

These representations were sustained in the council by M. Ma- 
bane, the most redoubtable opponent of Smith, and with such 
effect that Lanaudi^re*s project proved abortive. 

The labours of the committee on public education, were, per- 
haps, of yet grieater importance, as affecting the future interests of 
the colony, than those of all the others. There existed in Canada, 
as yet, no organized system of elementary instruction for its peo- 
ple. Schools were to be found nowhere outside the larger towns 
(yilles) ; unless, indeed, we give that name to a few classes 
opened up temporarily here and there, in country districts, by 

* Mean tenure ; iavUleuage. 
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mendicant monks in their rural rounds ; or, haplj, a gathering 
of children bj some parish priest (cur6), friendly to letters, who 
imparted to them the first principles of grammar. 

The Jesuits, indeed, gave a number of youths a solid education 
in their college at Quebec ; and it was in their class-rooms were 
trained most of the leading Canadians whose names figure to 
advantage in our early annals. But that establishment existed 
no longer ; and but for the seminaries, which extended the range 
of their original proper functions to supply, in part, educational 
deficiencies, the torch of science would have been all but extin- 
guished among us. But institutions for training boys only, and 
secularized so far merely through ecclesiastical devotedness and 
munificence, ill supplied the large educational wants even of the 
chief towns ; while the rest of the province was destitute of all 
means of public instruction. The Seminary of St. Sulpitius at 
Montreal maintained, from the time of (depuis) its establishment 
a school, wherein 300 children were taught their letters gratui- 
tously. The high-church authorities (fahrique) of that city had 
also a pedagogium (coWtSye) pretty well frequented; in which, after 
1773, the belles-lettres were cultivated, and a beginning made in 
teaching arithmetic, geography, and the English language. The 
landed gentry, too, (propriitaires,) and persons of substance, of the 
district, had applied to the bishop of Quebec to constitute professor- 
ships of mathematics and philosophy. The Seminary of that city 
rendered then, b& it does still, eminent services to the cause of 
letters in the colony. The bishop, being interrogated on this sub- 
ject before the committee on education, testified that '' the Semi- 
nary was supported out of its own revenues, the employment of 
which was submitted to episcopal inspection ; the bishop, every year, 
examining its accompts, both of receipts and expenditure, in every 
particular. This foundation, according to its original titles, was 
bound only to train young men intended to enter into holy orders, 
to supply a succession of clergy for the. diocese. J^evertheless, ever 
since the Conquest, the Seminarists have charged themselves, vol- 
untarily and gratuitously, with public instruction. Besides theol- 
ogy, their professors teach the classics (les humaniUs), rhetoric, 
philosophy, physics, geography, arithmetic, and every branch of 
mathematical science. From the Quebec Seminary there issue 
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for \rt'*f,\f-. Ar'.h:'*^-'^^ p/rv/iay/r, ^^/,r'ff/,t:a^hr ; ',frA yfr^'yf/tt '/f f|i^ 

t'':ff,''^\r.fU:f ^ ■vl*!'» V',/'-- '•K;*j/i^ f^T ^K^i riv-. ',»f ^^f^ a:if rlrlrit^ J';*riiit. 
ftf'/AVt'. fn\f\r.(,*!i v\,/ff.i'/', if, ^frhw) A f>l/; •■'» t^*- \frf,'\fA'r^.y \u fx7',ftf 
ftf ;. f , af> y r » f. v I f W K i/, K \/-//^ u,t. \t,^U \/-t 4 r,;^. ^ f/^y ^ i^ ff/t.y ^/ 1» f :; /,f f #5- 

f»mflj^ ftf^'J '|/ri^l//J ♦f.^^. t.K/; nyi:ri*i^^ '/f jKa J '.«'*;*«* fwto*/-.'* «efr//«rM 
m^Y»*, ^/^^. «'^« o'.t \,ff/fuf»W?t^*'*) f'/t ^ ♦*;fr,*v A'/Af'I'.rijj t/f tK^ !«ir% 
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«\ip|)rpwnn<l fVmnflnilnn ; but. ilm nnlonini ntt^yrnoy j^ncrnl (Monk) 
fttnl Ki»ll('ifi)r frcMinnil (WIIIIhuik) Hvorrojl, in 17HH, ilmi iluulnxuiU 
Imvln^ no nWil oxmionno, im n, Oiiniulliin onrpnrnilDn, tlioir nutninw 
pnwK(Ml n^litriilly intf) |»(wmwf<ion of tin* omwn. 

Tim rnpDrtK of Hip wnvornl ooiniiiiUnrrt woro proKontcMl In Uinlr 
cmfor to lionl !)orobo»f<ir, wlio trntiMtiitifMl ilioiii to ilm tninlxt.ry 
In Finfrlnn«l. Tlioy lH»lpoil U) inomiHo llio iilnMnly linnvy «ionk of 
Hlntnbprin^ flontininntK rnpomfpd in ilio noloninl ofllro, fltn romilt 
of InvPNli^iiitionrt liiio iho nffiiirK of flin pr«)vinop, nvor «lno(^ tho 
ytmr 1700. 

A gmvo (lilTiriiliy now iiroKo. Tn 1701, Onniuliv wnn <livi<lo<l 
int^) two oliirfMiHlrlotK, Mm jurlwlipli«»nH of Qtmbon iinil Moniroiil. 
In 17H.'I, lionl Doroliowfrr, in confonnily wiflt nn oimIpi* in potin- 
oil, iKMMirdtMl tv kind of npot^lnl ^;ovprnin(«nt. to tlin itnini^rnnt 
loynllMlH front ilio United MtiitoH, who lutd xpttlfMJ on tlio Honboiird 
of t'ltP liiutrpniiiin frnlf, itnd on tlio nortlmrn Inkohorird of Ontnrio. 
Tim territory ilipy opcMiplod wim now wtdidlvidnd Into tlvp pldof 
dppurttnontM: onp'of tliPKP, thnt on tlio lowpr Ht. liawrpnop, took 
tlio niinip of (lnnpi<; tlm otiipr foiir, in llpppr (^nnndn, ninj^tiliirly 
iMion^rli, liiid tlip Opnniinip iipppJIiitionH givon to tltpni, of liiinpn- 
\)\\r^, Mi'pklpnlmrji;, Nnwiiu, nnd IFphsp.* Tho wh«»ln ootnpriHoJ 
H v«»t rturfimo of mnintry. It wni* propound, at firM, to pxt(^nd 
tliitliPt' tlio Krptinli litWH of tlin oldon ptovinop ; btit nn tlm Aniorl* 
otui n^fugfM'H lopHtpd In tlio now nnltlipr undnrntofHl tlumo laws 
nor oould rpud tlio langua^i tlioy woro writton in, an ordinanoo 
wart iMuod, in 17KP, modifying tlio oolonlnl juriftprndonoo Hoaf< to 
mipply tbo wnntf< nnd oonfonn (o tlio wir<liPf< of tlio partioH. Tlin 
aviilijhn in tlio lowpr provinpo took oppawion, from tlilH tompc) 
rary dlHipnlty, oiipp moro to domand tlio rpvopation of tlio law of 
1774, aft b(Mng tbonpofortb Inoxoputablo ; and loudly dpuiandod 

* Tlirrn wan p'^'l^'^^'ly aoiliing fprtutioaii In tlin nilopiiiiii ofthiH ({ua^ 
t(>rnion of apppllailonit ; fur tlicjr iiwlioaiml rfiyaliHt and tit'ottiRlatit. iilnaH. 
Tltn ((ranit-duoAl faniU/ of \\v\\i\nyn\v\i'1,Hnpi\bHrn waH a biauoli of the 
govnrni((n Ikmimo of llanuvnr ; Quoru (Jtmilotto tiad brna priin^nM of 
Mpvklpn\mn;il-H\VKA\\f,\ Williatii 111, llie plianiplon of iiroiPRiaiiilfon and 
ov(*MUMuln(( Anta((onlnl of lioatd XIV aud Joniilii^, war lirad of llie Ithmo 
irloiiN liouHn i)r()rAn)((*-Mr<iffffu/ And llin pttnims vt Ihnne bpiiI AUxlliAry 
furcri to cumbAt Aniorloan " rcboU."— i/. 
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nominally assigned for educational purposes, were afterwards 
granted to the creatures or favourites of men in power. 

The order of Jesuits, having been abolished in 1762, those of 
the number who resided in Canada would necessarily have no 
successors ; and the government, lending a ready ear to despoiling 
advisers, seized the opportunity presented by that dis-incorporation 
to possess itself of their landed property. In France, the decrees 
which ordained the suppression of the order, ruled that its col- 
leges, seminaries, and worldly substance, thitherto consecrated to 
educational purposes, should still retain that destination. In 
Canada, on the contrary, the government inclined to take for its 
exemplar the system followed in Britain during Reformation 
times ; when the revenues of religious and scholastic foundations 
— colleges, monasteries, rich abbeys — became the prey of a crowd 
of courtiers, and prizes for apostacy. The disponibility of the 
Canadian Jesuits* estates had already excited the personal cupid- 
ity of Lord Amherst and George III, in a moment of inconsid- 
erate liberality, was surprised into a promise that they should be 
consigned for his lordship's use. The Jesuits' college was closed 
against the students, by the military administration, in 1776, 
their class-rooms being converted into audience-halls, repositories 
for public archives, provision store-rooms, &c. ; one portion of the 
buildings being made a prison. Soon thereafter, the greatest 
part of the whole edifice was turned into a barrack ; leaving the 
remainder, with the chapel, for the use of any surviving Jesuits. 

When the chief crown lawyers, in London, applied for the 
needful evidents whereon to found a title to the property in favour 
of Lord Amherst, there arose doubts and difficulties in thus 
transferring it which became insuperable ; for, aft«r years of re- 
search, in the colony, in Britain, and France, as to its origin, 
nature, and proper destination, the British government, become 
enlightened on the subject, gave an indemnity to the Amherst 
family, and decided that the revenues of the Jesuits' estates should 
be devoted to educational purposes. The suppression of the 
order was signified to the bishop of Quebec by the papal govern- 
ment, but was not promulgated for a time. According to the laws 
regulating the management of ecclesiastical property, upon the 
bishop rightly devolved the administration of the revenues of the 
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suppressed foundation ; but the colonial attorney- general (Monk) 
and solicitor general (Williams) averred, in 1788, that the Jesuits 
having no civil existence, as a Canadian corporation, their estates 
passed rightfully into possession of the crown. 

The reports of the several committees were presented in their 
order to Lord Dorchester, who transmitted them to the ministry 
in England. They helped to increase the already heavy stock of 
slumbering documents reposited in the colonial-office, the result 
of investigations into the affairs of the province, ever since the 
year 1760. 

A grave difficulty now arose. In 1764, Canada was divided 
into two chief districts, the jurisdictions of Quebec and Montreal. 
In 1783, Lord Dorchester, in conformity with an order in coun- 
cil, accorded a kind of special government to the immigrant 
loyalists from the United States, who had settled on the seaboard 
of the Laurentian gulf, and on the northern lakeboard of Ontario. 
The territory they occupied was now subdivided into five chief 
departments: one* of these, that on the lower St. Lawrence, took 
the name of Gasp^ ; the other four, in Upper Canada, singularly 
enough, had the Germanic appellations given to them, of Lunen- 
bui^, Mecklenburg, Nassau, and Hesse.* The whole comprised 
a vast surface of country. It was proposed, at first, to extend 
thither the French laws of the olden province ; but as the Ameri- 
can refugees located in the new neither understood those laws 
nor could read the language they were written in, an ordinance 
was issued, in 1789, modifying the colonial jurisprudence so as to 
supply the wants and conform to the wishes of the parties. The 
anglijiers in the lower province took occasion, from this tempo- 
rary difficulty, once more to demand the revocation of the law of 
1774, as being thenceforth inexecu table ; and loudly demanded 

• There was probably nothing fortuitous in the adoption of this qua- 
ternion of appellations ; for thej indicated royalist and protestant ideas. 
The grand-ducal family of Brunswick-iwngndMrg- was a branch of the 
sovereign house of Hanover; Queen Charlotte had been princess of 
Mecklenburg-Biv^Miz ; William III, the champion of protestantism and 
overcoming antagonist of Louis XIV and Jesuitry, was head of the illus- 
trious house of Orange-JVassaw ; and the princes of Hesse sent auxiliary 
forces to combat American '^ rebels." — B, 
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plain evidence that, in the latter city, a change of the existing 
system was thought to be desirable. An inspection of the signa- 
tures of both documents proves, that in all classes of colonial so- 
ciety, and even in the bosoms of families, opinions were divided 
on the great question of the time : also that several seigneurs and 
rich British proprietors, favourable in the year 1 774 to the crea- 
tion of an elective assembly, were opposed to it in 1788. 

All the petitions and counter-petitions sent to England in suc- 
cession, were submitted to the British parliament, between 1785 
and 1790 ; but the pressure of public business in the two houses, 
during most of those years, prevented their being taken into due 
consideration till the advent of that last named. Two years 
before, indeed, the house of commons had promised to attend to 
them. Next year (1789) Lord Grenville, become colonial minis- 
ter, sent a project of a constitution for Canada to Lord Dorchester, 
with a desire that he would give it his best consideration, and 
transmit any observations that occurred to him on the subject. 
The independence achieved by the United States caused their 
mother country to modify her colonial pohty considerably. Se- 
rious malcontent agitation was then rending her own bosom. The 
British West India ports were closed against American traders, 
preparatory to organizing a plan of fortification for those posses- 
sions, then under consideration of parliament. The party in 
opposition were making great efforts to obtain a repeal of the Test 
Act, and a formal recognition of the rights of conscience. The 
celebrated Wilberforce was labouring for the abolition of the 
slave trade : a measure of incalculable consequence, in futurity, 
for the hereditary slaves within the American Union ; lastly, the 
home government, discarding its antique prepossessions, prepared 
a constitution for our province, hoping thereby to attach the 
Gallo-Canadian catholics to British interests. All these projects 
had for their object, either an intent to paralyze the liberal ideas 
of the young republic, or to put Britain in a better position to 
make head against its ambition in times coming, or else to fix a 
thorn in the side of the Union j by sounding, from the summits 
of emancipated isles in the Mexican gulf, the trumpet of universal 
liberty, the tones of which could not fail to reach across the sea, 
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and find a responsive echo in the cabins of the negro fcondmen of 
the States.* 

The plan for a constitution sent to Lord Dorchester, divided 
Canada into two provinces, contrary to the wish of that governor, 
who expressed his dissentiment on that point, with reasons there- 
for, in a despatch to the colonial minister. At th^ opening of 
parliament, the king called its attention to the state of Canada, 
and pointed out the necessity for a change in its system of govern- 
ment. Soon thereafter, Mr. Pitt, then chancellor of the exche- 
quer, recommended the commons to pass a bill for dividing the 
" Province of Quebec " into two distinct colonies, under the names 
of Upper and Lower Canada, each section to have a separate 
elective assembly. " The measure I intend to introduce," said 
he, " is founded on the proposal, in that regard, submitted to us 
by His Majesty, who recommended that the province should com- 
prise two distinct l^slatures, and each have its own administra- 
tion. " This separation, I hope, (he said,) will put an end to the 
competition between the old French inhabitants and the new set- 
tlers from Britain and the British colonies :" this division, he trust- 
ed, would be made in such a manner as to give each a great ma- 
jority in its own particular part, although it could not be ex- 
pected to draw a complete line of separation. Any inconvenience, 
however, to be apprehended from ancient Canadians being included 
in the one, or British settlers in the other, would be averted by a 
local l^slature to be established in each. 

" In imitation of the constitution of the mother country, he 
should propose a Council and House of Assembly for each ; the 
Assembly to be constituted in the usual manner, and the members 
of the Council to be members for life ; reserving to his Majesty 
to annex to certain honors an hereditary right of sitting in the 
Council. All laws and ordinances of the province to remain 
in force till altered by the new legislature. The habeas corpus 
act, already law by an ordinance of the province, to be continued 
as a fundamental principle of the constitution. 

* The author becomes quite anachronistic In the above complicated 
passage ] confounding, as is plain to us, the abolition of the African or 
over-sea slave-trade, with the local emancipation of the slaves in the 
British colonies.— B. 
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" It was further meant to make a provision for a protestant 
clergy in both divisions, by an allotment of lands in proportion 
to those already granted ; and as in one of them the majority of 
the inhabitants would be catholics, it was meant to provide 
that it should not be lawful for his Majesty to assent to 
future grants for this purpose, without first submitting them to 
the consideration of the British Parliament. Land-tenures were 
to be settled, in Lower Canada, by the local legislature. In Upper 
Canada, the settlers being chiefly British, all such tenures were to 
be in soccage. To prevent any the like dispute as that which 
separated the thirteen states from the mother country, it was pro- 
vided that the British Parliament should impose no taxes but such 
as might be necessary for the regulation of trade and commerce ; 
and, to guard against the abuse of this power, all imposts were to 
be levied and disposed of by the legislature of each division." 

Such were the memorable words by which the British premier 
announced to the Canadians, in the name of his country, that 
their nationality, conformably to the rights of nations, would be 
respected ; and that, for their greater assurance, Canada was to 
be divided into two provinces ; so that the inhabitants of each 
might enjoy in peace their several laws and institutions, within 
separate jurisdictions. 

After introducing the bill thus announced by Mr. Pitt, the 
British petitioners who had demanded a Constitutional govern- 
ment, and who counted on deceiving all others in the matter — 
the ministry, the British people, and the French Canadians alike 
— were astounded at the conditions laid down in the act, especi- 
ally those which gave equal electoral rights to the men of the two 
races. They now threw aside the mask, became perfectly furious, 
and charged their agent in London to protest with all his might 
against the principle of the measure. Several merchants of Lon- 
don joined in the same clamour. Adam Lymburner had already 
transmitted to Lord Grenville a plan of representation for Cana- 
da, but it was founded on considerations so extravagant (putri) that 
it was at once rejected. The opponents of Pitt's bill were heard 
in opposition to its several enactments at the bar of the house of 
Commons. Their chief general argument was, that British 
interests in the colony were sacrificed by them : and they enlarged 
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on the evils that would have to be endured by British merchants 
and residents, if legislation were put in the hands of Gallo-Cana- 
dians, (obstinately) attached, as they were, to French laws.* 

This party, ever hostile to the French Canadians, and which had, 
in 1774, tried to prevent their being represented in any way, 
under pretext that, as catholics, they were not enfranchisable ; 
these men were glad, after the American revolution terminated, to 
gain our concurrence in demanding the concession of a legislative 
assembly from the home government, they well knowing that it 
would never have been accorded at their instance. During two 
years did they draw up with the men of our race, to obtain their 
signatures to a demand made in common. They now set about 
acting on British sympathies in the mother country, in order to 
r^ain such a preponderance in times coming as they had always 
enjoyed till the proposed bill became law. When the party learn- 
ed, therefore, that Canada was to be divided into two provinces, 
its leading members recognized, when too late, that they had 
missed their aim ; that their days of domination were numbered, 
for their supremacy would never again be so complete as it had 
been ] and that, in fine, their long dissimulation had become boot- 
less in helping them to gain their sinister ends. "This law,'* 
said Mr. Powys, their advocate, " will not satisfy those who asked 
for a change, as it does not fulfil the conditions we had in view 
in soliciting it." The Canadian conservatives took occasion, at 
this turn, to banter the constitutionalists on their alliance with 
the common enemies of both. The latter contented themselves 
with observing, that if too much trust had been put in men whose 
good faith was problematical, honest credulity was not answer- 
able for the double dealing of its associates ; and that, in any case, 
a desirable project was now realized ; partly too, by the alliance of 
those who had rather that it miscarried. 

Before the bill passed its third reading in the commons' house. 
Lord Sheffield presented a new obstructive application against it 

^ There was presented, at the same time, a request on the part of sev- 
eral merchants of Quebec, prajing that the parliament would reject 
the new constitution ; because, after passing a goTernment bill en- 
franchizing the Canadians, thej feared that an infinity of difficulties 
would arise, to the great detriment of trade. 
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frrtm Lfmhnnwr. ^o pnt }nmseAf fijjnfari as the acere^ted a^ioit 
of >ll rJH^ TonfititiitionAiistii if Canada : i i«isnal exemplar of tfae 
^M\<sP!T *rtimdine ^he pCTmittimr my 3ian jo take opoa Iiiin. tbe 
<iiiir*h»r(ze of ^ political miadon. in !iame if constitiieiita w^ose 
7i#»!vrM *r(» not in perfect accorrianiK with, his iiwn. All furtiLET 
oppomtion to the meafiarR. howsfifver. ibJI to the grrrand. After a 
fVirr jymendnieiiri) were 'iificnffied and (lispoBed of mfilndfng 
among^ '^hofl't a«iopted one for incieasnc the nnmber of represea- 
ti¥f\v*vt the hill pftMed, without a «irviaon^ in bodi honaes of Par* 

The mejwmre received die special sopport of the illTistrions 
P^imnTiri B^irke, '' For as to atxexnpt.'* observed this statesmaa^ 
" tA ;mi»lci^Tnate two popalationH composed '^f races of men divoae 
)Tt lftn<rn»!re, law^. and habicades. is a complete absurdity. Let 
the propoAeii consdtntion be founded on man's natozey the obI^ 
flolid hdHiH for an endnrinsr sroyemment.** 

Ch»^rle8 «f ames Fox. as a memb^ of the whig party, or money- 
«vi 9n<i c/^mmereial seetion of British I^isIatorSy objected to die 
diviKirm of the province into two governments; bnt his great 
min^. !^>tll dominated by principles which imftoence all elevated and 
^(werottt^ nataren, proposed that the legislative council ^nld be 
^lAAtivrt, Vieeanfle there were no nobles, or at least no class whidi 
<u>nM Ya fairly s^^connted noble, in Canada ; and he also proposed 
th^t the repre^itentative assemUy (in LowerCanada) should have 100 
inem^i^r^. *' It 151 important/' he farther obeerved^ '^ that this 
(•/Aorty^ w» worthy of liberty, and susceptible of progress, should 
tuf^A A/'jihin^ Uf envy in its neighbonrs. Canada ooght to remain 
%lfjn/',h^A Uy Great Britain throogh the good-will of the Canadians 
nUmfi ; ft will be impossible for ns to retain it nnder any other 
f/mdiiiffun '. )mi in order to this, they must fed that their sitna- 
iUrti nhhW \r(i Mt favourable as that of the people of the nei^- 

ft WM daring thefie debates that the digressions of Bnrke, on 
i\\t\ rm^olfitionary principles then in action among the French peo- 
|»1e, Iwl U) one of thr^so unfortunate differences which sometimes 
part old friendu for ever. Burke and Fox had long been personally 
IniirfiAte. Their groat oratorical powers, their vast intelligence, had 
not Morvod to make them jealous of each other ; but political and 
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philosophical sympathy strengthened the ties of affection which 
bound them together. But Burke abhorred the principles and 
proceedings of the French revolutionists j while Fox, on the con- 
trary, embraced their cause with ardour. On the 6th of May, 
1791, while discussing the clauses of the Canadian Act, at one of 
those sharp turnings round a comer which sometimes occur in poli- 
tical argumentations. Fox unwittingly let drive against Burke by 
suddenly (perhaps bluntly) setting him right on a point of order, 
when the latter immediately resented the interference with uncom- 
mon bitterness. Not content with doing so, he launched reproaches 
at Fox, regarding (an imaginary) coolness he had seen in him for 
a length of time past, and thus concluded his (undeserved) dia- 
tribe : "To return to the point in hand — ^it is a question not of 
routine, but of principle. It is simply this, upon what basis is 
this new government for Canada to be formed ? It is, perhaps, 
an indiscretion, at my advanced years, to provoke enemies ; but I 
will risk all that, and with my last words exclaim. Shun all 
French constitutioiaalism 1'^ Fox anxiously whispered across the 
table of the house, " There is no loss of friendship between us to 
follow this, let me hope ?" " Yes," replied Burke aloud j " there 
is a loss of friendship. I know the price of the course I shall 
henceforth take : I have done my duty at the sacrifice of the par- 
tiality for me of him I have long loved. Our friendship is at an 
end ! I quit the (revolutionary) camp." So saying, he quitted 
his seat, and passed to one of the opposite benches. Fox, who 
had acute sensibilities, was moved to tears, and was fain to conceal 
them with his hands. The breach thus strangely opened was 
never closed. The act was also vigorously assailed in the house of 
peers, by petitioners against sundry of its provisions; and two barris- 
ters were hired by the oppositionists to get exclusionizing principles 
slid into it ; but these attempts at its sophistication were even less 
heeded than others the like had been in the house of commons. 
" The attachment of the Canadians to their olden ways," said 
Lord Grenville, "has been treated as caused by purblind pre- 
judice against English law and practice. I think that their 
attachment to French jurisprudence and traditions deserves 
another name than prejudice : for, in my idea, it is founded on 

Vol. ni— f 



i\M*. yt'ty firttiif*? of tfiJri;/Ji, or r»tli/;r, f nfioiiM uny, on tlif? notilimt 

TIm? kirij/ hjinwrir, wfio of nl) l/^^rn \U\\nu^ phuvn'A i\\t*. uttmi 
nym]mi)\y for tli*: Kr^rnrjli OftrttiilifiriN, Uinrik^fl iIkj two hoijf«M, in 
hj«< f/roni^nflon >!|x?<<ili, for «/:/!onliti^^ Ui<rrri u /'//nntiltflion, 

Wh<rri th«? fM5W Iftw 'jfiMMr irit'i ojHrr.ition, ('nnndfi \ninH*A %ituU*.T 
th« riil« //f i\u*. fourth yitM'rumtul W'i ov^'r Imt 'Itirifij/ t.li« y/fi^t <'$! 
jt'.n.fH. Mfiriinl hiw it liiiJ U) irfHliinr fVo/n 1700 till I70.J; friili 
Ury Mwwy from ITOrj till 1774; dvil wf;«:oluti^rfi from 1774 till 
I7JH ; fJfiftlly, n, tliir'l \f.%ri «:l<rfiv'T f.yt\U'tu^ Ui i'timnttrtuu*, iu \7ii2. 
iUi'U'r iht: ihrt'f. i\rni <lo/iiirifttiori»i thir i/^viph? Utui tin*rt*.\y uH uihny 
rttr'tt'.iittn of virtiml tU'ttitttitrm ijit liv<? iiri'l«rr, Ah Ui tiM? fourth^ it 
WftK iuu'A^,mnry Ot Unyi'. t-x^ft^rUriwA^ of tin woikinj/ )Htf^trt^ iiwu tufuld 
form tiuy pntift^r jti'lj/Tm<rtit of tin uttUtn^ ; for timt aUtWi womM 
brinj/ irit'i vi<rw it« ru|v«rit«^<r« or <rvil>i ; tin unwM tuuni utWyi'Mtirily 
tU'lH^u'l^ not on it« tli«y;r<:tir;il vjiIu't, l/ut on tlM; prft/;tir;nl w«y Ifi 
wtii'^li tJH! hom<'. nn'l ';oloni;tl <MJminintr;ttionK wouM mut it (tftrritul 
mti. 

AfUrr 'livi'linj/; (/fintt'!;i int>*^ two provin/!*^'., und »f/f;/irtioriiri(( 
iImt hiWH ttn'i n^jMj|rttion« whi^ili w<rr<? ty/ jin^vmil ifi <?«*;h, th<? mrw 
/vm^.tituti/^n provid'^'l, thui all f/ufJic furi<;tion;iri<rM^ li<y,innin(( 
with th<T j/ov<rrnor p'^n^rnil, ^hoiihl h<r n/;niin;it><T/J hy th'! r;rown, ttfi/l 
^Kr n.movnif^h', ut th'r roy;»l |;|i;i>tijr<5 , th;it th<^ fr<'<; <rx/rr<;i«<? of tli« 
#>fitholi^; r<?lij/ion, with tlM* iutup^.t^rvsti'tnu oi'tin rij/h<«, in/fln/lin;/ th« 
|K;W<rr of (;u»it;^mi wry ti thin j^, choul'l h<r j/ufinint/*'^:/! f><rrmftn«?ntly ; 
th;iit th<? prot.<rxtttnt luity f.honhJ nln^t Snuufthf, hoiin/| t/y HUpfi^irt th<;ir 
''l^-^^y , *l»"^*' •'^»*' If '''J' ^houl'l h»v<' tli<', rij/ht ty^ xiit n\mri^ for tim 
iwwif th« Anj/lic;<n ('htir'^h <Tntfthli*5hm<rnt in tfi<; /colony, ttH<rv<Tfith 
|[mrt //f ft!) und^un^'l ^irown hm^lw ; ntmrvhiy^ tit himw'Jf iu ttxtihuu^tf^ 
ih<? rij/ht of tipfi^/intin^A incnnili^rntH ti* vii/!;tnt h«in<tftr^iM. It wmi 
ftln/i «:n»/;t^t<J, tliiit tiM? rij/ht of h<r/ju<!Mthinj/ profNrrty, nml Mtd 
(xrrH/^nttl, >jhonl/| l;<r ;il«wilijt^j ttwi unnr^-.tri'jt^'^J for »ll Um^aUtrn ami 
U*Miiir'ttUTn. Knp;li>:h /;rimin;<l ytr\n]friitU'Juu: to \fti ihni ttf i*nfttnlth 
lik/fwix'?. In mt'.h provinc'r th<rr<T w<?r<7 Ut U^ imttitnt^^J, I. A 
|f?p;iHhitiv<T tumiuul that of liOW/?r iJanuJa t'l l/<) ^^mifi^^iNvl of 1ft 
uutmh*jrn: thu llpjxjr i)nna/|iAn <vrtiM/;il, U* l;<i >Mrv<Tn «tron^ only, 
2. A l/<f^fKl«iiv<t AiM<;mh)y of fit hjfiHi 60 mmnh<?rM, in tjtmttr 
i^tutwU'f in iliA ttiM^jmhly of tim nj/i^jr i/rovinoo Ui Uf nulfioe for 
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the time. The memhers for both to be elected by owners of real 
property of the annual value of £2 sterling, in the rural districts ; 
and those having holdings worth £5 a year^^ in the towns. Or 
else, by tenants in urban localities, paying a yearly rent of £10. 
All powers of legislation for the colony to reside in the assembly 
and legislative council conjointly, the king or his chief represen- 
tative having, the former a veto.- the latter a ptfwer of delaying as 
to any acts they should disapprove of. The duration of each par- 
liament thus constituted, not to exceed four years ; and the two 
houses (chambres^ to be convoked in session once at least in every 
year. All questions in debate to be decided by a simple majority 
of Votes. 

A (select) executive council, the members to be of royal nomi- 
nation, to advise the governor, was instituted ; with the powers of 
a court of appeal in civil matters. 

Such was the constitution of 1791. > Maugre its numerous im- 
perfections, some of which were fundamental defects, it endowed 
the colony with a government in which the people could make 
their voice heard in reprobation of state abuses, even if it might 
not force or induce the executive to abate or abolish them. 

Upper Canada, finding itself thenceforth separated from the 
lower province, we continue its history no further ; the object of 
this work being to trace that of the 'French-Canadian people, 
whose annals expand or contract according as the limits of their 
territory are extended or abridged by the polity of the home 
government.* 

At the epoch of the introduction of constitutional government, 
the local population of Canada might amount to nearly 135,000 
souls ; of whom 10,000 were located, at wide intervals, in the upper 
province ; the whole number of people of British race, was scarcely 
15,000. There was 1,570,000 acres (arpents) of land under cul- 
tivation. In 1765, the whites in the colony were about 69,000 in 
all ; and at that time there were a few more than 7,000 savages 
within its bounds. There were then 955,754 acres of tilled land, 



* . . . . " peaple canadien-fran^ais, dont les annales s'^tendent on se 
vestreignent, selon qae les limites de son territoire sont recul^es oa 
r^sserrdes par la politique m^tropolitaine.'* — ^Yol. III. p. 75 
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in 110 parisheB, outside (outre) the towns.* The Gallo-Cana- 
dian population had doubled every thirty years, reckoning from 
A.D. 1679. It was, at the latter date, 9,400 souls; 24,400 in 
1720 ; and 37,200 in 1734. It did not double between 1734 
and 1765, on account of the waste of life incurred through wars 
which filled up much of that tract of time, and the emigration 
to France which ensued upon the conquest. After 1763, the 
peopling of the colony resumed its progression. 

The trade of Canada had commensurately increased. It was 
in 1790, that the ancient division of the province into three dis- 
tricts or departments took place. The blind hatred for all things 
of French origin, had prompted the otherwise causeless aboUtion 
of the government of Trois-Kivi^res ; it was now re-constituted 
under the designation of a " district," by an ordinance of the 
legislative council, for territorial divisions often levy their own 
rates.f 

The granting (octroi) of a free constitution was commemorated 
by a great public entertainment (banquet). An association was 
formed, taking the name, in accordance with a custom of the 
time, of "the Constitutional Club," the principal aim of which 
was to spread political knowledge throughout the country. Its 
members met every week, for the discussion of political, commer- 
cial, scientific, and literary questions. A manual of the constitu- 
tion was published under the club's auspices, with explanatory notes 
appended, to make its nature better understood by the people. 
Public education ; should there be an hereditary noblesse ? the ame- 
lioration of agriculture ; the necessary qualities in a representative 
of the people, — these and other questions became subjects of dis- 
cussion, which excited great temporary interest; and volunteer 
teachers came forward oflPering to educate the children of the people 
gratuitously. But this ardour cooled by degrees, and imparted 



• Letter of General Murray to the lords-commissioners of the Board 
of Trade and Plantations : " Inhabited houses, 9,722 ; bullocks, 12,546 ; 
cows, 22,724; calves, &c., 15,039 j sheep, 27,064; pigs, 28,976; 
horses, 12,757." In 1761, the total population of the colony was only 
60,000 souls, according to the estimate made of it by that general. 

t^^.. carles dirisions territoriales s'imposent souvent elles-m6mes.'> 
ni, 76, 
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no quickening impnlse to the caterers of news for tJie public 
prints, who still maintained their wonted silence on political ques- 
tions. Hardly did they publish the most colourless opinions in 
their anonymous correspondence. It was thus that the ChzeUe 
de Montreal of Mesplet reported that a banquet had taken place, 
but without venturing to indicate the locality it was holden in, or 
naming those Montreal citizens present, at which the new consti- 
tution had been hailed as a boon by the younger townsmen. 
Among the toasts reported as having been drunk, after the king's 
health was duly honoured, we find the following : 
Abolition of feudal tenure. 
Civil and religious freedom. 
Liberty of the press. 
Freedom and integrity of jurymen. 
The French Bevolution. 
The Polish Revolution. 
Revocation of the militia ordinance. 

Revocation of all existing ordinances detrimental to personal 
freedom. 

Abolition of the system of investigations ; because it leads to 
abuses, is hurtful, and gives rise to enmity and personal hatred. 

From these demonstrations we may form some notion of the 
spirit which animated Canadian citizens at that epoch of our 
history. 

Here we pause, in our narration, to cast a retrospective look' for 
a moment. We have now arrived near the close of the 18th 
eentuiy, and at the epoch of tiie introduction of representative 
government to Canada. Ever since the year 1755, we have seen 
that every kind of calamity afflictive to a people, conjoined to 
crush the Canadians. War, famine, devastations, alien subjuga- 
tion {amqvMe), civil and military despotisms, deprivation of poli- 
tical rights, abolition of their institutions and ancient laws — every 
form of suffering, in a word, weighed, simultaneously or in turn, 
on our country during the space of half a century. One would 
expect that the Ghdlo-Canadian race, so few in number and so 
much harassed, would totally disappear amid those prolonged 
and terrible tempests raised by the great nations of Europe and 
America ; even as a skiff is swallowed up by the raging waves and 
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leaves no trace of its existence. Deserted, almost forgotten by 
the mother country, in whose revived memory our name has now 
become a subject for remorse ; scarcely known to other nations, 
whose powerful sympathies it could never excite, we have resisted 
unaided, uncheered, all the attempts which have been made to 
absorb us ; and our separate entity we have successfully main- 
tained, to the surprise (and confusion) of our baffled and dis- 
couraged oppressors. Our people, admirable alike for their per- 
severance, courage, and resignation, have never for a moment 
ceased to hope for the best. Faithful to the religion of our 
fathers, revering the laws they bequeathed to us, and cherishing 
the language whose harmony charmed our infantile ears, — that lan- 
guage preferentially adopted, in our own day, by the greatest 
foreign philosophers and leading diplomatists, — not one French- 
Canadian, of unmixed blood (dc phre et de mire), has yet, in this 
lower province, disowned his regard for these three great symbols 
of his nationality ; namely, our language, laws, and religion. 

The change of government at the Conquest, led to a radical 
change in the personnel of men in place. Trade passed bodily 
into the hands of the victors. The British merchants and func- 
tionaries, isolated amidst the Canadians, clung to each other for 
mutual support. Together they plotted the annihilation of the 
language, laws, and customs of our people, as the promptest aud 
surest means of dominating and making their market of them. 
They thought this would be all the more easily done as the Cana- 
dians were, if only through being catholics, excluded from the 
pale of the British constitution. The proclamation of 1763 
seemed, at first blush, to favour such views ; but when, in confor- 
mity to one of the clauses in that document, a representative 
assembly had to be convoked ; and when it was seen that the 
ultra-protestant party would insist on the rigorous application of 
English disqualifying laws, which ruled that catholics could neither 
elect nor be elected, — the governor shrank from investing witili 
sibsolute power of legislation from 200 to 300 adventurers ; men 
mostly of equivocal character, too. The functionaries submitted 
in silence; but the commercialists, less dependent on authority, 
murmured against what they regarded as feebleness. From this 
time, the tie uniting the functionaries to their compatriots was 
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loosened. The former, conforming themselves to the inspirations 
of the home government, became, in appearance at least, more 
moderate than before ; the latter sought, by violent opposition, 
to extort the concurrence of the ministry in their suggestions, 
being sure of the influence, in their favour, of London trading 
houses. The American revolution, however, removed further 
from their reach the goal they strove to arrive at. 

The law of 1774, passed in view <rf attaching Canada to its 
dominatrix, restored ihe French laws ; and put our people, as to 
their political rights, on an equal level with the British-born : the 
latter, in consequence, set themselves earnestly to oppose it. The 
functionaries found (as they worked it) the new constitution 
quite admirable : it, in fact, put all power into their hands, for 
most of the members of the legislative council were placemen. As 
such they were opposed to change in every form, but most of all 
to the establishment of an elective assembly, which (they foresaw) 
would limit their authority, lessen their privileges, and reduce 
their exorbitant patronage. The merchants, become antagonistic 
to them, — and who were all the more jealous of the legislative 
council, that several Canadians had recently obtained seats at the 
board, and were therefore able to protect Canadian interests, — 
loudly demanded that a free constitution should be accorded by 
their mother country. Long were they self-deluded with the con- 
viction that men of catholic faith, stopped at the threshold of enfran- 
chisement by the operation of the Test Act, as in Britain, would 
not be allowed to take their seats in a legislative assembly. It was 
only after being formally assured of the intents of the ministry in 
this regard, that they abandoned their exclusive pretensions, and 
acquiesced, first murmuringly and then sullenly, in the constitution 
of 1791, as a measure it were vain to oppose for the time. But 
their resistance to it was not yet over ; for, returning to the charge, 
as soon as the ministerial bill came under discussion in parliament, 
they tried to have the disqualifying provisions of the Test Act 
extended to Canada ; they endeavoured, also, at the abolition of 
the French laws in the colony, and that its catholic clergy should 
be shorn of their privileges : finally, unfairly striving to extract 
party advantages even out of defeat, they strove to have the elec- 
toral franchise so arranged as to ensure the return of a majority of 
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protestant assembly-men ; just as they already had obtained a 
numerical preponderance in the l^slative council by the more 
direct means of royal nomination. Driven out of this position 
also, they were fain to quit the field, and perforce let the Cana- 
dian constitution of 1791, almost unmodified, become the law of 
the land. 

That colonial charter, while ensuring a constant majority of 
Canadians in the representative chamber of the l^islature, 
through the numerical superiority of their constituents, caused a 
renewal of the partisan alliance between the chief sections of the 
British population ; or rather between the government function- 
aries and the mercantile class, whose interests and sentiments 
were once more in perfect accordance. 

The parties thus conjoined formed a real faction, whose ranks 
had lately been recruited by the arrival of immigrant American 
royalists, with minds corroded by the chagrin attendant on con- 
strained expatriation. These lent the energy of political passions and 
personal hatreds to the malcontent British ; all the parties, principals 
and auxiliaries, brooding over the loss of prescriptive domination 
over'their fellows. This triple faction and its accessories attempted 
(osa) to compass the proscription of the French language in the 
halls of legislation, by means even of majorities, mostly composed 
of men who spoke no other tongue ; and the same party suc- 
ceeded in procuring for itself the power of suspending the habeas 
corpus act ; and in authorizing the executive councillors, or any 
three of them, to issue a warrant to imprison any citizen for a (real 
or alleged) political ofience. The (royalist) party had likewise 
influence enough with the home authorities to bring about the 
rejection of the law of 1799, which assured to the people the 
power of taxing themselves, and controlling the levying and em- 
ployment of money for public uses. 

The same faction set up a cry of Treason t when the assembly 
passed a law ohai^ng the colonial budget with the whole allow- 
ance for the civil list, a portion of which expenditure had thitherto 
been paid by the mother country : and we shall have occasion to 
learn, by and by, how the party made use of the suspension ob- 
tained of habeas corpus to intimidate the assembly, by imprison- 
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ing sundry of its members, and generally arrogating to itself an 
authority which the laws did not sanction. 

From the Ume that constitutional government came into opera- 
tion, partisanship, in its several varieties, manifested its animus 
and tendencies in a far more rampart manner than ever before. 
The British party, unwillingly made sensible of its self-decep- 
tions, now attached itself to the executive branch of the govern- 
ment with a kind of desperation (d^t). It was still, however, 
in good plight, having nothing to complain of as to its share of 
political power; for its leaders were lords of the ascendant in the 
legislative and privy councils, and had the chief direction of the 
administration. ' The Canadian or country party was paramount 
in the assembly alone ; and, as was natural under the circum- 
stances, soon got into opposition with the two other branches of 
government, as well as into personal collision with the (principal) 
public functionaries, the latter, at the very outset, detesting the 
representatives (as finding them inconvenient censors of their 
acts). Hence the prolonged contentions {cUmiUs) which will be 
found to signalize our annals, despite the (supposed healing) in- 
troduction of the elective principle ; an exposition of which mis- 
understandings serves to show the Canadian character under a 
new aspect. Intrepid and persevering in fields of battle while 
under French domination, we are about to see our countrymen, 
become subject to British governance, manifest equal spirit and 
constancy in struggles of another character, and distinguish 
themselves by energy and talents thitherto undeveloped. 

The two athletes about to catch the eye as foremost in the parlia- 
mentary arena, will be Messrs. Bedard and Papineau ; whom tra- 
dition represents to us as patriots of rare talent and uncommon 
oratorical powers. Both were the firmest defenders of our coun- 
try's rights, yet the most faith^l and disinterested of advocates 
for the supremacy of Britain ; for the royal cause the latter show- 
ing himself most zealous, during the American revolutionary 
period.* Neither of the twain was of superior birth ; but both 

* A Canadian officer, M. Lamothe, had brought into Canada some 
despatches, from Lord Howe, meant for General Carleton, but addressed 
to the Seminarists of Montreal. M. Papineau, then a young man, ac- 
companied M. Lamothe in conveying them to Quebec. Secreting the 
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bad received a liberal education in tbe college of Quebec. M. 
Papineau soon became tbe most notable orator in both l^islatorial 
balls. Majestic of stature, imposing in mien, baying a strong and 
sonorous voice, gifted witb vehement eloquence and great arga« 
mentative powers, be could not but exercise a commanding influ- 
ence over bis bearers. His patriotism was of tbe purest ; and as 
its quality was never called in question, be preserved, to tbe latest 
day of bis life, tbe confidence of bis fellow-citizens ; all of whom 
were proud to manifest a special respect, during the concluding 
years of his career, for that fine bust, and those grey hairs crowning 
tbe venerable bead and intelligent countenance of him whom they 
loved to look upon. 

M. Bedard was far from possessing the like personal advan- 
tages. Witb a visage, the strongly marked features in which 
were hard and irr^ular, his movements were ungraceful, and be 
bad a slovenly outer man. Whimsical and regardless by nature, be 
took little interest in most of the business transacted in assembly ; 
and he spoke, generally, with heedlessness : but when any subject 
much .attracted his attention, or greatly excited bis sympathies, 
bis wonted (or seeming) indifiiBrence was exchanged for an almost 
feverish earnestness. Perceiving at a glance every aspect of the 
question debated, be addressed himself to its consideration expan- 
sively, but not at first without some embarrassment. His exor- 
dium was laboriously and hesitatingly delivered ; but as the sub- 
ject warmed him, bis expressive countenance became animated, 
bis voice firm and commanding ; thenceforth the stream of bia 
oratory flowed on strong, clear, and deep. He combated antagon- 
istic speakers witb irresistible potency of logic: his courage 
quailed before no opposition, nor could any consideration 
prevent his adhering to well-considered convictions. Hence, 
we shall see him contend, in the first instance, against tbe 



missives in hollow walking-sticks, they took the road along the right 
bank of the St. Lawrence, avoiding the revolutionory soldiery and their 
Canadian sympathisers — passing on, from parsonage to parsonage (prw- 
byUre)^ till they reached Quebec, on the 11th of March; and, having 
delivered the despaches, they entered as volunteers in Captain Marcoux' 
company, taking part in the defence of Quebec, till the siege was 
raised. 
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extravagant conclusions of the British oligarchy, and afterwards op- 
pose the tyrannic tendencies of Sir James Craig, whose despotic 
power he set at defiance, his mind rising superior to the general 
fear that personage had inspired ; in which fearless course he had 
more admirers than imitators. 

Such were the two men whom we are to accept as our parlia- 
mentary champions during the earlier years of constitutional gov- 
ernment in Canada. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CONSTITUTION OP 119 1. 

1792-1800. 

Sstablishment of Bepresentatiye Government. — Oonvocation of the two 
legislatiye chambers bj Sir Alured Clarke. — The British party 
attempts to supersede the use of French in parliamentary proceedings : 
warm discussions occasioned thereby, ending in the anglifiers being 
out-Yoted. — Hot debates on the same subject nevertheless occur when 
the rules of the assembly are under consideration : the British party 
finally obliged to give up its attempt. — Labours of the session: 
projected poor law, bills regarding public education and highways in 
the colony. — ^Disposal of the Jesuits' estates. — Subsidies granted. — 
Administration of justice. — ^Prorogation of the legislature.— Lord 
Dorchester convokes the two chambers. — Organization of the militia. 
Public accompts. — Colonial judicature.— Suspension of the habeas 
corpus act. — Associations to support the government. — Third ses- 
sion : public income and expenditure.— The currency. — Lord Dor- 
chester replaced by Greneral Prescott. — Session of 1*797 : Defection of 
Messrs. de Bonne and De Lotbiniere. — Treaty of commerce with the 
United States. — French emissaries. — Executive sway becomes abso- 
lute : reign of teror. — Execution of McLean. — Sessions of 1798 and 
1799. — Amelioration of the prison system. — ^Imposts ; public revenue. 
— Disputes between the governor and the council regarding the 
crown lands.— Prescott and judge Osgood recalled. — Sir Robert 
Shore Milnes convokes the chambers in 1800. — Renewed allusion to 
French revolutionary principles : motive for that policy.— Proposal 
to expel a person named Bouc from the assembly. — The government 
enters upon possession of the Jesuits^ estates. 

The epoch of the introduction of representative government is 
one of the most remarkable which our history presents. Not that 
the constitution of 1791, as it was at first followed out, became 
an equitable system of governmental rule \ but because the extent 
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of freedom that it did confer upon our fathers, vested them with a 
power at least, to make known their wishes and their wants. Pub- 
lic suffering, the complaints of which had hitherto been forcibly 
repressed, became solaced in knowing that its voice would find 
utterance, and assuredly reach the ears of men in place at the 
central seat of power. 

Nevertheless, the first Canadian constitution was far from 
realizing, in operation, all the expectations its advent gave rise to. 
The King, or rather the chiefs of the colonial-office in London, 
who alone were cognizant of what was passing in Canada, embodied 
royal supremacy, or the first of three branches of the legislature ; 
the legislative council was the second, but as this body was made 
up of crown nominees, it followed that these persons would cer- 
tainly be obedient to the wishes of the executive, in all things : 
and thus there was, of necessity, a sentiment of unity in aspiration 
and action between two of the parties in the state triad, which 
made the twain an overmatch for the third, or popular branch. Thus 
one of the inherent vices of the constitution was the (virtually) 
subordinating viceroyalty, and its selected councillors, to the head 
of a special department of the British home government j for by 
this means the colonial administration in the metropolis of the 
empire really shaped the proceedings of two branches of our l^is- 
lation, while nominally it was only the director of one. This 
capital defect in the new system, had been foreseen by only 
a few persons of experience in public affairs ; and these foreshowed 
a renunciation of the experiment at a time more or less near, but 
not far distant. The masses, not so quick of perception, neither 
distrustful of appearances, believed in the promises of Pitt, that, 
the legislation of Lower Canada, so far as it was possible to make 
it compatible with British supremacy, would be founded on their 
interests, and, as it were, became the embodied expression of their 
wishes and sentiments. The division of Canada into two provinces, in 
view of ensuring to its ancient inhabitants the maintenance of their 
laws, customs, and nationality, in accordance with Pitt's (declared) 
intentions, failed in giving the French-Canadians any real pre- 
ponderance. 

The number of representatives they had in either council were 
always ridiculously few, except at the outset, when they were as 
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4 to 8. But it was soon found that only the most supple coun- 
cillors could retain their places ; and, by the year 1799, out of 21 
members in council, only 6 were Canadians. 

Lord Dorchester having obtained leave to revisit England, left 
accordingly, transferring his functions, for the time, to Major 
General Alured Clarke. Shortly after his lordship's departure, 
Clarke fixed the time of elections for the assembly to be in June, 
1792, and the first meeting of the conjoint legislature to take 
place in December ensuing. 

After the manifold attempts which the British party had made, 
ever since the year 1764, to obtain measures of proscription against 
the Canadians, it will be readily imagined that they generally re- 
fused their votes to men known to belong to that section of the com- 
munity. Yet such a result did not follow, to the astonishment of 
many. Two reasons may be assigned in explanation of this fact : 
firstly, people in general knew but in part the lengths to which 
British intriguing had been carried, because these had either taken 
place in the dark, or been glossed over by fallacious explanations — a 
thing not difficult to efiect at a time when the newspapers con- 
tained no political essays or any discussion on local passing events j 
secondly, most people judged, and not unreasonably, that those can- 
didates who had been bred in a country long used to free institu. 
tions, would be most likely to possess the proper experience for 
turning them to account ; so the qualified Canadians gave their 
votes to British aspirants, wherever they presented themselves, 
without exacting from them any other guarantee than their prom- 
ises.* Out of the 50 members selected there were 15 English- 

* Our faith in the public spirit and private disinterestedness of the 
Canadians, whether past or present, not being so robust as M. Gar- 
neau's, we incline to suspect that their inveterate antipathies must have 
been temporarily overcome, in such cases, by something more cogent 
than what is called "the word of a gentleman." We are all the more 
likelj to be right, if it were true, as the author asserts, that the earlier 
British immigration was of a character discreditable to the mother 
country. Unfortunately, the fixed belief of too many electors in that day 
as in the present, that a vote is of no manner of use to a man unless he 
can sell it (and get what is thought a fair price for the same), is not 
confined to the Canadian race. But looking merely at the probabilities 
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men ; whereas not one would have obtained a seat, had the elec. 
tors manifested the same spirit of exclusiveness as the petitioners 
of 1773. The people of Canada ran a great risk in thus confid- 
ing their interests to their bitterest foes ; but the French gover- 
nors of the olden time did not leave a distrustful or vindictive 
people behind them. (!) The votes which the British members gave 
against using the French language at the opening of the session, 
alone could excite suspicion in the Canadian breast, naturallj 
so honest and confiding, and showed the people the danger of 
being so thoughtlessly generous. 

The assembly-men and legislative councillors met Dec. 17, in sepa- 
rate halls of the episcopal palace, a building which had been turned 
to secular uses ever since the Conquest, the bishop now lodging 
with the Seminarists. When the members of each body had taken 
the required oaths, the Governor, seated on a throne and surroun- 
ded by his staff officers, &c., desired the assembly-men to choose 
ft president, and present the president-elect fi)r his approbation. 

The choice made would be necessarily indicative of the political 
temper of the chamber. The British members proposed the 
abolition of the French language in the minuted proceedings 
(^prods-verb aux Ugislatifs), and nominated a gentleman of their 
own nation as president. The election was adjourned till next 
day, after a debate and division, which were entered upon (pro- 
voquis) by the two parties, in order to test their relative strength, 
which proved to be as two to one. 

On the second day, M. Duni^re proposed Mr. J. A. Panet, 
as a fit and proper person to fill the chair. The British party 
presented, in succession, Messrs. Grant, M'Gill, and Jordan,* 

of the s abject we started with, we think that the disproportionate nom- 

l)er of Britons returned as members for the first assembly, was attribu- 

t^able to two potent causes, — one positive, the other negative, but nei- 

"ther of them that assigned in the text. The successful British candidates, 

in soliciting Gallo-Ganadian votes, yaid high for them ; while Oanadian 

applicants, either never said " money" at all, or could not bring up their 

patriotic (penurious ?) minds high enough. In one sense (but not M. Gar- 

neau's), " I'exp^rience utile des institutions libres" possessed and put in 

practice by the first British-born M. P.s of Canada, doubtless stood them 

in great stead upon the occasion mentioned.—^. 
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none of whom were distinguished except for their successfU trad- 
ing speculations. The party hoped by their perseverance to in- 
timidate their adversaries, unused as these were to parliamentary 
tactics ] at the same time, accusing the Canadian party of being 
factious. The debates, very animated and much prolonged, fore- 
showed a stormy session. M*Gill, who proposed Grant, and was 
himself proposed by another member, gave as his reason for oppo- 
sing Mr. Panet, that it was needful the president should be con- 
versant with the two colonial languages, English more especially. 
It was replied that the gentleman thus objected to knew sufficient 
of both to conduct the ordinary business of the chamber. Another 
(British) member, Mr. Eichardson, allied that the French- 
Canadians were bound, by every motive of interest and gratitude, 
to adopt the language of the step-mother country {la mitropole)] 
and sustained his opinion so plausibly, that he brought Mr. P. L. 
Panet himself to adopt the same sentiment. '^ Is not this coun- 
tiy a British possession ? " demanded the latter. " Is not the En- 
glish language that of the sovereign and the British legislature ? 
Ought we not, then, to speak English in British legislatorial halls, 
whether located in London or Quebec ? " This reasoning, which 
had more servility than logic in it, convinced none of his compa- 
triots. The discussion of such a proposal was in itself fitted to 
excite ^he most hateful passions: '^Isit because Canada forms 
part of the British empire," demanded M. Papineau (whose past 
fidelity to British interests weighted his words), "that Canadians, 
who speak not the language in use on the banks of the Thames, 
are to be deprived of their natural rights ? " This apostrophe, 
followed by a forcible and logical discourse, disconcerted the oppo- 
sition ; and other speeches, of like import, from Messrs. Bedard, 
De Bonne, and J. A. Panet, occasioned its total discomfiture. 
The latter admonished the assembly, that " in the British Chan- 
nel-Islands, Jersey, Guernsey, &c., French is commonly spoken, 
although these isles had formed part of Britain ever since the 
Norman Conquest ) and in no part of the Britannic empire is 
there a more loyal population." He might have added, that 
during three centuries following that of the Norman Conquest, at 
the royal court, in the church, in the courts of law, among the 
nobility, French was spoken in England j that it was the maternal 
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language of Bichard CoeoT'de-Lion, of the Black Prince, and even 
of Henry Y ; that those illustrious personages were intensely 
English, notwithstanding; through the prowess of their cross- 
bowmen of Brittany, and their cavaliers from Guyenne, they 
exalted the glory of England to a pitch which the kings of Anglo* 
Sazondom never could attain ; * in fine, that the origin of the 
grandeur of the British nation was due to those heroes and to 
the Norman barons who signed Magna Charta,t and whose 
opinions J had always preserved their influence in the country. § 

The discusssion terminated in the election of M. Panet ; but 
not one British member voted in his favour, while two of his 
own compatriots voted against him. The majority was 28 ; mi- 
nority 18. 

The British element, despite its numerical weakness, ever 
sought to dominate the country party through the jyresHge of me- 
tropolitan potency. The president chosen, though not a man of 
superior talent, was experienced in business, being the best em- 
ployed barrister (avocat) in the colony. He had a cultivated 
mind, easy manners, and the polish of good society : he was also 
a fluent speaker. 

December 20th, the governor approved the choice the assem- 
bly had made ; and, at the same time, delivered an address to the 
members of council and assembly, in which he recommAded a 
unity of sentiment {Vharmonie). '* On a day like this," thus 
spoke the governor, '^ signalized by the commencement, in this 
country, of that form of government which has raised the king- 

* We know that two-thirds of the army of the Black Prince, at the 
battle of Poitiers, were Frenchmen. 

f Saj rather extorted the signature of the base and cowardly king. 
A few months afterwards (Aug. 1215), pope Innocent III annulled (so 
far as he could) the said charter ; which was not the real palladium of 
English liberty, but an illusory document virtually sanctioning the un- 
restricted predominance of the Anglo-Norman feudalry. — B, 

t What were these ? Reyerting to the contentment of the Channel 
Islanders, which still exists, it proves that they have the sense to know 
they are well off. This is more than can be rightly said of ail other 
French-derived sections of the British people. — B. 

§ The spirit of " NaUonaXiU^^^ it seems, was deficient among the Gal- 
lic race in those days I— B. 

Vol. m.- 
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dom to which it is subordinate, to the highest eleration, it is 
impossible not to feel emotions difficult to be expressed. To giTe 
an opportunity for your loyal and grateful acknowledgements to His 
Majesty, is one of my motives for (specially) calling you together; 
and that debt discharged, your councils will, doubtless, be next 
employed for enacting the laws necessary to confirm and augment 
the prosperity of your country." * 

The reply of the president, in name of the assembly, was simple 
and respectful ; but that of the legislative council anathematized the 
French Revolution, and expressed gratitude to Providence for hav- 
ing saved Canada from the domination of a country wherein deeds 
were doing befitting a horde of barbarians. Such reflections, just 
enough perhaps in themselves, could hardly be agreeable to the 
Canadians ; who ever cherished feelings of respect for the people 
of the country of their own forefathers. Accordingly, the dis- 
paraging allusions thus made, were regarded by the people as a fling 
at themselves by the councillors, who thus seized the opportunity 
to give vent to their anti-gallican bile. 

The two chambers afterwards voted an address to the king,, 
thanking him for according to the country a new constitution ; and 
then set themselves earnestly to expedite parliamentary business. 
In the settlement of forms for conducting it, the assembly was 
guided by those of the house of commons, but which had to be 
modified to adapt them properly to somewhat differing needs. 
This part of the work, as soon as begun, gave rise to the discus- 
sion of a very thorny question. 

As it was proposed to draw up the minutes (^jproces-verbavx) in 
both languages, Mr. Grant moved, in amendment, that they should 
be couched in English only, with liberty to make a French trans- 
lation of them (wholly or in part) for such members as should 
desire it. After a violent contestation, his amendment was re- 
jected. Discussion, of a kindred nature, was revived, when the 
report of the committee was presented. Grant renewed his pro- 
posal, in order, he urged, to preserve that unity of legal language, 

* The portion of the governor's address given by M. Garneau tallies 
pretty nearly with the above ; but we have preferred to give the exact 
words, as reported by Mr. Christie.— fi. 
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wUch no subordinate legislature, according to him, had a right to 
change. 

M. de Lotbinidre observed, in reply : " The greater number of 
our constituents being in an exceptional position, we are constrained 
to depart, in this regard, from ordinary rules, and to reclaim the 
use of a language which is not the common speech of the people 
of the British empire ; but being as equitably inclined towards 
others' wishes, as, we trust, they would be indulgent to ours, we 
desire not that our language should exclude that of the generality 
of British subjects, in this chamber ; we therefore demand that both 
theirs and ours should be brought into play ; in a word, let the 
i&inutes, ' orders of the house,' &c. (^proch-verhavx)^ be drawn 
i^> in the two languages.-' M. de Bocheblave spoke in his turn ; 
saying, " Why, then, do our British brethren ever cry out against 
the decision we have come to, of retaining our customs, laws, and 
mother tongue, — the only means left us for defending our proper- 
ties ? Because being masters, without any competitors, of the trade 
of the country, the produce of which passes through their hands en- 
tirely, would they not be the greatest losers if the colony were 
upset by the convulsion (houleversement) which their injustice (if 
continued) will infallibly provoke ? And are we not rendering 
the greatest of services to them (as well as to ourselves) to oppose 
them in this matter ?"* 

These discussions made a strong sensation among the people of 
Canada. '^ The renunciation of one's maternal language it is not 
in the nature of man to do," says a learned author ;f " it lives with 
him as long as he exists, even if it do not outlive him." Ac- 
eordingly, all the credit resulting from the discussion remained 
with those who opposed the oppression attempted to be inflicted ; 
and, on the second as upon the first occasion. Grant's amendment 
had the effect of ranging all the British members on one side, and 
the Canadians (always with the exception of M. Panet) on the 
other. Several other amendments, of the like sort, were again 
proposed by Messrs. Lees, Eichardson, and other notables of the 
British party, but they were all rejected after discussions which 
lasted three days. The definitive resolution was, that the minutes, 

-^M I ■___! II II-. I III ■ 

♦ Gazette de Montrial, Feb. 14, 1793. 

t Letter On the Origin of the Sciences, by Bailly. 
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kn. ( jrrnrMvtrrhaujf.) t^ Ui« two cMnnAmm rfi//uM )m writUrrt In 
itf^T two \nu\tnti^}rM^ btit \hn\ ih^^ \hmn ]ftifmA m^ti Ut U; dmwn up 
miU*'r In Krf7fi/;h //r Kn^linh^ tnuuntWn^^ n% i^my httd reftmjitm to 
Fr^Tnch or Ui Britinh Uwm in fV/r^'/^j i'm (Junn/Jii. 

In rficff^y.t l/i thin inifKirtfmt /|tj«;»itfon^ it wm mjtni ihtii ihtmtt Hrit« 
inti tftt'.ut)H^n iiUutU^tl hy (iMiutlmun \Mrtiy(uif without h^itAti/m^ 
tb^ iruni r^'^rtrmul in th^^ni hy <y;ni(/roniliiin|/; th«; InUfrtmim mh\ i/ni' 
rii^,in^ th«! iUiVtu^ tff ihmr r/^inHitufTntu* Thf.ir tymtlnni on the 
/i0f;fM(ion pUinly nh'^^f^l that tho f/ftrtifn' irvll Aniniun hft^J iinrW' 
f{on«', no tihnuift^ hUh'Aj th«; fJ^yM oF 1 7^4 ^ iinrj that thf^y wirrf. ntill 
thft ftj//-,rit« or fW*tion (orf/antu da parll) whii;h fthurinhird >if; in* 
t«(fi^^ u diJtlik'Y for /TV^Trythinfr Kntncfi hut\ i:hiUit\\t; : a Mind hfttrnd^ 
whi/;h huyt^M fmt^ ni' th'Tir ^tHri'tuMtn (Mr. Flmnin^; Uf fi^n thu 
followinK Wut^M: '' Th'? Uw M' 1774 wan inij^n/Jmitly lih^al to 
tiM} ti\f'rit,y Mtt\ hiv;tM;r dftim^, nnd that oi' 1791 tr; thn w\utUf (in* 
nwl'tMf it^utiiU^, T\m Ifitt^f^rcj'/nHrni^^l Kr#in«h r.ivil prtHuulurtif ^uik 
TMtUu'A tho i'rM} tmt'.rfftnt'i fff iht^ ^;a^tholif; rf;)i^i/in^ find nflm;tion<;4 
i\m i/fiyutt.ui oi' tith^in. It iu*MU^4\ th«) 'ifith oF IVrfllty mt tbut 
n*th/'li^M iutuUi nu)fn4ir'iU\ Ut it^Mnntir^l Ut (/anadinn lUmmnintn th« 
ri^\tlAhi' profi^'.rty^ ftliMi th^rir Uwn uwi fMnUnnHf itrtm^rvtul ihmr l«n« 
KMMfr^f t%u*\ land t^$n ur^^n^ and (^nvo thmn r^TjirfiM^ntation \fnmitl im 
pfi|;iil}it.ion ; and all without making finy rf^n^rrvation in fnifhur nf 
iUt\ iiritifch or thdr \uit^fun^t% TIm; f/annin^, fri' that law in th« 
p^fhti-Uinl. I'lMilt that th^f v;ov«}rnfnmit of (in^fit Hritain t^mr t'ArututtiUjAf 
M it aiU'^iUul thn d4)ntini#w or a |MV;pliT ( paintpi'U M'af/itimiU d*un 
paup/r.f dllhTrln^ in hithitnd^sa^ lawn, and roli|i^ion from tliD Hritinb 
fiAtiori. 

Af'U'T 'itniHttiiitir of n /pi^ntion h<i difTnTult, tlm onnmnhly cjmM 
M^ldr^v.^ It^M'.ir r;alnily Ut tho /!^innid«!ration of nnm^^rona ^rinlntivn 
ffMiiMtur^'n Ruhniitt^wl Ut it, ()ut^ hill wfin hron^ht in for tlm <«.iiMifc- 
linhoiMrit ofiiiirinh Mshooln^ two oth^'.rn, lor th^i al^/ylition nf nlnviity 
und M/Wtratin^ tlxi profonnion of ^juak^^rinni : only th^i latt^tr jmnon^l* 
That rt^^tnrfUu^^ nlavi^ry wan nh$^\vt.i\ ; prolmhly Uumum i\m fd/WHj 
</f |;u hi ic opinion^ whi/di th^^n l»ft^an U* tak«i hold fd' fh«3 nnhJ^fOi^ 
li|i)Hi)irftd f/» h«f iiiill'i('.f(!nt, without any formal tMtwXutt'UiMf Uf nMttm 
Um) aholiti/m of an inntitution whifdi twvt^r throvo on th» liankn 4ff 
Uni Hi. LawHTn^f^), Tin? firnt /Minnun In whi/di t^vhU^tm^ in ^ivi^n of 
ihi^ro tming aluvon In Ui« (^;untry ui M, in ttmt of 1804. Tim 
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total number of blaoks of the two sexes, returned as being in the 
colony, was then 304; namely, 212 in Montreal district, 4 i^ 
that of Trois-Rivi^res, and 88 in Quebec district : whence we may 
conclude that at the Conquest epoch, some forty years before, 
there were none of the race in Canada. A portion of the slaves 
resident in our territory, at the banning of the present century, 
bdonged to merchants, and nearly a moiety of them (142) were 
located in Montreal itself — a city more in direct communication 
than Quebec with the American slave states and southern regions, 
wherein slaves constituted a great part of the population. It is 
to the honour of the Canadian government and clergy, that they 
have always been adverse to the introduction of the blacks. The 
firmament of Canada is not favourable to bondage. Slavery can- 
not flourish in its free air (^pro8p4rer d sa clart€). Far from that, 
it ended in spontaneous extinction, without being terminated by 
a positive law ; and, many years ago, the few slaves imported dis- 
appeared firom our soil. 

Public education was one of the earliest questions discussed in 
assembly after that r^arding the two languages. We have seen 
that the Jesuits' coll^ was arbitrarily suppressed by the govern- 
ment, without form or process ; and that the Canadian people had 
reclaimed, ever since the year 1787, its right to the confiscated 
estates of the order, to devote the revenue accruing from them to 
their primitive destination. In 1793, the inhabitants of Quebec 
and its environs addressed a second petition to the l^islature, in 
which they replied to the memorials of Lord Amherst and the 
opinions (consultations) of the crown lawyers on the subject. 
They represented that the nature of the titles and conditions at- 
tending the foundation of the Jesuits' college in Quebec had been 
falsified (cU^wisie} in Europe ; that Canada had been deprived of 
public schools ever since the Conquest ; and that the evil (rnalheur) 
might fairly be attributed to the efforts of certain individuals, who 
coveted the possession of the estates of the Jesuits. A majority 
of the assembly agreed in the conclusions of the petitioners ; and 
M. de Rocheblave proposed that their requisition should be re- 
ferred to a committee of nine members, who were to verify with 
precision the allegations thus made regarding the titles to that 
property. 
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. •. Mr. Grant opposed the motion, because it involved, according 
•\ •.•\to1iis notion, a tacit recognition of undue proprietary right ; and he 
*• *• * proposed an amendment by which, while acknowledging the royal 
power to dispose of the estates at will, he was solicited to make 
them available for educational purposes. The adoption of sucb an 
amendment, on the other hand, viewed analogically, would have 
put all other religious property at the mercy of metropolitan decrees. 
The fears that got abroad were not all imaginary, fi)r a rumour 
ran, that the government was about to lay hold on the Breoollets' 
convent, and to appropriate it to protestant worship ; which, in 
fact, did take place, after the buildings were consumed in 1796. It 
was not forgotten, cither, that another valuable ground-space, belong- 
ing to the Ursulines, was taken without any compensation to that 
sisterhood. After long debates, both the original motion and the 
amendment upon it were let drop when the subject was formally 
reported. The bill on education was left in abeyance, till it could 
be discussed in a committee of the whole. It was resolved, mean- 
time, to present an address to the king, simply praying that he 
would apply the revenues of the Jesuits* estates to the instruction 
of youth, no mention being made of public right to the property. 
Thus was the general school question indefinitely adjourned. 

The assembly next turned its attention to finance. One of its 
most important resolutions regarding it, was that in which a de- 
claration was made, that the voting of subsidies was an unlimited 
right inherent to itself alone ; and that no financial bill could, of 
right, be amended by the legislative council in any way. The 
assembly also passed a law imposing customs duties on imported 
strong drinks, in view of raising a revenue to meet legislatorial 
expenses. This measure was necessary, to ensure the independence 
of the assembly, for the home government had, previously, fur- 
nished part of the Canadian budget. Finally, the assembly turn- 
ed its attention to the administration of justice ; and the legislative 
council communicated to it a bill on the composition of the tribu- 
nals, a measure which was ordered to stand over till next ses- 
sion. 

Such were the chief subjects which engaged the attention of the 
legislature in 1792. The debates entered upon had been advan- 
tageous, in several ways. The discussion on the rules of assembly 
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made the members acquainted with parliamentary routine ; while 
the French politeness which the Canadians observed at the sittings, 
and manifested in the debates, gave to the body an air of respectful 
gravity, unknown to the British house of commons, wherein the 
members sit wrapped in their mantles, with covered heads, and 
cane or switch in hand — just as if they were in a market-place 

The principal event of the session was the triumphal retention 
of our language ; a result which (itself) manifested Canadian 
aptitudes for carrying out the new form of government. The 
subtle, litigious, and disputative character, which many of the 
members derived from Norman ancestors, found exercise in par- 
liamentary controversies"; and the characteristic submission of 
Canadians to the laws, was one of the essential conditions for fit- 
ting them to enjoy free institutions. 

The legislature was prorogued on the 9th of May, after the 
executive had sanctioned eight acts passed by the two chambers. 
The governor, in a closing discourse addressed to both, expressed 
great satisfaction at the loyalty shown to the king, and attachment 
to the new constitution, at a time when the French He volution 
forced the (conservative) nations of Europe to take part in a strug- 
gle perilous to the stability of society itself. He expressed his 
trustfulness, on this occasion, that, in the coming session, the 
chambers would return to a consideration of two subjects, to 
which he had already called their attention ; namely, the admin- 
istration of justice, and (this business being yet more urgent, he 
said, than all others), an organization of the militia, for defence 
of the country in case or war. 

The progress of the French Revolution, which then attracted 
the regards of the nations, and which, like a fiery meteor, threat- 
ened to extend its own combustion to all Europe, stirred up the 
feelings of the masses everywhere, and filled their rulers' minds 
with profound terror. Great Britain, as a near witness of the 



* Parts of this unflattering account of the habitudes of our British 
commons will be news to those of our readers who have visited the house 
when, the speaker being in the chair, they found any important busi- 
ness under discussion. — B, 
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spectacle then in action, was especially moved with astonishment 
and fear. 

Its subjects ofiFered, its government demanded, testimonials of 
fidelity to the king and attachment to established order : so much 
suspicion, and so great a distrust, were prevalent, and such press- 
ing need was there for mutual assurance and support, between 
rulers and ruled. In Canada every one was reserved in word and 
act ] and, while reclaiming the use of their national, language, its 
people protested without ceasing, in the strongest terms, their at- 
tachment to the throne. That reservedness in the tone of their 
discourse (langage), and this firmness in their principles, insured, 
for the moment, two advantages to the country: interior tran- 
quillity and the conservation of its rights. The British party re- 
nounced its exorbitant pretensions ; whether for that it saw the 
bootlessness of its efforts, whether because it received &om head- 
quarters monitions to be prudent ; whether, in fine, it elected' to re- 
main still and bide its time : whatever way, while much of the 
Old World was inflamed, Canada appeared to enjoy peace and 
liberty alike, two benefits both new to the colony. 

Such was the posture of matters when Lord Dorchester resumed 
his governorship in 1793. European troubles, which threatened to 
extend to America, and the governor's popularity, were probably 
the moving causes for the British ministry's engaging his lordship 
. to take up the reins of the colonial government for the third time. 
His renewed presence was hailed by the Canadian population, but 
he was coldly received by the British sections ; who found after- 
wards, in the opening discourse which he gave before the two 
chambers, expressions too favourable by fav to Canadian representa- 
tion in the le^slature 1 

He came charged with novel and very ample instructions for 
his guidance. They ruled (inter alia) that all nominations to of- 
fice should hold good only during the king's good pleasure ; that ' 
crown lands should be conceded alone to those capable of turning 
them to account, even then only after being divided into townships 
(cantons) ; and that the two seminaries (of Quebec and Montreal), 
as well as the religious communities of women, should remain in 
perpetuity, being administered in accordance with the rules of 
their foundation. The governor was further empo wered to nomU 
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nate a new executive oouDoil, composed of nine members, four of 
whom to be Canadians. 

When the chambers re-opened in 1793, the governor called their 
attention to the organization of the militia, and the administration 
of justice ; intimating, at the same time, that the expenditure for 
the colony still exceeded its revenue. 

The second session lasted longer than the first ; for it endured 
from the month of November till June ensuing. Nevertheless, only 
six acts were passed ; among the number, a law authorizing the 
executive to suspend the operation of the habeas corpus act, as 
against aliens suspected of seditious conduct. This (exceptional) 
law was afterwards annually and continuously renewed up to the 
year 1812.* The intrigues of M. (" Citoyen ") Genet, ambassa- 
dor from the French republic to the United State6,and his emissaries 
in Canada necessitated, it was said, these measures of precaution, the 
abuse of which, under the Craig administration, was afterwards to 
agitate the country. Harmony reigned, meantime, throughout 
the whole course of the session. M. Panet, appointed a judge in 
the court of common pleas, was elected president of the assembly, 
without a dissentient vote. The pacific spirit of the governor al- 
ready influenced the oppositionists. 

It was during this session that the public accompts were first 
published for the information of the tax-payers. In the message 
accompanying their presentation to the legislature. Lord Dorches- 
ter recommended that fixed salaries should be paid to the public 
functionaries, and advised the abolition of all arbitrary and vary- 
ing emoluments, aa .being liable to abuse; he also proposed that 
the amount and rates of taxation levied for state needs, should be 
made exactly known. The annual revenue, as then realized, did 

* The ineasure thus noted, was simply an extension of the British 
Alien Act passed the same year (33 Geo. Ill c. 4) to Canada. That pre- 
cantionarj law (with the 34 -Geo. Ill, c. 43, 67, and others), was passed 
entirely from general motives of policy ; and its most stringent enact- 
ments were inserted more immediately on account of the great number of 
foreigners who came to England in 1792-3. But the exercise of the 
royal prerogative, sanctioned bj common law, needed not, in a common- 
sense point of view, to be recognized by statutory enactment. '' Salus 
popoli est suprema lex," — B, 
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not equal a third of the expenditure for the ciyil administration, 
which amounted to £25,000. The deficit was made up by the 
home government. 

The colonial receipts were derived from customs duties on wines, 
liquors, and molasses ; from licenses paid by innkeepers ; from 
fines and confiscations. In effect, it may be said, that taxation 
was then unknown in Canada. 

The governor, without demanding, in express terms, a subsidy 
of sufficient amount to enable income and outlay to balance each 
other, called the attention of the chamber to the propriety of find- 
ing some means to increase revenue, and for providing regular 
supplies {pourvoir au budget) : the assembly erred in neglecting 
this intimation. Subsequently, when the members wished to 
repair their default, in order to have a means in hand to control 
the administration, their offer to defray all state costs was imputed 
to them as a crime : so much do the interests and passions of men 
put them in contradiction with themselves ! 

While the legislature was thus employed, with passable unani- 
mity, on financial business, revolutionary ideas were constantly 
making headway, and the Canadian government did not appear 
to feel quite assured of a continuance of the prevailing tranquil- 
lity in the country. Lord Dorchester sometimes allowed his 
equanimity to be overcome by vague apprehensions. His anxieties 
manifested themselves upon the occasion of adjourning the houses 
of legislature, when he recommended the members to concur in 
maintaining established order. '^ I do not doubt," said he, '' that 
when you return to your several homes, you will zealously diffuse 
imiong all ranks of people, those principles of justice, patriotism, 
and loyalty, which have characterised your public labours durii^ 
the long session just closed ; and that you will use your best exer- 
tions to find out and bring to justice those evil-disposed persons 
who, by inflammatory discourses, or the spreading of seditious 
writings, endeavour to mislead the unwary and disturb the peace 
and good order of society ; and that you will avail yourselves of 
every opportunity to convince your fellow-subjects that the blessings 
they enjoy under a truly free and happy constitution can be preser- 
ved only by a due obedience to the laws ; [breaches of which are 
all the more inexcusable, as the constitution itself has provided 
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for ihe safe and easy repeal or modification of such as may be 
found not to answer the good intentions of the (British) l^is- 
lature.]" * 

The catholic clergy, on their part, strove to re-assure the govern- 
ment (r^arding its inquietudes), and to keep the people in an 
obedient state. Thus did M. Plessis, parish-priest (cur^ of Que- 
bec express himself, in a ^neral discourse, delivered in the cathe- 
dral of that city, in honour of M. Briand, the deceased bishop. 

^' Our conquerors, regarded (at first) with a jealous eye and 
powering brow, inspired in us feelings only of detestation or aversion. 
We could not be persuaded (for the time) that a race of men 
strangers to our soil, to our language, to our laws, to our worship 
•r-eould ever be willing to render to Canada an equivalent for 
what it lost by changing its masters. Generous nation I which 
bas made us aware, by so many evidences, how ill-founded were 
our prepossessions ; industrious nation ! which has developed the 
earth's fecundity, and explored its hidden riches ; exemplary na- 
tion ! that, in critical times, taught the attentive world wherein 
fM)n8ists that liberty which all men aspire to obtain, but so few 
]mow how to keep within proper bounds ; pitying nation 1 which 
has just welcomed, with so much humanity, the most faithful yet 
worst-used subjects of that realm to which ourselves once belong 
ed ; f beneficent nation I which daily gives us, men of Canada, 
fresh proofs of its liberality : — no, no I your people are not ene- 
mies of our people ; nor are ye despoilers of our property, which 
rather do your laws protect ; nor are ye foes of our religion, to 
which ye pay all due respect. Pardon us, then, for that our first 
(and now past) distrustfulness of a foreign race, whose virtues, 
being as yet unexperienced by us, we had not the happiness to 
know ; and if, after being apprised of the overthrow of the mon- 
archy and the abolition of the only right worship {le vrai culte) 

* The important and significant member closing the abore sentence, as 
spoken by his lordship, is omitted from the citation in the author's text. 
B. 

t Alluding to the succour extended by the king, legislature, and 
Jjeople of Britain to the emigrant nobles, their families, and above all 
"to fugitive members of the Gallic priesthood, pursued by the atheistic 
terrorists, thirsting for their blood.-*^. 
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in Prance, and after experiencing, for thirty-five years, the gentle- 
ness of your domination, there remain still among us some natures 
purhlind enough, or of such an evil disposition, as to revive past 
antipathies, or to awaken in the popular mind disloyal wishes 
(disira crimineU) to revert to French supremacy, — ^let Britons be 
assured, that such beings are rare among us; and we b^ that what 
may be true of the malcontent few, will not be imputed to the 
well-disposed many". . .M. Briand's maxim ever was, that true Chris- 
tians and sincere catholics are (and must be) all obedient subjects 
of their legitimate sovereign. He had learned, &om Jesus Christ, 
that we must render to CsBsar what belongs (of right) to Caesar ; 
8t. Paul had taught him, that every soul should be (voluntarily) 
submissive to established authority ; that he who resists it b in 
opposition to God himself, and thereby merits damnation ; he had 
learned, from the chiefest of the apostles, that the magistrate {rot) 
bears not the sword in vain ; inculcating, that we are to accredit 
him by our obedience, as God's representative {propter Deum) ; 
and to honour him, not only in his own person, but in the persons of 
his lawM deputies (jive dudbus tanquam ah eo missis). '^ Such 
are, my fellow-Christians, the principles of our holy religion in 
that r^ard ; principles which we cannot too often impress upon 
your minds, or over frequently bring under your view ; for they 
form an integral part of evangelical morality, upon which our 
eternal salvation depends. And yet, sometimes, when we expound 
(for your benefit) the obligations you are under in those particu- 
lars, there are not wanting those'who murmur at.our words, making 
bitter complaints against us, accusing us of being actuated by po- 
litical or selfish motives ; such parties not forgetting, either, to 
insinuate that we are going beyond the proper limits of our minis- 
tering. — my (erring) brothers, how great is this your injustice !" 

The people of Britain could not have been addressed in terms 
more re-assuring than the foregoing. The preacher, oblivious of all 
things else (publiant le reste), almost gave thanks to God for 
having snatched (as it were " a brand from the burning ") the 
people of Canada from their dependence on an impious nation 
which had overturned His altars. 

The recommendations of the governor and the clergy were so 
far seasonable, that plausible pretexts oould be put forward to 
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justify them. Some inhabitants of Montreal, galled by the dis- 
oourses and pretentions of the British ; some other persons, out of 
sheer opposition, or to excite the apprehensions of men in place ] 
indulged in (malcontent) observations which caused them to be 
led before the tribunals and heavily fined. In Quebec, similar 
things were done ; while three inhabitants of Charlesbourg were 
accused of high^treason, and some others of seditious demonstra- 
tions ; but the accusations against the parties proved so weak on 
inquiry, that the governor dropped, in 1795, the prosecution 
against them. He only wished (as it seemed) to awe the public 
mind, ilnd put the people on their guard against the incitements 
of agitators. 

In spring-time of that year, there was formed in the capital a 
grand (loyal) association against revolutionary propagandism, and 
in defence of the laws and government : soon others, of the like 
kind, sprang up in all parts of the country. This spirit mani- 
fested itself during several years. In every parliamentary session, 
the governor asked and obtained fresh powers for organising a sub- 
missive militia, for maintaining internal tranquillity, and for con- 
tinuing the suspension of the habeas corpus act as against aliens. 
Perfect concord reigned between the different branches of the 
legislature. Several of the leading Canadians, such as M. Panet 
and M. de Bonne, received important charges. There was a 
universal self-felicitation at the political calm which prevailed in 
Cuiada. 

In 1793, the king constituted a Protestant bishopric of Quebec; 

thus ignoring, but without attempting to supersede, the catholic 

prelacy of that name already existent. The ministry, at the 

same time, charged Lord Dorchester to induct the new. prelate to 

s seat in the l^slative council of the two Ganadas. The governor 

'Wrote immediately to the Duke of Portland that such a nomination 

Tpronld excite dislike among the Canadians. The minister, in reply 

tx) this intimation, advised that the king should be applied to for 

«^utbority to place the catholic bishop at the council-board also ; 

^Wbich being assented to. Lord Dorchester brought forward M. 

Subert : but the Duke of Portland changed his mind, and would 

Xkot allow him to be nominated as a councillor. 

In spiritual matters as in politics, the home government always 
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seemed to act from impulsions communicated to it. Sometimes 
it appeared to will that the Canadians should enjoy their religious 
and political rights, at other times it manifested a desire to subor- 
dinate the catholics to the protestants ; and this latter disposition 
(ordinarily) characterises Britain's whole political and religious 
system in her colonies: a fact accounting for the oscillations 
caused by the obstacles which such a tendency meets with in real- 
izing anglification and protestantism. 

M. Hubert would not have long enjoyed a councillorship, as he 
died in 1797. His successor as bishop of Quebec waa M. Denaut, 
who was a native of Montreal, and born in 1743. Nominated 
bishop of Canathe in Palestine and coadjutor of Quebec, by Pope 
Pius YI, in 1794, M. Denaut was consecrated at Montreal in 
1795. 

In the parliamentary session of 1795, which lasted four months, 
the governor placed before the (lower) chamber a statement of the 
revenue for the year, and particulars of part of the expenses of the 
civil government. To cover the surplus expenditure, the chamber 
passed two fiscal laws ; one of which augmented the customs dues 
on foreign spirits, molasses, syrups, sugar, coffee, tobacco, and 
salt ; the other continued the annual taxed licenses on hawkers 
and innkeepers. The increase thus made did not produce at first 
the returns which were estimated to be sufficient for balancing re- 
ceipts and outlay. Most of the acts passed during this session 
maintained or prolonged pre-existing laws with modifications, for a 
limited time only ; the assembly having already adopted a rule 
not to give permanency to its measures, thereby making the gov- 
ernment less independent of the legislature. 

An incidental question, pregnant with interest, occupied the 
attention of the chamber momentarily. The seignorial exactions 
and rate of rent for landholdings conceded, were very moderate under 
the olden system. After the Conquest, several British immigrants 
who had purchased seigniories from Canadian landholders when 
quitting the colony for France, raised those rates, and their ex- 
ample was followed by some of the Canadian seigneurs. Soon 
these abuses were carried to such a pitch, that the inhabitants 
complained ; the '^ custom of the country, '^ in rural estimation, 
being paramount to written law. The new landlords, who had been 
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long seeking an opportunity to simplify their seigniorial tennres 
in order to derive liigher incomes from their lands, endeavoured 
to take advantage of temporary political inquietudes to bring 
about their design. They feigned alarm at the propagation of re- 
volutionary doctrines in America, and appeared to fear that an 
abolition of feudal tenure would take place, without any indemnity, 
as in France. They accused the Canadians of being disposed to 
rebel ; and interpreted their opposition to a highway act as being 
a political revolt, — the accusers imagining, that amidst the perplex- 
ity and fear such charges would create, they would succeed in 
engaging the assembly, by way of softening the redoubtable en- 
laitj of the seignorial malcontents, to modify what they called a 
" superannuated and oppressive tenure, which still existed in the 
country, despite the progress of the age.'' The parties had al- 
ready come to an understanding with some American immigrants 
to whom concessions of land (in common soccage) were to be made, 
as soon as the seignorial system were abolished : the incomers 
being preferred to Canadians, because they were willing to pay 
hi^ier rents for the lands. This notable plan, however, was ren- 
dered abortive as soon as it was brought to light. The proposi- 
Uon, which tended to anything but a real and salutary reform of 
iMidholding, was introduced to the lower chamber by M. de Koche- 
blave, where it was discussed at several sittings ; and at length it 
was abandoned, without any satisfaction either to those who sup- 
ported or those who opposed it. 

The suspended discussion on the highway act was then resumed. 
That measure, important more especially for the rural districts, was 
at first ill looked on, through the imprudence of certain persons, 
who cried out against the (alleged) burdensome taxes, and ex- 
claimed, above all, against the imposition of statute labour [cor- 
bies), so detested by the people since Haldimand's time. It was 
^pularly believed, that the new highway bill veiled an intent to 
areturn to the system of that decried governor ; but, by d^rees, 
the eyes of the country people were opened, and took a more 
j list view of the subject ; a cahn followed, and the bill, after nume- 
^^us emendations, took the form pretty nearly of the still existing 
liaw on that subject. 

Another question, not less important, then agitated, was that 
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of the colonial cuirency. Coined money in Canada, at this 
time, was composed of every variety of pieces peculiar to all coun* 
tries which traded with America. Part of the specie in circula- 
tion was much reduced in weight by wear, and subject to large 
deduction if offered in exchange at its nominal value. Hence 
resulted confusion and uncertainty, which at length became intol* 
erable. Mr. Eichardson, as a leading commercialist, took the 
first step on the road of monetary reform ; and a bill was passed, 
by which a standard of value was set up, founded on the average 
intrinsic worth of the gold and silver coins of Portugal, Spain, 
France, and the United States; while British sterling specie was 
really, but not nominally, commuted into reduced Canadian cur- 
rency. In all previous times, the currency of the colony was in a 
varying and vicious state, and it was ever difficult to clear up the 
public accounts. To the confusion prevailing in this matter was 
traceable many of the abuses, much of the error and malversation, 
of those who handled state moneys. Besides this reform in the 
currency, all the valid laws, ordinances, &c. relating to public 
imposts, were now incorporated into one atot ; thereby simplifying 
the duties of the fiscal officers, and diminishing the cost of collec- 
tion. This law, which was to be in force for two years after 
being passed, was held over till it should be submitted for royal 
consideration. Through one of those anomalies of which we 
had numerous examples afterwards, the act remained so long 
in London before it received the king's assent, that when it reached 
Canada thus sanctioned, the two years during which it was to 
operate had entirely lapsed.* 

The governor repassed to Europe during the summer. He 
organised, or left orders to organise, a Canadian regiment, of two 

— - - - - - - I I - ' - - - - — — > ^ -- _.--■■ — ^ 

* This would be an amusing instance (were the subject not too grave 
a matter in itself) of " the way not to do it," at the colonial (alias " cir- 
cumlocution") office, in grimy Downing Street, London. The British 
" know-nothing " (and do less) system, immemorially established there, 
still survives, and probably ever will to a great if now slightly dimin- 
ished extent. Many more of the Canadian (real) grievances than is 
generally imagined were not bom of unkind intent, but caused by fre- 
quent changes and transferences of cabinet ministers, with or through 
the official ineptitude, ignorance, and sluggishness of their subordi- 
nates. — B, 
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iMttiaKond-— just as Da Oalvet had suggested ; bnt this corps was dis- 
banded afterwards, perhaps for political reasons, the home anthor- 
ities judging that it was not prudent to train the colonists to 
arms ; and recollecting that the men of the States had found that 
a warlike apprenticeship, passed in hostilities against French Ca- 
nada, inured them, when provincials, to service which eventuated 
in their triumph. 

Lord Dorchester, before leaving, also convoked the electoral 
oolites foir a general election of assembly-men. The enfranchised 
made a more careful selection this time ; more than a moiety of 
the former sitting members were thrown out : some of them for 
having voted the proscription of the Frpnch language. General 
Prescott, who replaced Lord Dorchester, called the l^islature 
t(^ther in the month of January ensuing. The election of a 
president of assembly, as at the outset in the first parliament, led to 
a distinct demarcation in partisanship : with this difference in the 
present case, that the avowed mouth-pieces (prganes) of the exe- 
cutive overtly rallied under the governmental standard. The 
voting upon the occasion also revealed several defections from the 
country party, but in persons who had been suspected long before. 
Judge de Bonne, for instance, and M. de Lanaudi^re, passed 
into the antagonistic camp. The former was son of Captain De 
Bonne de Miselle, and descended from the illustrious ducal famDy 
Lesdigui^res. The father was attracted to Canada by the Marquis 
de la Jonqui^re ; the (degenerate) son, become a hostile partisan, 
moved that Mr. Young should be president ; and when M. Panet 
was proposed for re-election, he voted against him : the latter, how- 
ever, was borne to the chair by a great majority. As at his pre- 
vious election, every British member was in the minority ; the roll 
of which was swelled with four Canadian names, besides those 
of the native placemen : among the latter the solicitor-general, 
who never once, now, gave an independent vote.* Henceforth 
no one doubted of the (adverse) dispositions of the home govern- 
ment; which a treaty of amity and trading alliance, just con- 
cluded with the American Congress, had inspired with increased 

reliance on (the oppressive) strength it could call into play.f 

' * ■ * 

*".... ne vota plus qae comme an homme vendu.'' 

t The above we take to be the real meaning, if not so expressed, of the 

Vol. III.— h 
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up with vermin, b^ging his bread on the stareets of that Atjf 
wherein he erewhUe was recognized for a l^islator. 

Meanwhile, the proceedings in assembly were of a veiy cantioos 
character, for a spirit of revolt was supposed to inspire the menH 
bers whenever they showed any signs of being independent. Al- 
though the seats of the war then raging were &r distant, the gov- 
ernors of Canada always adverted to the imminence of danger, as 
if enemies were close to its ^ntiers, yea, rather in our midst 
This formed part of (tory) governing policy at home and abroad, 
being intended to keep the people in fear of French republicanissL 
The mission of the Canadian l^islature now appeared to be, sim- 
ply to pass bills of supply, and acts to strengthen executive power. 
But an agitation began to manifest itself in the council, where- 
in unbroken harmony might have been most expected to reign. 

The board (bureau) charged with the management of crown 
lands, composed of a select number of councillors, had participated 
in numerous abuses, and been guilty of shameful misappropriations 
(privarications) ; judge Osgoode was its president. The mem- 
bers, under divers pretexts and in borrowed names, were found to 
have consigned for their own benefit, or in favour of connexions^ 
large parcels of the public's territorial property. At all times^ 
indeed, great abuses existed in that department of state ; and mem- 
bers of the old l^islative council had come to an understanding with 
the subalterns of the colonial-ofElce in London, or others having ao^ 
cess to the minister, in order to obtain for themselves large grants 
of land about lake St. Francis, on the postal line between Quebec 
and Halij^, and in other parts of Canada.^ The (unpunished) 
abuses of early times multiplied in the next. Those who profited 
by them, made every effort, at the same time, to exclude Canadians 
from the occupation of such (filched) territory, under pretext 
that it was not right to extend their language, usages, or religion, 
in a direction newly opened up : motives for exclusion then con- 
sidered sufficient indeed, being, if not overtly recognized, tacitly 
acted upon. Those lands had been divided into "townships/' 
with British names to each, — a nomenclature seemingly indifferent 
in sonndy but not really so in sense; for the names, general and 



* MS. Correipondenee of Councillor Finlay, ke. 
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dent districts, were ill disposed to Britain ; tliat M. Adet, the 
French ambassador to the United States, had sent an address to 
^be Canadians, in which ihej were informed that the French repub- 
licans, haying vanquished Spain, Austria, and Italy, were about 
to attack the British empire also, and would begin with its colo- 
nies ; that M. Adet's address invited the colonists to repair to the 
standard of invasion, and announced that France intended to raise 
troqps in Canada.* 

An enthusiastic American, named M^Lane, mistaking for well- 
founded the suspicions spread abroad as to Canadian loyalty, was 
allured to Quebec by a ship^sarpenter called Black, who had 
gained public favour enough to get seated as an assembly-man in 
ihe preceding year. As soon as he got M'Lane within his power, 
he hastened to apprise the authorities, whom he had informed 
against him in advance. M'Lane, under an accusation of high 
treason, was tried and condemned to death. The choice of jurors, 
the testimony brought forward, the judgment passed, were all of 
an extraordinary character. He was executed, with a very great 
parade of military force, on the glacis of Quebec fortifications, in 
an ^vated site, where what passed could be seen in all the sur. 
immding country. The body of the culprit, after having swung 
Ibr some time on the gibbet, was lowered to the platform ; and 
libe executioner, cutting off the head of the corpse, held it up by 
the hair, saying, ^ Behold the head of a traitor !" The body was 
then exenterated, the heart burnt, and incisions made in the mem- 
bers to indicate, rather than effect, a concluding piece of barbarity 
practised on Iraitors' remains called quartering. Never had the 
-like spectade been seen in Canada. The aim of all this savagery 
•was to affect the pc^ular mind with terror. The accusers and 
-^sromx witnesses in this affair obtained large land-grants in reward 
^ Hieir denunciations or to pay for their attendance.f Black 
ireoeived '^ blood-money," but it did him no good, as every one 
"vho knew dbunned him, as a traitor himself. Overcome by public 
oontempt, and his mechanical capabilities failing him, he fell into 
extreme penury ; and might be seen some years afterwards, eaten 

• Minutes (proch9~verbal) of the Executive Council. 
t Oazette of QiMbee. 
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its duty to recall the govenunr. Judge Osgoode ako asked per- 
misaon to reogn his charge, and the king granted his reqiifirt. 
Soon thereafter, he left Canada. The quarrel made no great 
sensation, because the public knew neither its subject nor motives. 
Besides, when the govemor got into trouble with the chief func- 
tionaries, he sought not popular support On the contraiy, he 
turned a hostile front to the inhabitants; and whether through the 
TmfEkYOurable interpretation of his instructions, or for some other 
reason, he gave a bad reception to the catholics, when they solicited 
the erection of new parishes, wanted to ke^ pace with the increase 
of their establishments, which were forming, nearer and nearer, all 
round the closely inhabited parts of the country. Neither the 
demands of the clergy nor those of the people, nor even the appli- 
cations of the assembly, prevailed with him to re^sonsider the refu- 
sal he had given on the subject, — a conduct unconformable to the 
ordinance of 1791. The catholics had nothing for it but to recur 
to the unsatisfactory substitute of mission stations, as in the ear- 
liest times of the colony. 

Our people, therefore, learned with pleasure the recal of governor 
Prescott. Kobert Shore Milnes, Esq., (shortly afterwards baro- 
neted,) came to Quebec in 1799, as lieutenant-governor. On open- 
ing the legblative session, he thanked the Canadians for the tes- 
timonies they had given of their loyalty ; and more especially for 
the moneys they had subscribed to defray the cost of the war 
against the French revolutionists, and in support of the well-being 
of all civilized nations. 

The spirit of dissension, hitherto confined to the late governor 
and his council, was about to extend to the chambers. The as- 
sembly manifested, during the current session, less calmness and 
unanimity than in the preceding. The subject of the Jesuits, 
and a question of parliamentary privileges, arising out of the case 
of a deputy named Bouc, sentenced, for swindling, to an infamous 

punishment,* and whom the assembly expelled, — this exertion of 

' ' — — ^ — ■ — ■ ■ 

♦ The term used by the author, JUtrisaure, Englished as above, is 
surely stronger than the occasion called for. The Dictionary of the 
French Academy thus defines its incriminative and penal meaning :-— 
<< Fl^tbissubb : Tache i la reputation, d^shonneur, note d'infamie ; la 
marque d'un fer chaud imprim^ par ordre de justice.^' — Now Bouc hav 
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|»arliamentai7 prmlege led to bot debfttea. Bono haviag been x^ 
fleeted twioe afterwards, lie was rendered ineligible by an express 
law passed in 1802. 

The question about the disposal of the Jesuits' estates was of far 
greater import. P^re Casot, the longest-lived member of that sup- 
pressed society, had just deceased.* His death furnished a new 
opportunity for reclaiming its property, so that it might be ap^ 
plied to its original educational uses. When a member, M. 
Plants, moved that such should be its future destination, 
Mr. Young, an executive councillor, announced he was charged 
to intimate that the governor had given the necessaiy orders to 
take possession of it in the name of the crown. The proposition 
of M. Plants was, however, carried (thus ignoring the governor's 
message) by a majority of 17 votes. Only one Canadian opposed 
it, — solicitor-general Foucher. The chaAiber demanded a copy of 
the title-deeds of the property. The governor replied that he 



iag been " taken in and done for '^ (in a small way) by a tricksy habi^ 
tant named Drouin, frightened the latter to make a mondy composition 
for committing what (he was assured by Boac and others) would be 
treated in the English criminal courts as a capital offence. Finding 
out that the parties had misinformed him as to the penalty his cheatery 
would subject him to, " he pretended (says Mr. Christie) he had been 
wronged, and, being advised to seek redress, Bouc and his confederates 
were tried for a conspiracy, and convicted. Bouc was sentenced to 
three months' imprisonment, to pay a fine of £20, and to enter into bonds 
of good behaviour for three years, himself in £500, and two sureties in 
£200 each. The others were fined 6s. 8d. each, and imprisoned three 
weeks each.'' The whole matter, which was discreditable both to the 
accuser and accused, ought to have ended there. We do not think it 
likely that the British commons would expel a peccant member who had 
been so smartly dealt with as was Gharles^Baptiste Bouc. We may add, 
that very certainly they would not have persisted in excluding such a 
one after re-election. We cite the case of John Wilkes, to justify this 
opbiion. — B. 

* " The government dealt most liberally with them (the surviving 
Jesuits) ] they were allowed to die out before it took possession of their 
estates, or interfered with them." Chribtib. — The lucky Father Oasot 
(oiuw Cazean), who was but a kind of college servitor rather than a 
priest, thus enjoyed a princely fortune in his latter years, just as if be 
had been the longest-lived contributor to a " tontine " association. — JB 
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would furnish them (if insisted upon) ; adding, that he had acted 
upon royal instructions ] but he first appealed to the sense of the 
chamber, whether it were consistent with its accustomed respect 
for the throne, to persist in its present course. 

The protestant bishop solicited the governor to supply school- 
masters for the Canadian towns and considerable villages, to teach 
the children, gratuitously, the English tongue ; along with writ- 
ing and arithmetic, at a moderate price. The proposal was re- 
ferred to the council, by which it was adopted ; the governor also 
lending his aid. In a despatch, dated April 5, 1800, Sir Bobert 
proposed that portions of the crown lands, and what remained 
of the Jesuits' estates, should be set apart to defray the cost of 
general education ; adding, that such a measure would not only 
add to the popularity of the government, but be very advantage- 
ous in moral and political respects, through the use of the English 
tongue ; a knowledge of which, he said, was stiU so rare in the 
colony, that hardly did one or two British assembly-men venture 
to speak it in the chamber, the others being well aware that if 
they did so, there was no chance of their being understood by the 
great majority of their hearers. 

His Grace approved of the plan, and asked the executive council 
to have a return drawn up of the amount and value of lands or 
revenues still disposable, that they might be appropriated to the 
foundation of the schools for the purpose of spreading the use of 
the English language in Canada. 



Supplement to Chapter I^ Book XIII» 

[As the author's account of the logomachy — in every sense of thai 
word — got up in 1Y93, on the question of the parliamentary use of 
French and English speech, is rather loose, and differs considerably 
from Mr. Christie's report, which we take to be as authentic as it is 
clearly expressed, we here subjoin the following extract from the his-^ 
torical repertory of that exact compiler, which he calls a History of 
Lower Canada^ an pages 132-4, vol. i. — BJ] 

" It may here he obserred that the business of the house was carried 
on, and the motions put by the speaker in English and French (the lat« 
ter being his natiye tongue), and that the joomals were kept in botik 
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languages. It was made a standing rule of the house, ' that no motion 
shall be debated or put unless the same be in writing and seconded : 
when a motion is seconded, it shall be read in English and French by 
the speaker before debate/ It was, a few days after the adoption of 
this rule, resolved to amend it, by adding after the word * speaker,' the 
words * if he is master of the two languages ; if not, the speaker shall 
read, in either of the two languages most familiar to him, and the read- 
ing in the other language shall be by the clerk or his deputy at the ta- 
ble." .... "An immensity of discussion arose as to the language (Eng- 
lish or French) in which bills should be introduced, and which was to 
be deemed the language of the law. It was moved, to resolve that the 
house shall keep its journal in two registers ; in one of which the pro- 
ceedings of the house and the motions shall be writen in the French lan- 
guage, with a translation of the motions originally made in the English 
language ; and in the other shall be entered the proceedings of the house 
and the motions in the English language, with a translation of the mo- 
tions originally made in the French language. 

" To this, Mr. Richardson moved to add, in amendment, the following, 
words : ' but although the journal shall be thus kept in English and in 
French, and all bills that may be brought in, or laws that may be en- 
acted, shall be translated from the one into the other language, at 
such stage of their progress as may be determined upon ; yet in order 
to preserve that unity of legal language, indispensably necessary in the 
empire, and touching any alteration in which a subordinate legislature 
is not competent, the English shall be considered the legal text.' The 
proposed amendment was negatived (yeas 13, nays 26), and the original 
motion unanimously passed. 

" In addition to this it was, a few days afterwards, resolved, ' That 
such bills as are presented, shall be put into both languages ; that those 
in English be put into French, and those presented in French be put 
into English, by the clerk of the house or his assistants, according to 
the directions they may receive, before they be read the first time ; and 
when so put, shall also be read each time in both languages. It is well 
understood that each member has a right to bring in any bill in his own 
language ; but that after the same shall be translated, the text shall 
be considered to be that of the language of the law to which said bill 
hath reference.' Thus this matter, which at one moment threatened to 
disturb the equanimity of the house and kindle national animosities 
among the members, was compromised, and settled down in the resolu-* 
tions cited, which, being made a rule of the house, was ever afterwards 
cheerfully observed, and worked to the satisfaction of all." 
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Elections of IdOO.— Royal Institution.— Principle of taxation.—Firet 
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peakej American ship-of-war. — Condition of BHtaln*^B relations with 
the TTnited States. — ^First dissensions between the two conntriea.— 
Arrival of Sir James Craig in Canada.— Political proclamation.— 
Re-opening of the legislature. — Bill presented to prevent judges f5rom 
sitting in assembly.— M. Bedard and other militia officers cashiered.*-* 
Responsible cabinet. — Parliament dissolved. — Craig's insulting ad- 
dress to the members. — Ideas of Le Canadien writers on the colonial 
eonstitution and ministerial responsibility. — Parliamentary supplies. 
— A Colonial agent in London. — The judges excluded from Assembly. 
—Sudden dissolution of the Canadian parliament.^^Seizure of thd 
printing-plant, &c. of £e Canadienj and incarceration of Messrs. 6e^ 
dard, Taschereau, and Blanchet.— Proclamation of the governor.— 
Elections .-*-Craig recommends theBritish ministry either to abolish the 
(Lower Canadian) constitution, or to incorporate the two provinces 
in one.— He sends his secretary to London.— Reply of the minister.— 
Re-opening of the chambers.— Release of Messrs. Bedard, &c. — Spiri- 
tual affairs : interviews between the governor and M. Plessis regard- 
ing the catholic church establishment.— Governmental nomination of 
the parish clergy proposed.-^Wind-up of Craig's administration. 

The years 1 800-1 805 beoame a season of calm for Canada. The 
elections of 1800 returned as members of assembly ten govern- 
ment placemen (or a fifth of the entire number) ; namely, four 
executive eouncillors, three judges, and three other state officials. 
This fusion became a guarantee for the submission of all the rest 
of the representative body. Thus, no sooner was the legislature 
in session, than it hastened to renew the act for the security of es- 
tablished government, and enacted one to sanction the foundation 
of a " Royal Institution ; " intended to promote, as a chief purpose, 
the anglijication of the country by means of a general system of 
public instruction, through the medium of the English language. 
The law passed on the occasion placed institutional education at 
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the disposal of i^e eseeutive. The governor nominated the di- 
rectors and president, who were to r^olate (snbject to the 
governor's veto), the administration ; it was he who had to des- 
%nate the several parishes wherein schools were to be opened, 
and appoint the teachers. The executive council obtained the 
consent of the home government to endow wil^ land-revenues the 
ooU^fes proposed to be established, in view of obtaining more 
promptly thereby the full realization of the project. In 1803, 
the king assented to the endowment of two of the coU^es ; one 
£ar Quebec, the other for Montreal^ 

The protestant bishop, himself the originator (as we have seen) 
ef the project, was called to preside over the new institution. 
This nomination paralyzed it (^^^tn^jfa) at the outset, maugre the 
subsidies which were voted, during several years, for its mainte- 
nance. The Canadians, who inclined neither to renounce their 
language, nor their faith (aljurer leur$ autels)y unanimously 
shunned the class-rooms of the Institution; which itself, for a 
quarter-century, merely barred the way against the initiation of an 
educational system more in conformity with their wishes. 

Despite the impulsion which the war, hotly raging between 
France and Britain, in 1801, gave to trade and especially to ship- 
building, (tibe latter then becoming an important 1»ranch of Cana- 
dian industry), there were several subjects, of colonial interest^ 
which excited discussion among the ultras of the party. The 
usurped possession of the Jesuits' estates, the obstacles raised 
to land-granting, and the creation of new parishes by law^ 
the selection of councillors yet more than ever hostile to the 
Canadians, systematic exclusion of the latter from public offioes^ 
ft desire (amoi^ British partisans) to tax the land and ooa- 
sequently hurt agriculture, — all of these topics became subjects 
of debate; and, in measure of the. amount of distrust or jealousy, 
the extent of hope and fear, which prevailed, was that public 
opinion ajOTected, which began to take consistence, and was soon 
to manifest itself in the legislature and throughout the country. 

Sir Robert Shore Milnes (as the governor was now titled) had 
liimself no full reliance on the loyalty of the Canadians, and did 
not care to conceal his distrust : in especial, complaining to the 
Xhike of Portland, secretary of state for the colonies, of the free- 
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dom of their habitants relative to the seigneurSf and emanoipatioii 
of the catholic clergy from state control. He also eamesUj ad- 
vised, that the colonial militia should be disbanded ; because it 
was not proper to arm and train the people of a conquered pro- 
vince, such as Canada. The Duke replied, in a despatch dated 
Jan. 6, 1801, that the small power the Canadian feudalrj had over 
their tenants was a thing to be r^etted ; but, as the defect was 
due to the operation of special laws and local customs, the evil 
was probably remediless. As for the perfect independence of the 
catholic clergy complained of, his grace observed that he oould not 
conceive wherefore the following article in the Boyal Instructions 
had been practically ignored ; namely, " No one shall be invested 
with holy orders, or be charged with a cure of souls, without the 
sanction (^permission) of the governor." Adverting to the sug- 
gested disbanding of the militia, the Duke owned that the laws of 
1794 and 1786 certainly were defective ; but they might be so 
amended as to give the government more complete control over 
the militia corps. 

While the executive was organizing a system of English scho- 
lastics, it was, concurrently, occupied with a project for erecting 
protestant parishes, in view of their ultimately superseding the 
catholic parishes.* The governor and the Duke of Portland were 
then in correspondence, and the attorney-general was charged to draw 
up a report, on this subject. Mr. Eyland recommended, in 1804, 
to allow no one to be inducted to a cure of souls (parochial charge) 
without a license from the governor ; he advised that the Royal 
Instructions should be observed, so that regal supremacy should 
be maintained, and papal authority (in that matter) might be 
abolished. Now had such (a usurpation) been allowed, the country 
were protestantized ! Finally, Mr. Ryland wished the govern- 
ment to take possession of the estates of the Seminary, and those 
of some other religious institutions ; also intimating that the king 

* To account for this ehadowj grievance finding a place in the above 
enumeration of Canadian " wrongs," the reader will please to remem- 
ber, that catholic churchmen denj the right of seculars to create a paro- 
chial Jurisdiction at all ; a parockia, parome^ or parish, being (o6 otU 
gine) a spiritual, and, above all, a tUheable oiroumscription. " Hino !U» 
Uehrym» I "—J?. 
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ought to nominate a superintendent and depnty-snperintendent of 
the Romish chnrchk Such Were the sentiments of one of the 
most influential men in place.^ Ryland, who acted as private 
Becretary for all the governors of Canada, from Lord Dorchester's 
time to that of Sir G^eoige Prevost, and afterwards was secretary 
to the executive council^ and member of the legislative council, 
eame at an early age to Quebec. He was, till his latest hour 
(^jusqu^d sa mort) an implacable foe of the Canadians and (all) 
eatholics. 

At the expiry of the quadrennial term of the second parliament 
in 1804, there was little mutation of parties resulting from the 
election of that year ; and when the session opened, only oppor- 
tunity was wanting to resuming struggles begun in that preced- 
ing. The first vexed question, semingly of little import in itself, 
arose as to building jails in the province. The chamber laid a 
tax on merchandise to defray the cost of such constructions, de- 
spite the opposition of a minority of members ; these chiefly mer- 
chants, who wished that real property should be taxed for the 
purpose. Those persons maintained that it would be detrimental 
to the colonial trade, if it were burdened with the (whole) cost of 
public works ; and that a different principle ought to be adopted, 
if the revenues of the country were expected to be developed. It 
was replied, that whatever system of taxing should be adopted, 
the burden of it would (ultimately) fall on the consumer ; and 
that to burden agriculture in a new country, wherein it ought to 
be the most favoured of employments, is detrimental, not only to 
the general well-being, but (finally) hurtful to commerce itself. 

The parliamentary contention fairly begun, there was no lack 
of subjects for keeping it going ; although a certain restraint was 
temporarily observed. A refusal to increase the salary of the French 
translator, deeply aggrieved (blessa) the assembly ; which regard^ 
ed it as an evidence of the ill-will of the authorities to the lan- 
guage of the Canadians ; for the amount of money asked, was not 

* " We have been mad enough to allow a companj of French rascals 
to deprive ns, for the moment, of accomplishing all this ; but one pru- 
dent, decisive step might Rectify the absurdity.^ Extract of a letter, 
dated Dec. 22, 1804, respecting the church establishment in Lower 
Canada, printed in Obbxbtii's HUtory ofL, C, vol. vi. 
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Gonfflderable enough to put an end to the good and^rstanding 
which still prevailed. The assembly was about to appoint a 
committee to consider the question, when the parliament was pro- 
rogued. 

Sir E. S. Milnes left for Europe, leaving as his substitute the 
oldest executive coundllor, Mr. Dunn, who appointed the next 
meeting of the chambers to take place early in 1806. The pique 
(kumeur) which the afisembly-men had manifested towards the 
close of the previous session, did not lessen during the recess. 
They determined to call severely to account the journalists who 
had censured the voting of the majority on the jail-tax (impdt)^ 
and ordered the publisher of the Montreal Gazette to be arrested. 
The publisher of the Quebec Meram/^ a newspaper started the yesr 
before, tried to defend himself, but was fain to make an apology 
for his (imputed) offence, in order to avoid incaro^:tition. The 
(alleged) breacdi of privil^e in nether case deserved the ehastifle- 
ment they provoked ; such an exercise of parliamentary potency 
was itself an infraction of popular rights, and even detrimental 
to the assembly's own independence, — ^both findii^ general sap> 
port in the liberty of the press. 

Meanwhile the mercantile party, conscious of the great influence 
it ever had at head-quarters in London, petitioned His Majes^ 
to veto the jail act. Whereupon, the assembly at once adopted « 
motion, made by M. Bedard, praying the king to sanction it ; 
transmitting, along with the petition, a memorial in justification 
of the measure. " The assemUy considered,'' urged the mmnso- 
rialists, " that no parallel can be drawn between the long establidi- 
ed realms of Europe and Canada, in r^^d of the {MX)priety of 
taxing the land. In the moth^ country, and in oUiers whero 
agriculture has made moat lands ahnost of equal value, a teni- 
torial impost presses equally on all ; but in Canada, where tillage 
IB most irr^ular and unequal, to assess by the acre would be 
inequitable indeed ; for thus he whose ^*ound may not be wort^ 
one penny (six deniers) an acre, would have to pay as much as 
Ihose who may have in their domains land wortii £3 (60 livres) 
an acre. A land-tax would therefore press heaviest of all on those 
beginning to clear ground, than on those possessed of ground al- 
ready cleared ; and thus new odonists would be loaded with moat 
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of the proposed burden, while they ought, in reason, rather to be 
encouraged (at the beginning). 

" A land-tax, on the oth^ hand, based upon estimation of the 
UaUlities of erery holding, is plainly impracticsj^le : the cost of 
Taluation and tax-cdlecting would exceed the returns. 

" Moreover, a land-tax would be unjust, because the inhabitants 
of towns, whose wealth consists in movables, would be exempted 
firom its operation. The assembly considers generally, that an 
impost upon commerce, and particularly upon such objects as those 
that are taxed in the act, was the most just, the least felt, and its 
repartition the most equal ; for it is the consumer who pays ulti- 
mately. Though it has been objected, that merchants labour und^ 
more disadvantageous circumstances in this country than else- 
where, because they cannot re-export their commodities to other 
markets, ihis circumstance, instead of being a disadvantage to 
tiiem, works in tibeir favour, for it gives them the power of regu- 
lating the commerce of the country, and making the consumer 
pay the duty ; seeing that they have no other competitors thw 
liiooe who pay the flame imposts.'' 

la vain had the dissentient party, led by Mr. Biohardson, 
tried to nullify the proposal by an amendment : it was sanctioned 
bj a majority of more than two to one of assentients. Thus was 
odnfirmed, aflber prolonged debates, the decision adopted previous- 
ly on the grand principle in question, of levying taxes : a princi- 
^ whie^ has, ever i^nce, served as a basis for tlie financial sys- 
tem of this province. It was adopted in conformity wiUi tibe 
interest of all new countries, the primary desideratum for which 
is, to transmu/te its fore^ lands into fertile and wdkmltiva^d 
grounds. — The law was sanctio^ed by the governor. 

The a^tation of the subject, howev^, increased prevailing 
adverse feeling. Even the governor himself did not escape its 
malign influences. The contestation was tinged, like ot^^rs, with 
national jealousy. The mercantile party, not able to contain its 
vexation at the check it had just received, raised its voice again 
^igainst the alien origin c^its adversaries, and tried to shift {ramener) 
the discussion to the ground of nationality. Thus did the QuebcQ 
Mercuric deliver itself on the subject : " This province is fai' too 
Sjjench for a British oolonj.«..,« Whether we be in a state of peaoe 
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or war, it is absolutely necessary that we exert all onr efforts, by 
every avowable means, to oppose the increase (accroissement) of the 

French, and the augmentation of their influence After 47 

years' possession, it is now fitting that the province become (truly) 
British." This cry, raised by the violent men of the party but 
disavowed by the moderate, was more particularly due to a rumour 
which got about, that the Canadians were about to establish a 
newspaper, to be printed in French, intended to proclaim their 
political rights, and reclaim in their favour all constitutional ad- 
vantages* 

Despite every opposition, Le Canadien (No. 1) appeared in No- 
vember, 1806. In its prospectus, the aim and principles of iti 
projectors were thus expounded : — " Long before the present 
time, many persons who love their country and (respect) its 
government have felt r^et that the priceless privilege with which 
we are endowed by our constitution, libebtt of tehb press, 

should have remained so long a dead letter The right which 

the British people possess (and exert), of freely expressing their 
sentiments on all the public acts of their government, is in truth 

the maiuHspring of their well-being It is the freedom of 

printed speech which makes the British constitution so fit fi)r 
benefitting the populations coming under its protection. Every 
species of government ought to have the good of the people for its 
chief aim, and possibly each of them aspires, at least, to attain 
that end ; but all have not the means for its realization. The 
despot knows not his people's likeness but from the portrait 
drawn of it by his courtiers j he sees only with their eyes, and 
hears through their ears alone. Under the constitution of Great 
Britain, its immediate subjects have the right of making them- 
selves known to authority through the medium of a public press ; 
and by the free expression of sentiment in its journals, the whole 
nation becomes, as it were, the confidential adviser of its execu- 
tive. 

" A despotic government, on the contrary, ever ill informed, is 
unceasingly liable to damage the interests and shock the feeling 
of the people, whom, in fact, it does not intimately know ; and 
thus, without meaning it perhaps, does violences, and inflicts evils, 
the effect of which it may not perceive till too late for remedy : 
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henoe it is, that absolute governments are those most subjeot to 
revolutions. Under the British constitution, nothing being done 
in secret, and no constraint preventing the subject from freely ex- 
pressing his thoughts, in a country where the individual man, so 
to speak, thinks aloud,- — ^it is impossible that the perils which dog 
the heels of absolutism can exist ; and this it is which gives that 
wondrous stability to British institutiqus which have left them 
standing erect, while so many governments of Europe have been 
Buocessively upset. 

''The Canadians, as the newest subjects in the British empire, 
have the greatest interest of all in being properly represented. 
Yet they have lately seen themselves victimized by the dark insi- 
nuations contained in a journal here, printed in English, without 
possessing the proper means for replying to them. Our compa- 
triots have all an interest in seeing prejudices against them dissi- 
pated ; also in the effacing of those evil impressions of us which 
the disguised efforts of malignity may leave on the minds of the 
people of Britain, yea even in the mind of royalty itself. It has 
been imputed to us as a crime, that we adhere to the use of our 
mother tongue to express our sentiments and to reclaim our rights ; 
but undeserved accusations appal not the innocent. A sincere 
avowal of proper feeling is not disloyal, in whatever language ex- 
pressed." 

The appearance of the new journal marks the era of the earliest 
vindication of Gallo-Canadian liberty of the press. Before its 
publication, no newspaper in the colony had ventured to discuss 
political questions, as was done by the press of Britain. The po- 
lemical department of Le CanadieUy though at first entirely 
oomposed of anonymous communications, yet gave a great impulse 
to constitutional studies ; and, in this regard, the title of the 
earliest French print that appeared in the colony, merits to be set 
at the head of our journalistic annals.* 



• « The first number of Le Canadien^ a newspaper entirely in French, 
Iisned in November of the present year in Quebec, from a small press 
procured for the purpose, by the contributions of several Canadian 
f^tlemen, with the professed intention of vindicating the French-Cana- 
dian character, frequently aspersed, as they deemed it, by a press of the 

Vol. IIL— I 
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The political rdations of Britain with our nei^boars of llie 
States, began to draw the public attention to what was paadng 
beyond the frontiers of the colony. The terrible wars in Eoiopey 
arising out of the French Bevolution, excited a strong feeling^ 
among the American republicans, in fayour of France. Th» 
United States men had disapprovingly seen one of the freest of 
European nations form alliances with unmitigated despdiami^ 
agunst that liberty which, with so much difficulty, had come into 
being and was spreading itself in the Old World ; but the govern* 
ment of Washington exerted all its efforts to postpone, among the 
citizens of the republic, l^e expression oi hostile sentiments which 
would have led to a war against Britain, and consequently a Btmg- 
gle on the high seas, for which the American marine was not yetia 
a proper state to engage. These restrainiii^ efforts of the ezeoo- 
tive, always a weak power in the States, had small success. For 
scHne time back, the relations between l^e two countries had lost 
much of that cordiality which the American cabinet was still tiy* 
ing to maintain, and which was about to disappear entirely along 
with Whig policy as that of the Union. 

The French Bevolution, and the wars in its train, eventuated in 
the destruction of the navies of all the continental nations, who 
found it impossible to hold their own on sea as on land. BritaiDi 
left sole mistress of the former, was willing to profit by all the 
resultant advantages. The United States, on the other hand, as a 
neutral nation, claimed to trade freely with all the belligerent parties. 
The British, making no account of this pretension of the Ameri- 

other language, in Quebec, and to repel the constant assaults from it, 
of which they believed they had cause to complain ; and to instmct 
their compatriots in their duties and rights as British subjects under the 
constitution ; in themselves just and commendable purposes. But it ht 
exceeded these, by constantly appealing to national prejudice8,«-Hiubver" 
sive of the harmony which until then had prevailed between the two 
races ; and with it commenced the reign of agitation and discord which 
afterwards unhappily distracted the province. It was, from the outseti 
anti-executive in politics, anti-commercial in its doctrines, and, indeed| 
anti-British in spirit ; treating as anti-Canadian everything British la 
the colony, and the British inmiigrants and population as * itra$tger$ ^ 
<n<rt»,'— strangers andintrnder8.^-«*RoBnT Obbistii : HUtory ofLoimir 
Canada^ I. 251*2.— B. 
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eaBS, in 1806 proclaimed the line of continental sealxxard of En. 
rope, from Brest to the Elbe^ to be in a state of permanent bloek- 
ade ; in enforcing which they captured a great number of Ame* 
rican vessels for breaking throu^ it. Napoleon I, by way of re* 
piriflal, dedared the British coasts themselves to be in a like state 
of blodcade. The British government retorted, in the year fol*- 
lowing, by prohibiting all countries from trading with France. 
These extraordinajy measures, violating as they did the laws of 
nalions and the rights of neutrals, occasioned great irritation in 
thd United States ; and their merchants loudly demanded protec- 
tion against them from their government. Concurrently, the 
British claimed, as part of their maritime code, the Bight of Search ; 
' namely, the freedom to seek for, and seize when found, aboard 
forcdga ve8sels,aU those British sailors who had taken service therein. 
This (assumed) right was chiefly ^^roised in the case of Ameri- 
can vessels, in whioh many British seamen were empkiyed. A 
Britidi i^ip-of>war, following up this quest, attacked the U. 8. 
fe^te Chesapeake^ killed and wounded several of the crew, boarded 
her, and took by force four men said to be Britii^ deserters.* 
The United States government, in consequence, shut its ports 
against all British vessels in American waters, till satisfaction should 
be made for the above hostile act, and all future repetition of it 
were renounced. These doings were followed, on one part, by the 
famous " orders in council,'' prohibiting all commerce with the 
French or their allies ; and, on the other, by the '' Milan decree,'' 
promul^iied by Napoleon I, which forbade trade of any kind, by 
any nation, with Britain or her colonies. The United States, in 
yism of self-protection, laid an embargo on the shipping of all 
Bftdons ; but which was taken off during the followi^ year, for 
the American traders found that they were the greatest sufferers 
by its operation ; but commerce with France and Britain was in- 

* The author chooses to ignore the fact, that the conduct of the cap- 
tain of ihid Leopard (British man-of-war) was disavowed by his superiors, 
and such reparation as it was possible to make freelj granted. The 
untoward incident took place, in June 1807) just outside the Capes of 
ihe Chesapeake. Of the four seamen seized, one, named Jenkins Rat- 
Jbrd, a British deserter, was hanged. The other three (says Bancroft) 
were men of colcur, and American citizens.— >B. 
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terdicted, till the government of each should giye satisfaction to 
the American sufferers through their obstructive polity. At the 
same time, the men of the States took measures for putting their 
country into a defensible state, and prepared for war. 

Such were the transactions which supervened between the Ame- 
rican republic and the kingdom of Great Britain in the years 
1806-9 inclusive ; and, forecasting a coming war, the attention of 
the former was already turning towards Canada. 

The conduct of the British party in that province was fitted to 
increase rather than to lessen the hopefulness of the Americans. 
All that it could do it did, to irritate the French population. 

The bishop of Quebec, M. Denaut, dying in 1806, M. Plessis, 
his coadjutor since 1797, and titular of Canatha in Palestine, was 
chosen (in virtue of a bull issued by Pius YII, so far back as 
A.D. 1800)* to succeed the deceased prelate. The colonial attorney- 
general and Mr. Byland did their utmost to prevent Mr. Dunn, 
governor-substitute, from recognizing M. Plessis as bishop, and 
taking the oath of fealty to the king. Byland wrote, that he '^ de- 
spised and hated the catholic religion, for it d^aded and embruted 
human reason ; and became the curse of every country wherein 
it existed.'' The obstructive attempts of the British party, in the 
present case, were bootless, however : Dunn recognized the new 
prelate, and received the required oath in full council, — to the 
great discontent of the protestants.f 

Some time thereafter, the protestant bishop being in London, 
complained to the ministry that as the lately inducted catholic 
prelate took the title of Bishop of Quebec, he^inclined to resign his 
own charge. Lord Castlereagh reminded him, that M. Plessis 
was no foreigner, that neither were the clergy of his diocese aliens ; 
and that, in fine, both were entitled to enjoy all rights appertain- 
ing to them as catholics. 

For some time, the rumour ran, that the Canadians only waited 
the mere appearance of the American flag among them, to rise in a 
body and join the American confederation. This notion, widely 



• He was consecrated, in Quebec, Jan. 26, 1801. 
t Letters of Byland to the protestant bishop of Quebec, dated Jan. 
26, 27, and Feb. 3, 1806. 
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spread, was first set afloat by their enemies, to excite the distrust 
of the metropolitan country ; the resident British ever represent- 
ing their fellow-oolonists of French origin as so many rebels. 
The Americans, who wished to put an end to European domina- 
tion in all parts of this continent, eagerly propagated the above 
report, through their numerous journals. 

By way of contradicting it practically, Mr. Dunn caused a 
grand military demonstration to be made. In summer 1807, he 
called up a fifth part of the colonial militia, ordaining the force to 
be ready to march at the first signal. Concurrently, the bishop 
(M. Plessis) addressed a pastoral letter to all his flock. The bal- 
lotting for men, and their training afterwards, were cheerfully and 
briskly carried on, to a degree which belied the insinuations thrown 
out against the loyalty of the Canadians. 

The fortifications of Quebec were augmented and remounted 
under the supervision of Colonel Brock, then commandant of the 
garrison. But war was not to break out yet a while. The people 
of the States were not yet in a fit condition to encounter a nation 
paramount on the seas, and possessed of a land-force, superior for 
numbers and discipline, to that the republic could bring into the 
fidd. Diplomatists tried (or aflected) to settle the difficulties be- 
tween the two governments. 

At this critical time. Sir James Craig arrived as new governor 
for Canada. He was a military officer of some repute ; but as 
an actmimstrator, too narrow-minded and whimsical. He delighted 
in military pomp ; and usually addressed civilians as if they had 
been so many recruits liable to the quickening impulsion of a cat-o'- 
nine-tails (soumises au martinet). In his " general order " of 
Nov. 23, after expressing his satisfaction at the zeal manifested 
by the militia for defence of the country, he added, that he had 
seen with uneasiness acts of great insubordination committed in 
the parish of Assomption ; and exhorted every one to be on his 
guard against treasonable artifices, and the discourses of emissaries 
prowling everywhere to seduce the people. " Those discourses,'* 
he owned, '^ had little effect among a fortunate people (such as 
the Canadians were), who experienced, every day of their lives, the 
protection and beneficence of their government ; nevertheless, to 
prevent effectually the ill effects which result (from evil inspirar 
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iion, especially among the young and %norant), I enjoin idi the 
militiamen to watch attentively the presence of aliens who oome 
amongst them; and wheneyer their conduct (^ words i^jpeaer 
snspectible, they are to be taken before a mi^strate or some 
militia office, to be dealt with accordingly." 

This general order dwelt so very particnlarly on Am^ricftn intri- 
guers and on plainly anticipated war defections, that the colonists 
must have thought the country had a volcano tinder it, ready fx 
eruption. But tiiiere was really nothing impending whicii could 
authorize the special solemnity of an appeal to ^be loyal feelii^ of 
the people of Canada at this time. The troubles signalised by 
the governor had no political colour, and were due either to eauses 
we have already pointed out, or to local di^trtes, whidi officioaB 
agents of the executive represented as being very grave, in order 
to exalt their own credit for reportintg or repressing them. Never, 
in fact, were the Canadians more attached to the government b^rs 
that time or since ; but Sir James Craig, having thrown himseif 
headlong, at the outset, into the arms of their most ardent foed, 
he continued to misapprehend all things, presented to him as tiief 
were through a partisan medium. He never doubted tiiat thd 
Gallo-C^madians, their leaders more especially, were hostile to 
British suzerainty (d leurs maitres) ; that they m^ely dissemMoA 
their disloyalty ; and that ihey were to be distarusled in aU things. 
He chose Byland for his secretary ; who fell in love (politioal) 
with his master at first »ght ; writing exuhingly to the protcB* 
tant bishop, even before the new governor had takeo the oaths,*^ 
^^ Craig is just the man fbr this country !'' 

In opening parliament, January 29, 1806, Cra^ adverted to 
the wars in Europe, and Frendi ambition. He said, ^^ It would 
have been highly gratifying to me, if upon this oeeamen I eould 
be the bearer of any well-grounded annunciation of the restora- 
tion of that peace, which, as the surest founcbttion of the welfare 
and happiness of his people, is Ihe constant object of his Majedty'to 
endeavours; but while an implacable en^ny is exerting eveay 
resource of a power, hitherto unexampled in the world, and whicih 
is controlled by no prineiple of justice or humanity in attempting 
our ruin, — ^while that enemy, under the irritation of a disappointed 

« This fbrmality took place Oct. 24^ ISO 7. 
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ambition, whieh, botmdless m its extent, aims at no less Uian the 
subjugation of the world, regards with a malignant invetenu^, 
YAuoki he does not attempt to conceal, the only nation now in 
Europe^ which, by the wisdom of its government, the resources of 
its wealth, and the energy, virtue, and public spirit of its people,, 
has be^ able to resist him, — it must be with cautious diffidence, 
aad a reliance only on the blessings of Divine Providence, that we 
asm look ferward to the wished-for cessation of the inconveniences 
of war," 

He spoke, afterwards, of what it more concerned the Canadians 
to know. Making allusion to the rdb.tion between Britain and 
the United States, he said that he had nothing to impart which 
ihx^W any light upon matters then in debate between the two 
powers y but expressed a hope that the wisdom embodied in the 
cabinets of London and Washington would find means to avoid 
ihe oalamitiea likely to be attendant on a war between two nations 
of kindred origin^ usages^ and language. He added, however^ 
that means for meeting adverse eventualities were not to be ne* 
^eeted; and he had the firmest confidence that the co-operation 
of the peqde in that respect would not be wanting ; while the 
loyalty and zeal of the mUitia met his own warmest approbation. 
All appearances gave promise that, if the colony were attacked, it 
would be defended in such a manner as was to be expected of a 
brave race, who fight for all that is dear to it. 

This language r^arding the spirit of the militia was at once 
mure poUtio and truthful than that in Craig's " general order." — 
The reply d the assembly was of a character which ought to have 
persuaded Britons that they might reckon on the fidelity of the 
Canadians, despite the prejudices and fears which late repeated 
appeals to it betrayed. 

The double question of the propriety of excluding judges and 
Jews from the assembly, in imitation of British parliamentary 
practice, filled up much of the session. The Jews were excluded 
by a resolution. As for the judges, M. Bourdages presented a 
bill which the chamber adopted, by a vote of 22 against 2 ; but 
the council, to the great discontent of the public, rejected the 
measure^ The latter body, afterwards, secretly rejoiced that a 
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hostile feeling arose between the governor and the assembly, to- 
wards the close of the session. 

For some time back, this alien feeling became more apparent 
on the discussion of each new subject ; and the coterie {entourage) 
of the governor, aided by functionaries now aware of their chief's 
character, set about exciting his passions with all that freedom 
which his peculiar tastes permitted them to use. They applied 
themselves to detect, in every strain of speech, and in every oc- 
currence, evidences of Canadian plotting. By this means, they 
took firm hold upon the irritable nature of Craig. The function- 
aries well knew they could not hope to change the representative 
system as established by law ; but, to destroy its influence before- 
hand, they used their accustomed weapon, calumny. Craig's hos- 
tility they directed especially on the president of the assembly, M. 
Panet. They hated him none the less for being reputed as a share- 
holder in Le Canadien newspaper. They got his name erased 
from the roll of militia officers, along with those of Messrs. Be- 
dard, Taschereau, Blanchet, and Borgia.* 

Nearly at this time, Judge Allcock died ; a personage detested 

* " M. Panet and some other gentlemen were, shortly after this, dis- 
missed from their militia commissions. The following letter, addressed 
to each of them, on the occasion, is explanatory : — * Castle of St. Lewis, 
Quebec, 14th June, 1808. Sir, — I am directed, by his Excellency the 
Governor-in-chief, to acquaint you, that he thinks it necessary for His 

Majesty's service, to dismiss you from your situation as of the town 

militia. His Excellency bids me add, that he is induced to adopt this 
measure, because he can place no confidence in the services of a person 
whom he has good ground for considering as one of the proprietors of a 
seditious and libellous publication, that is disseminated through the pro- 
vince with great industry ; and which is expressly calculated to vilify 
his Majesty's government, and to create a spirit of dissatisfaction and 
discontent among his subjects, as well as of disunion and animosity 
between the two parts of which they are composed. 

I am, &c., 

H. W. RYLAND.' 

" The gentlemen to whom the above letter was addressed, according to 
the Canadien^ were Messrs. T. A. Panet, lieut.-colonel ; P. Bedard, cap- 
tain; T. T. Taschereau, captain and aide-major; T. L.Borgia, Lieu- 
tenant ; and F. Blanchet, surgeon." H. Christie : History of the late 
Province of Lower Canada^ vol. i, pp. 2T5-6, note. 
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by Ryland, and probably by all the men of bis (the British) 
party. The government nominated attorney-general Sewell as his 
successor, replacing the latter by a young barrister, Mr. Bowen ; 
thus giving the "go-by" to solicitor-general Stuart : who lost the 
governor's good graces, first, and saw his own functions next pass 
into the hands of a barrister then new to the colony, Mr. Uniacke. 
These strange promotions and displacings were prelusive of trou- 
bles. Eyland, who was already the faithful mouth-piece of the 
governor, wrote in 1808, that the assembly would soon become 
" a focus of sedition, and an asylum for all the demagogic turbu- 
lence of the province. To remedy the evil, much wisdom was 
needful, united to a preponderating British influence in the two 
councils." 

When casting his eyes towards the legislative council, which 
the governor wished to pit against the assembly, he perceived 
that it was composed of twelve members only, though the consti- 
tutive law ordained that there should be fifteen. He hastened to 
write to Lord Castlereagh, praying that he would complete the num- 
ber, and thereby strengthen the ruling staff. 

To the astonishment of all, however, the governor ratified the 
re-election of M. Panet as president of the assembly, when par- 
liament met in April, 1809, a^r the general election in 1808, 
by which the complexion of the chamber was no ways changed. 
In his opening address, he spoke of the relations then existing 
between Britain and the States, and of the political intestine 
struggles. He said that what was known of the disposition of the 
American government gave small hope of its adopting a peaceful 
policy ; and that it was needful to be vigilant, and follow up the 
precautionary measures already judged necessary. He hoped that 
the chambers would renew the laws passed with those intents 
during the late session. 

In speaking afterwards of interior polity, he said that the mem- 
'bers, who came from all parts of the colony, must have perceived 
liow prosperous a people were, from being subject to no other laws 
than those passed by their own representatives. He added, that 
if the harmony which prevailed between the different races com- 
posing the population were impaired, the discord ensuing would 
be the evil fruit of unjust suspicions, and ill-founded jealousies, 
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on one or both »des, and of baseless conjeotnres fd^med as to the 
polity and intentions of the government. 

M. de Bonrdages moved, that the assemUy, in its reply to the 
address, should express clearly the members' opinions on the per- 
nicious influences which perverted (circonvencnent) the exeeatiye. 
In the debates which Mowed, the Canadian leaders, while they 
let the full extent of their dissentiment be seen, did not insist 
upon shaping it into overt oppositions. It was observed that M. 
Bonrdages, in the reasons oi his motion, allowed that alien infifh 
ences led him to act wrongly. Now this m%ht very well be pre- 
dicated of executive acts in Britain, where a cabinet of respcmsiMe 
ministers existed ; but in the colony, where ministmal acoonnta^ 
bility there was none, the administration could not be openly oeift* 
snred. All the members agreed that there were no grounds for 
directing at the chamber insinuations of there bdng jealous feetii^ 
in them against government ; the governor's disooiurse contained 
no pointed reflection, and the chamber might be content to re^ 
to any insinuations indirectly. 

It was replied that, on the contrary, in the actual posture cf 
affidrs, the governor's address gave rise to serious reflections, for 
it tended to originate an undue influence on the votes of the two 
chambers. The genuine sentiments and real acts of both could 
be known only by their votes. If the passi^ of the address in 
question was not intended to influence the suffrages of the memben^ 
then was it quite meaningless. The word " government " thermn 
employed, might have an imposing sound in the ears of new mem- 
bers, perhaps ; but not in the apprehension of those to whom out 
constitution had become &miliar. When government acts execu- 
tively, every one must needs yield obedience ; every act ccmtraiy 
to such obedience, is that of a bad subject. But when the govern- 
ment exercises legislative power, it is then only one of three bran^es 
of the l^slature, and the two others are independent of it. Far 
from considering as illegal the opposition of one of these two 
branches to the executive, their bounden duty it is to object fireely 
whenever they judge it needful to do so. As for expression of 
suspicions r^rding the government, Ihey cannot apply to any one 
of the three powers, since themselves, collectively, form the govern- 
ment. 
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M. Bedard, in diBeoBBing the qnestion, foonded his argument 
upon first principles ; and while debating upon ministerial responsi- 
bilitj showed ihsi the element of aeconntableness was essential to a 
oonstitution. ** The first duty of our chamber, tlus third brandi 
of the legidatnre/' he urged, ^^ is to maintain its own ind^>en- 
dence, even against the attempts of the ezecntive to abridge it. 
By aco^ting the assurances of those who giye out, that ' there is 
no ministry in Canada, the chamber either abandons that first duty, 
and renounoes the maintenance of its own (substantive) esdstence ; 
or else (overleaping all intermediate responsibility) has to point its 
accusations directly against the king's chief officer among us, which 
would be a constitutional monstrosity, because we ought to recog- 
nise in the governor of Canada the sacred personification of Ma- 
jesty, and act in conformity to the maxim of regal immunity from 
all blame." It appeared, therefore, that ihe desire for possessing 
a ministry was not a vain aspiraticm, as some mistakenly supposed, 
but the expression of a perception that the colonial constitutum 
lacked one of its essential parts. M. Bedard todk occasion to ob- 
serve, that, independently of all constitutional maxims, the gov- 
ernor, who had been in tiie country but a short time, could learn 
the disposition of its inhabitants only through information given 
him by others ; that although there was no r^ularly constituted 
or openly recogmsed ministry, yet a kind of cabinet there certainly 
was, for surely the governor regularly resorted for advice to a 
select number of functionaries set apart for that very purpose ; 
that when occasion called fi)r it, the chamber would find no diffi- 
culty in ascertaining who those parties were ; finally, that virtual 
ministries always like to counsel in the dark, and that the coun- 
sellings even of ministers in Britain had not always been made 
patent to the public view as they now were.'' 

In the remarkable fi^)eech, of whidli the above reasonings formed 
a part, ihe orator expounded the nature of a really constitutional 
system, such as that actually accorded to Canada forty years later ; 
but, at the time of its utterance, he was r^arded as the apostle of 
revolutionary doctrines, and accused of propagating evil ideas, 
which it was indispensable to r^ress, if open seditions were to be 
avoided* 

Judge de Bonne, ihe mouth-piece of the executive (Torgcme du 
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cMteau) controverted the opinions of M. Bedard ; saying, " that 
to admit them as political verities, would degrade royal authority, 
and even bring the person of the sovereign into popular contempt. 
Surely this is not a fit time," he added, ^' for agitating such ques- 
tions as that now under discussion, when the attitude of the Ame- 
ricans is so menacing to us I Signs of dissentiment, on points so 
vital as those we have just heard mooted, are matters of perilous 
import during the present crisis ; for they are apt to cause us to 
be taken for a divided, and not what we substantially are, a united 
people. Let us have a care lest we manifest, inopportunely, a 
jealousy of all other branches of the legislature ; for we should, by 
indulging in such distrustfulness, justify all the apprehensions ex- 
pressed in the governor's address, r^arding alien sowers of sedition, 
yea give rise to an imputation that our own r^ard for establish- 
ed authority is not unimpeachable." The judge herein but ex- 
pressed sentiments which he inwardly felt the truth of. Himself 
the scion of a noble and ancient family, he had inherited and 
cherished the traditional opinions bequeathed to him: thus he 
looked upon absolute royal authority as a right properly unassail- 
able by popular representatives ; and the modifying influences of 
an elective assembly on the executive as a thing of very doubtful 
desirability. 

The discussion of the question, as viewed from a new stand- 
point by M. Bedard, certainly made a sensation ; but his proposal 
of constituting distinct ministerial responsibility appeared (to the 
greater number) too hardy to be then taken into formal consider- 
ation ; and, as time went on, the chamber seemingly became obli- 
vious of that great constitutional principle. Not to mention that the 
majority willed not to b^in the session with a wrangle, previously 
to giving a form of expression to sentiments usually emitted in re- 
ply to an inauguratory discourse by the governor. The assembly, 
therefore, rejected the motion of M. Bourdages, also the paragraph 
which M. Bedard wanted to embody in the reply to the house, 
expressing its regret that the governor had thought it his duty to 
recal to the attention of the members the circumstance of a mixed 
nationality, or to intimate that there was or could be any suspi- 
cions or jealousies among them of the government ; that, never- 
theless, the assembly-men were willing to believe, that so right- 
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minded and so generous-hearted a man as he, was not capable, had 
he been left to himself, of such ungracious conduct ; but that it 
must have been entirely due to his misplaced confidence in persons 
whose evil animus he was not aware of; parties who at no time 
time counselled what was good eillier for the state or the people, 
the care for whose well-being had been confided to his Excellency. 
The allusion made, indirectly, by the governor, to angry discus- 
sions (difficultis) in preceding sessions, did not prevent the cham- 
ber from reverting to the question of unseating the judges, and 
following the practice of the British l^slature in that regard. 
Those members whose opinions were the most decided, wished to 
exclude them by a simple resolution, as it appeared that such had 
been the mode employed for purging the British parliament ; but a 
great majority of the members of assembly always hoped to obtain 
the consent of the two other branches of the legislature to the in- 
tended expurgation. 

The governor, who had very different ideas of colonial repre- 
sentation from those of the chamber, came to the conclusion, at 
the outset, that no accordance was possible between him and its 
members in this regard, and persisted steadily to oppose what was 
wanted ; so that matters came to this pass, — either he must give 
way, or else a dissolution of the parliament would result. The 
latter issue, his character being taken into account, was all but 
certain ; as he was already, on his castled height, chafing at the 
audacity of the assembly-men ! Taking advantage of the expul- 
sion of Mr. Hart* for the second time, he resolved to prorogue the 
chamber after a session of 36 days, previously to dissolving the 
parliament. Bepairing to the hall of the legislative council, with 
a numerous suite, he demanded the attendance of the people's re- 
presentatives. The preliminaries were so arranged, on this occa- 
sion, that the members had no knowledge of what was about to 
ensue, till the arrival of the grenadiers of the guard before their 
door. 

Addressing the assembly-men present, the governor said : '' G^n- 

* Mr. Ezekiel Hart was a merchant in Three-Rivers, a highly respect- 
able man, bat of English birth and a Jew ; and being such, eminently 
obnoxious, if only for his doable " nationality.''— i9. 
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ilcmen^ when I Tii«t ycm at the commmicmnimi of tho pre$(eni nm^ 
«fm, I h»d no reanon to <lonbt y^mr mr^derftibn (ft your pmdcfnce, 
ftfid I itif^ffre willingly relie^l ujirm iKHb. VntUrr the ^idaoce 
of tlif^-nf! prrinciplwi 1 cxj^ecU^d fr'/m yon a manly ttacn^Ai of all 
ftnmnwt] tnUnfmiiumj nnd individna) dinnaiiftfaciifm^ — a watchful 
•olicitude fr^r the norwemn of yonr r/onntry, and a rtfjady pcmfcrre* 
•ncc in the cxocntin^? (ffyrmr public duty, with sc^al and diiipaich. 
I lfK»kwl for oam<«i cnd«avonr>» to prrmiotfl ih« gem^ral harmony 
of the proving, and a carfrfal ahjitinonce frrfm whaUiocnrcr mif^ 
kave a tendenicy to disturb it ; for duo, and, th«rcfr/rc, indiifpen* 
table att^nii(;n U) thi> other branchiM of the le^alatttre, and f/jr 
{yrmnpt and oheorfal c^fop^ratirm and tmrnniAiHSfi in whatirvifr 
mifrhi conduco V> the happinewi and welfare of the ooVitiy; all 
this I h$A a ri^ht to expect, beentiMe anch wm y^mr eonvtittittonal 
duty ; beeaufie aoch a c^;ndnct would hare been a laating teati. 
fnony, nn it wa« the only one «^/ijj<ht fnr by hk Majeiiiy'a p^rnerw 
merit, of that l/;yalty and afhM;tion which y^/tt have go warmly pro- 
fewied, and which 1 beJi^jve you to jffmm^m; and becauiie it waa 
particularly called for by the p<ilitical juncture fff the timoa, and 
e0fX'x;ially by the precarimm situation in which we th<;n ^t^iod with 
refip'jct U} the An»erican Htatea : mm 1 am worry to add, that I hate 
been dij<ap|K>inted in all thea^j eji|M;cUitk/na, and in every hopa yu 
which I relied. 

" You have waate^l,'* continued he, " in fruitle«a debatea, eKei* 
ted by private and jiernf/nal animf^ftity, or by frivok/ua conteata upoo 
trivial matters f/f Umuj tliat tim« and those ta2«mta, to whieb, 
within yfjur walla, the public have an excluaive title* Thia abttae 
of yr/nr functions yr/u have preferrefl to tlie higli and impf/rtaai 
duti^.n whi«h ytfu f/we to your »ov*Teign and Ut y(mr c<matitu«nta ; 
and you have, thcrel/y, U'Aiu l/;rwjd to neglect the c^mAideration of 
nattera of moment and necemity which were btjfrire ycm ; while yoa 
have, at tlie naroe time, virtually prcventtKl the introdu^H^ion of aoeii 
othf?r» M mny have l#f!on in c;ntomplation. Jf any proof f/f iM$ 
miauae (A' your time were neceanary, 1 Imve jnat preaented it, in 
having W;n callwJ on, after a mimori of five weeka, to frxercise hia 
Majeaty'a j/rerr^ative of a«»*;nt U) only the fiame number r/f billa* 
three r>f which were the mere renewal of acta to which you stood 
plodged, and which roqtuMd no diaouaiioii* So mmk of iateai- 
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perate heat has been manifested in aU yonr proceedings, and yon 
luiTe shewn ea^ a prolonged and difarespect^ aUention to mat- 
ters submitted to your consideration, by the other branches of tibie 
kgisdature, that whatever might be the moderation and forbearance 
exercised on their parts, a general good understanding is scarcely 
io be looked for without a new assemUy." 

After other reproachful observationB, he expressed his entire 
confidence in the discretion of the electors ; adding his persuasion 
that they would very surely amend the call they had made on 
imqproper parties to serve, which would prevent further troubles 
and greatly advanee public interests. He assured the assembly- 
xnen that the task he had undertaken, in the present case, gave 
Mm extreme pain to perform.-*-Then, turning towards ike legis- 
lative councillors, he expressed his great satisfaction and livdy gra- 
titude to them ; which, he said, they had well merited by the unani- 
iBsty, seal, and attention liiey always manifested. '^ J£ Ettle 
good has resulted to the public from late sessional labours, the 
&ult does not lie at your door, at any ni^" he added. Then re- 
muning his address to the assemUy-men, he thus wound up : 
*^ To a considerable portion of the house of assembly, my thanks 
are equally due. I trust they will believe, that I do them the 
justice of a proper discrimination, in the sense I entertain of 
ihesr efforts, to avert that conduct of which I have so much rea- 
son to complain. By this, gentlemen, y(m have truly manifested 
your affection to his Majesty's government, and your just estima- 
tion of the real and permanent interests of the province.'' ^ 

Besides using a st^^ of language insulting to a chamber of 
dqiuties, the while pretending to invoke eonstitutional principles^ 
tiie governor here ccoamitted the yet more grave fault of manifesting 
Ms partisanship, by singling out (me portion of the chamber for 
isomplimenting, in contrast to the other. The enemies of the 
Canadians, none the less, loudly and joyously t^plauded the con- 
duct of Oraig ; to wk>m were presented felicitating addresses, at 
Trois-Rivi^es, Montreid, and St. John's, when he made a progress 
through the country during the summer ; the addressers promi- 
sing to render him their support in keeping the government, as 
— ■ - - ■ -■ ■- 

* We cannot doubt, to use the words of the ever-jadicioas Christie , 
that '' this unique speedi surpdsed the membexs."— jB. 
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then constituted, intact ; and in maintaining the paramountcy, in 
his person, of executive power. Meantime a writer in the Qitebec 
Mercury^ (semi-ofi&cial journal), March 19, 1810, thus expressed 
himself upon the occasion : ^^ The conduct of a conquered people, 
lifted (by their victors) from the depths of misery to the height 
of prosperity, and to whom has been extended every species of 
indulgence, is not such as might have been expected at their 
hands. 

'^ Having regard to the words of conciliation uttered by the 
king's representative at the opening of the latest parliamentaiy 
session, we can see in the manner he has been recompensed in 
them, no quality but that of the most inveterate ingratitude. 
There are, however, some people in this world, whose nature is to 
return insolencies in return for benefits." 

Without resenting such contumeliousness, the writers ofLe Co- 
nadien^ to justify the opinion of the chamber as to the independence 
of the judges, copiously cited the works of Rapin,* Blackstone, 
Locke, and other British publicists, in proof of the powers of the 
representative session of the government, relatively to Ihe other two 
branches. " The king's representative," thus wrote the editor of 
that journal, " has power (by law) to dissolve the chamber when 
he thinks fit to do so, but he has no right whatever to make abu- 
sive remarks (rSflexions injurieuses) such as his harangue contain- 
ed, upon the action of the l^islature ; a body which is absolutely 
independent of his authority. The respect due to this branch is 
as sacred and as inviolable as that due to his Excellency himself: 
and those reflections became him all the less, that upon the gov- 
ernor is the duty specially imposed of paying due respect to that 
branch of the l^islature, as well as to all other parts of the gov- 
ernment." f All constitutional questions were treated in the 
game journal, according to the most accredited British principles.^ 

* M. Rapin de Thojras can scarcely be called " un pnbliciste an- 
glais," though he was the anthor of a tolid and impartial Histoire de 
VJngleterrej Englished in his own day ; and which became the (too little 
acknowledged) foundation of most of the succeeding histories of Great 
Britain.— JB. 

t Not good in law, logically bad, and poor in expression, are the poli- 
tical dogmata comprised in the sentence cited above for approval. — B, 

X This we deny, if such rigmarole were a fair sample of its usual 
party polemics. — JS, 
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In order to shelter the personality of the governor, sb much as 
possible, from its own attacks, the Canadien feigned a belief, 
like M. Bedard, in the figment of an existent responsible admin- 
istration ; to the (shadowy) members in which it attributed the 
concoction of the last " discourse from the throne." Well 
knowing, besides, the artfulness of this party [?], to which it was 
a far more easy matter, than to the Canadians, to obtain the atten- 
tion of the home authorities, the writers for Le Canadien dwelt 
much and long (avec soin) upon the particular motives the Cana- 
dians had for persisting in their sentiments of attachment to Britain, 
as upon her the surety of their own distinctive nationalities de- 
pended.* Thus lustily did Le Canadien y at one time vaunt, the 
advantages of British government : " It is, perhaps, the only one 
wherein the interests and rights of the different sections of society 
are so well cared for, so sagely balanced \ and though all are firmly 
bound together by it, yet each has a species of substantive exis- 
tence independent of the rest, while the whole derives a collective 
strength from the struggling powers confided to the several parts.'^ 
The day before the journal was violently stopped, it thus express- 
ed itself: " If any one disapproves of an act of the governor, it 
ought to be done respectfully, and only with such freedom as the 
British constitution allows." 

The new elections did not make the political complexion of 
the chamber more courtly. In no part (of the British empire) was 
parliamentary suffrage more independent or more pure than in 
Canada ; where, in fact, most of the electors were landholders, and 
1>ound in no way to give any but free votes. Members who had 
manifested indecision or weakness, were now replaced by men of 
tried firmness. The opposition representatives of the people, 
new and old, took their places in the legislature imbued with the 
ideas and convictions of those in the former assembly ; and with 

* Being rather doubtful of the exact import of the author's coaclud- 
ing words in the close of the involved sentence we have Englished aa 
above, we append them as they stand in his text (vol. iii, p. 125) : 
" .... pour persister dans leurs sentiments d'attachement a I'Angle- 
terre, d qu'il [c.-a-d. Le Ca/nadien'] rattachait a leur conservation na- 
tionale." The only possible nominative we could find in the previous 
words, for the pos. pr. Zeur, is " les Canadiens."— J7. 

Vol, IIL— k 
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a determination, more confirmed than ever, to defend what had 
been and what was yet to be done. 

Meanwhile the British ministry made it a duty to repair some- 
what the evil caused by the over-action (yivaciti) of its chief 
agent. Instructions were sent to Sir James regarding the ineligi- 
bility of the judges to sit in assembly ; and directing him to sanc- 
tion the law passed by the two chambers for excluding them : 
thus settling a vexed question, so long pending. 

The parliament assembled late in January 1810. The diploma- 
tic state relations between Great Britain and the United States were 
still in an unsettled state. The governor declared, in his opening 
discourse, that if hostilities supervened, a sufficient force of r^a- 
lars would be sent over, by means of which, with the aid of the 
colonial militia, the province would be rendered secure. With 
respect to the judges, he announced that their exclusion from the 
representative chamber was assented to. The home authorities, 
in truth, disapproved of the personal obstructiveness, so to speak, 
of the governor; so far, so good : but the assembly determined to 
prevent, in advance, a repetition, from his or any other lips, of 
the censures he had bestowed on the former assembly, at its dis- 
solution. Its earliest action therefore, was to declare, by a great 
majority, that all expression of blame, on the part of the gover- 
nor, or of the legislative council, whether to censure the chamber's 
acts, to approve or disapprove what was done or left undone by 
one or other of the parties into which the assembly was divided, 
was a violation of parliamentary privil^e, and involved a breach 
of Canadian liberties. After this formal protest against the stric- 
tures, past or future, of the chief, they took in hand to deal 
with the subalterns of the government. For some time back, the 
chambers aimed at bringing the public functionaries within its 
influence. These persons looked upon themselves as being inde- 
pendent of, or rather superior to, the members of assembly ; and 
successive governors, destitute as they mostly were of political 
experience, allowed placemen's offensive remarks against the people's 
representatives to obtain currency, which rebounded occasionally 
on the executive council itself. This evil, which has endured even 
till our own day, and which was so much the greater as it was 
caused by antipathy between races, has powerfidly contributed to 
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shape political eventaalities. The assembly thought that the most 
efficacious means to engage the public servitors to respect one of the 
sources of their own potency, was to subject them to parliamentary 
control by means of their salaries, in accordance with British 
practice. With this end in view, the chamber declared, that the 
colony was quite capable of paying all the cost of its civil govern- 
ment ; and an intimation was addressed to the imperial parlia- 
ment, that Canada was ready to be charged with the whole of 
such expenditure in future ; returning thanks, at the same time, 
to the British legislature, for defraying a part of it so long. 

The functionaries trembled at the prospect of coming under 
the control of a body whose members they had so often insulted. 
They made a great stir to avert such a measure as was thus pro- 
posed, and communicated the spirit of opposition (leu/r zile) to 
their friends, who, in turn, did their utmost to gain over the gov- 
ernor to conjoin. The latter, surprised at the movement made 
by the assembly, by which, he thought, a snare was laid for him- 
self, could not disguise the embarrassment it occasioned him. 
He replied, that the proposal made by the chamber, as aforesaid, 
appeared to him to be so novel, that he must have time allowed 
him, to reflect upon it; remarking, that according to British 
parliamentary usages, applications for supplies were always made 
first by the government, and granted or refused by the commons ; 
adding, that there was no precedent, so far as he knew, of one 
branch only of a colonial legislature, addressing a request to a 
^ngle branch of the imperial l^slature. For these (and other) 
reasons, he was of opinion that the address as proposed, was not 
only unexampled, but informal also, being founded upon a mere 
resolution, which was of none effect by itself until approved by 
the legislative council : the sum of all was, that as he could not 
forward such a proposal to the ministry, he was still willing to 
transmit it for the consideration of his Majesty, " in testimony of 
the gratitude and generous dispositions of the Lower Canadians, 
who willed to make known their capability of defraying the cost 
of their own government." 

The tenor of the governor's reply, which was very long-winded, 
and mixed with praises and reproaches, plainly testified that the 
subject perplexed him. But the unexpected offer made by the 
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diamber could not fail of being well received in Britain ; and, at 
the same time, it put to the rout all the evil forecastings of the 
colonial oligarchy. 

The chamber next demanded that a budget should be presented 
to it of all the estimated expenditure for the succeeding year; 
and, adopting a motion made by M. Bedard, nominated a com- 
mittee of seven members, to make an inquest as to the parlia- 
mentary usages adverted to in the governor's reply to the late 
address of assembly. 

These measures denoted an intent to show that the rights 
{les droits) and conjectures of the executive council had no 
foundation. They might have been (rightly considered) frivo- 
bus, under other circumstances; but the assembly's enemies 
alone had at that time the confidence of the metropolitan gov- 
ernment ; and, in the sequel, entire influence over the gover- 
nors : who considered the latter ever more trustworthy than our 
deputies, all unknown personally as these were : the former 
being the veriest aliens, in the eyes of the fanctionaries of the 
colonial-office. 

The chamber now willed to move another stage in political pro- 
gression. For a long time, serious inconveniences had arisen from 
the ignorance Britain and Canada were in, r^arding each other. 
The British knew nothing of the Canadians, except through one- 
sided representations, constantly tinctured by calumny ; the Canar 
dians had no experience, hitherto, of the British character, except 
from phases of it turned upon them by fortune-hunting adventu- 
rers in their midst j and who, ever clutching at the most lucrative 
state employments, conducted themselves in a way to create public 
disgust. It was highly desirable, therefore, to establish an inter- 
communicating agency between the king's immediate subjects and 
the Grallo-Canadians under his rule, and make them favourably ac- 
quainted with each other. The nomination of a colonial agent, 
resident in London, appeared to the assembly to be the readiest way 
of attaining the good end in view ; and a bill was preparing to 
effect it, when a cross incident suddenly arose, which led to an im- 
mediate prorogation of the session. This was caused by a con- 
flict of jurisdiction between the two houses in r^ard of the ex- 
clusion of Judge de Bonne, by act of assembly. The legislatiye 
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Oounoil choosing to amend tho said aot, rcsistanoe was mado to 
fttoh intcrfcrenooby threo-fourthfl of tho representatives. Tho gov- 
ernor took part against them ; and he, hastening to tho oouncil-hall, 
called the people's representatives before him, and addressed them 
in the following terms : " I have came hither to prorogue this 
pwl lament, after due deliberation on what has occurred ; namely, 
the members of assembly having taken upon themselves, without 
the participation of other branches of the legislature, to pass a 
vote, that a judge of his Majesty's court of King's Bench cannot 
sit nor vote in their house. It is impossible for me to consider 
what has been done in any other light, than as a direct violation 
of an act of the imperial parliament, — of that parliament which 
conferred on you the constitution to which you profess to owe your 
present prosperity ; nor can I do otherwise than consider the 
house of assembly as having unconstitutionally disfranchised a 
large portion of his Majesty's subjects, and rendered ineligible, by 
an authority which they do not possess, another not inconsider- 
able class of the community. Such an assumption I should, at 

any rate, feel myself bound by every tie of duty to oppose 

and I see no other course, than prorogation, for getting out of our 
embarrassing position." 

Craig's partisans forthwith sent him renewed addresses of con- 
gratulation on the vigour of his polity, with added assurances of 
their confidence in him ; to which he replied, that he hoped ever 
to merit the support of those who were capable of appreciating 
the benefits they derived from the constitution ; and who rightly 
estimated his own determination, which was to allow of no infrac- 
tion whatever of its conditions. 

The governor (it was plain) had resolved to employ every means 
at his disposal to conquer the opposition to his government in the 
chamber ; one of his devices, for that end, being to neutralize the 
influence of tho country party : another was, to overawe the 
electors, and frighten them into returning members of a character 
more conformable to administrative conveniences. As a prelimi- 
nary, he struck an indirect blow at the more forward asseaibly- 
men through the side of their organ, Le Canadien ; intending to 
follow it up by personal coercion. 

Tho executive council held a conclave, and made a close exami- 
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nation of a file of Le Canadien newspaper, in searcli of material 
of an incriminating nature. Certain passages having been called 
out of various numbers of the journal, and submitted to the gov- 
vernor's consideration, he determined to arrest the printer. To 
prove the publication of the paper, two innkeepers, named Stilling 
and Stiles, purchased the numbers which appeared on the 3rd, 
10th, and 14th of March ; (affecting to find treasonable or sedi- 
tious matter in them,) and made a deposition (to that effect) 
before chief-justice Sewell ; who, at sight, issued an order to stop 
the printing and the further issue of Le Canadien, 

A file of soldiers, led by a magistrate, was sent to take posses- 
sion of the typographical plant of its printer, and seize his person. 
After undergoing a secret examination before the executive coun- 
cil, the latter was taken to prison. The military guard of the 
city was, at the same time, put on the alert, the sentinels at the 
different posts doubled, and patrols promenaded the streets ; all 
as if the towns-people were about to rise in revolt ! The mails 
were detained, in order (it was said) to get hold of the threads of 
the insurrectionary web supposed to be weaving, before the news 
of the vigorous dash just made upon its (alleged) contrivers could 
reach their outlying fellow-conspirators. — Three days were passed 
in scrutinizing manuscript correspondence, leading articles, scraps of 
" copy " &c. found in the editorial repositories of the Canadien. 
When a selection was completed of peccant matter, a special coun- 
cil was held upon it, at which attended the governor himself, along 
with Judge Sewell, the protestant bishop, and Messrs. Dunn, Baby, 
Young, Williams, and Irvine. Thereat was read the deposition of 
M. Lefran9ois, by this time incarcerated, on a charge of high 
treason ; also the depositions of four other persons connected with 
the printing-ofl&ce of Le Canadien. 

Three articles which had appeared in that journal served as a 
pretext for this coup d'kat ; especially one,* which was headed by 
the whimsical title, " Take hold of your nose by the tip " (jwe- 
nez-vous par le bout du nez).^ It was a brief recapitulation of 

* Perhaps the injunction verbalised in the above odd title was a 
sportive French equivalent, newly coined, for that almost as strange 
locution in our vernacular, " Hold your tongue ! " — B. 
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certain events that had occurred in the country since the time of 
its conquest ; and ended with observations savouring only of an 
exaggerated appreciation of British constitutionality. It need 
hardly be added, that there was nothing in the printed or written 
matter found, which could be perverted into treasonableness. 
Nevertheless, after the clerk of council had made an entry in the 
minutes for the day of a copy of the article above-noted, warrants 
were issued for the arrest of Messrs. Bedard, Taschereau, and 
Blanchet.* 

An order was sent, the same day, to Montreal, for the arrest of 
Messrs. Laforce, Papineau (of Chambly), and Corbeil (of the 
Isle-J^sus) ; and warrants, signed or in blank, prepared against 
Mesrs. D.-B. Viger, J. Blanchet, and other leading Montrealers ; 
but the execution of which was suspended for the time. 

The governor then addressed the people in a long proclamation, 
couched in a style of exaggeration, intended to impose only on the 
credulous and awaken the fears of the timid : yet it is probable 
that Craig himself believed in what was published under his name. 
The precarious state of his health, which got worse daily, made 
him the victim of many vague apprehensions. In his address 
to the Canadians, dated March 21, he said that, as there had been 
spread abroad sundry seditious writings filled with the grossest 
&lsehoods, got up with an intent to fill the public mind with dis- 
trust and jealousies, and thus alienate the people from their gov- 
erning protectors, it was impossible for him to remain silent con- 
cerning practices which tended so directly to upset established 
order ; and that, with the advice of his council, he had now taken 
the necessary measures to put a check on such proceedings. He 
enlai^ed, also, on the good-will he bore for the Canadians ; put 
them on their guard against machinations of traitors ; and recalled 
to their minds the material progress the colonists had made, chiefly 
owing, as it was, to the perfect freedom they enjoyed. He then 
apostrophized them thus : " During fifty years that you have 
been under British rule, has one act of oppression, has one in- 
stance of arbitrary imprisonment, of violation of property, or the 
rights of conscience, ever occurred ? How, then, is it that con- 
stant attempts are made to rob our sovereign of the affections of a 

♦ Proch'Verbal of the Executive Council, March 19, 1810. 
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(naturally) brave and loyal people ? " He denied the assertion made 
against him, that he had dissolved the chamber because it would 
not sanction a call made upon it to empower the levying of 12,000 
men ; or that he ever meant to impose, arbitrarily, a tax on land, 
as had been rumoured. The following passionate outburst succeed- 
ed to the forgoing protestations : " Base and daring fabricators 
of falsehood ! on what part or what act of my life do yoti found such 
an assertion ? What do you know of me or my intentions ? Ca- 
nadians, ask the heads of your church who have opportunities of 
knowing me ; these are men of honor and knowledge, these are 
men from whom you ought to seek for information and advice : 
the leaders of faction, the demagogues of a party, associate not 
with me j they cannot know me. For what purpose should I op- 
press you ? Is it to serve the King ? Is it for myself, then, that 
I should oppress you ? Is it from ambition ? What can you give 
me? Is it for power? Alas! my good friends, with a life 
ebbing now slowly to its period, under the pressure of disease ac- 
quired in the service of my country, I look only to pass, what it 
may please God to suffer to remain of it, in the comfort of retire- 
ment among my friends. I remain among you only in obedience 
to the commands of my sovereign." 

The governor's proclamation terminated with a request that 
the parish clergy would use their influence to discourage seditious 
tendencies ; superadding injunctions to all magistrates, and every 
militia officer, to use due diligence in discovering the disloyal and 
punishing them. 

Accordingly, the document, at the governor's solicitation, was 
publicly read, after sermon, in Quebec cathedral, and in several 
other catholic churches of the colony. The bishop, at the same 
time, addressed an allocution to the faithful present on the occasion, 
from the pulpit ; in which, after answering for the loyal feeling of 
the generality of Canadians, he recalled to the minds of his audi- 
tory the obligation all were under to be submissive to the law, 
and obedient to constituted authority. 

At the next opening of the criminal court. Judge Sewell, one of 
the instigators of the system of intimidation, first read the procla- 
mation and then delivered a charge to the grand jury, commenting 
on the pernicious tendency of the principles proclaimed by agita- 
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tors. The grand jury, which was packed, and chiefly made up of* 
political partisans, presented that the Le Canadien was a journal 
whose continued existence had become perilous to the state ; they 
added, however, that (its rival) the Quebec Mercury^ also sometimes 
contained inflammatory articles, calculated to irritate and shock 
the feelings of the French-Canadians. The latter remark was a 
mere subterfuge, however, to give an air of impartiality to the 
previous denunciations of the opposition newspaper writers. In 
fine, everything possible was done to impress a strong feeling of 
apprehension on the public mind. Couriers were despatched, in all 
directions, to spread copies of the governor's proclamation among 
lih« startled inhabitants, from which they acquired the first know- 
ledge that reached them, how a plot had been entered into to 
upset his administration by violent means 1 

Men now wished to learn what all this hubbub was to end in. It 
was needful that the executive should do something to justify 
what it had already done, even were it not able to drag to light 
and punish those unnamed plotters alleged to have been the (un- 
conscious) means of causing such strong precautionary measures to 
be taken. The public, in short, was patiently waiting for positive 
information on the subject, whereon to found a reasonable opinion 
r^arding it ; but none was vouchsafed. To baulked expectations, 
conjectures succeeded on all sides. A general question (never sa- 
tisfactorily answered) was, " What accusations can the government 
have in store against the incriminated parties ?'* The fact was, that 
if the laws were violated by any, it was most so by the executive 
council itself. Meantime, the prisoners solicited to be tried, and 
the executive hung back; they then demanded their freedom, and 
it was refused. The ill health of some of their number, indeed, 
furnished a decent cover for setting all at liberty, one by one, after 
ck lapse of time. M. Corbeil, liberated too late, returned to die in 
tJbie midst of his family, of a disease contracted in his cell. 

As for M. Bedard, chief of the party, he refused to quit his 
prison till a public trial should either establish his innocence or 
^U)nviot him legally of guilt. In this course he persisted, protesting 
always that his loyalty was unimpeachable. His inconvenient de- 
^;ermination to bring the matter to that issue became extremely 
^mbarassing to ihe executive council, which really wist not what to 
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do. Craig, however, was in a manner constrained to acknowledge, 
that he felt esteem for the firmness and independent bearing 
of his victim. 

The perplexed community at last b^an to see light breaking 
through the cloud which thitherto veiled the object the govern- 
ment had in view for troubling the public repose. Its sole aim, 
(if a distinct aim it had at all) was to influence the coming elections, 
80 that the electors, awed by a demonstration of executive potency, 
should return assembly-men of a more meek character than their 
predecessors. It was doomed to be disappointed ; for nearly all 
the latter were re-elected by strong majorities. M. de Bonne, the 
primary cause of the difficulties, did not solicit re-election at all. 
It is said that he was induced to forego his chance by a promise 
of a seat at the council-board ; but if that were so, the promise was 
not kept. Soon afterwards he threw up his judicial charge. 

The governor had to render an account to Lord Liverpool, then 
colonial minister, of the factitious troubles in Canada. Craig 
caused Judge Sewell to address to himself a memorial on the con- 
duct the government ought to follow with respect to the Canadians. 
Sewell opined that the latter could not be anglified, or protestant* 
ized, except by being swamped in an Anglo-colonial population ; 
and that, to obtain most readily such increase, that people from the 
United States should be attracted to Canada, if no sufficient numbers 
of immigrants came from Britain ; that the two provinces should 
be fused into one, and many representatives be allowed for the 
British-derived population; lastly, that the nomination of the 
parish priests (curis) should be vested in the government, and 
that the estates of the Montreal seminarists should be appropria- 
ted by the executive, for the education of children of British 
parentage. 

Thus indoctrinated, Craig wrote to Lord Liverpool (March 24, 
1810) that a numerous and violent democratic party was spread- 
ing its pernicious principles in all parts of Canada, and exciting 
French-Canadian animosity against their fellow-colonists of British 
origin ; that its conduct in this regard had become so insufifera- 
ble, that he was obliged to resort to strong measures of repression ; 
that he had, in consequence, stopped the publication of the party's 
chief expositor, the Caruidien journal, but only after advising with 
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the executive council, which concurred in the necessity of doing 

BO. 

In a succeeding despatch, dated May 1, 1810, Craig said that 
the French and British colonists did not hold any intercourse ; 
that, among the Canadian commonalty, the name of Britain 
was holden in contempt ; that the Canadian people were sunk in 
gross ignorance ; that they were drunken, saucy to their betters, 
and cowards in battle : and as for their religion, he observed that 
in terms of the act 16 Geo. Ill, the catholic clergy ought to be 
put under the Anglican hierarchy. He intimated that the king 
•did not nominate their bishop, nor their parish priests — which was 
A very imprudent thing indeed I for no trust could be safely placed 
In the parties ; and their peculiar faith made them enemies of 
Britain and friendly to France, — yea, even to Bonaparte himself, 
since the adoption of the Concordat. Sir James then proceeded 
to say, that the l^islative council was composed of the most re- 
spectable personages in the province, of men who were animated 
with the best impulses to serve the king and benefit the country ; 
while, contrarily, the assembly was made up of enemies of the 
British name, — a set of lawyers, traders, and simple husbandmen, 
all ignorant individuals, and incapable of discussing rationally a 
question of any import. He added, that the party which took 
4he lead in assembly was composed of petty barristers (avocats) 
and unprincipled notaries, who knew nothing of the British con- 
stitution or the British legislature, although they professed to like 
and copy both j that the anti-British party were becoming more auda- 
tnous in consequence of Napoleon's successes in Europe, and that its 
members were doing all they could to bring about the loss of 
Canada to Britain, and eventuate its re-conquest by the French. 

After thus depicting the character and expounding the tenden- 
oies of the Gallo-Canadians, Craig enlarged on the measures which 
ought to be adopted for avoiding the catastrophe he feared, as im- 
Xninent. He proposed to abolish their constitution, or else re-unite 
tihe two Canadas, — ^not approving, however, of such re-union, (but 
Only insinuating that it would be better to have that done, than 
loave matters as they were). He would prefer, he wrote, to divide 
tifce counties, in such a way as to admit of the British colonists 
sending more representatives to assembly in Lower Canada, than 
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their numbers warranted. By this plan, parties would be more 
evenly balanced ; and the device thus proposed, he thought, could 
be more easily called into play, than that of eflfecting a re-union of 
the provinces. 

The governor further suggested, that the property qualification 
for a seat in the assembly should be raised ; and that a stricter 
curb (surveillance) than hithertofore should be kept upon parlia- 
mentary proceedings, by intimidation. Thus, in ruling that the 
judges were ineligible as representatives, he said, that the constitu- 
tion had been manifestly violated. The imperial parliament, he 
urged, ought to pass a law, empowering the Canadian executive to 
prevent the chamber from proceeding further with parliamentary 
business until it should rescind its excluding resolution. BdPore 
concluding, the writer reverted to the ecclesiastical branch of 
his subject. He opined that the king ought to nominate the 
parish priests (cur6s). The duty of exerting this power was, he 
urged, of such vital import that, if neglected, the final loss of the 
colony was certain : a crisis in its affairs (he said) had arrived, and 
if that decisive measure were not at once employed, in twenty 
years* time it would be too late to think of it. Every one believed, 
no less than he (Craig) did, that hidden influences were actively at 
work in opposition to British interests. It would be proper to 
observe heedfully the movements of ike French priests who had 
immigrated, in great numbers, to Canada during the French revo- 
lutionary troubles. The present bishop was not a prelate of a 
turbulent spirit, but he was a crafty and very ambitious man. It 
would be well, he added, that the estates of the Montreal seminary 
should revert to the crown, 

Craig did not transmit these despatches in the accustomed mode, 
but confided them to his secretary, By land, then about to embark 
for London ; with directions to deliver them personally, and corro- 
borate their contents by his own reported experience of men and 
things in the colony. 

Byland, accordingly, had several interviews, at the colonial-oflice, 
with Lord Liverpool and Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Peel, then 
under colonial-secretary. The latter thought that Craig had dis- 
charged his trust with ability; nevertheless, as the Canadians 
were a numerous people, he inclined rather to re-unite the two 
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wax, and for five years afterwards ; alleging, also, that they had 
demanded a re-establishment of the government of 1774. This 
demand was endorsed by Craig ; who added, " it accords perfectly 
with my own views." 

All these proposed infractions of the rights and nationality of 
the Canadians, would have taken effect then, as they did Qmt 
triomphi) since, but for the stern attitude, daily becoming more 
hostile, of the United States. 

The reasons for abstinence from change imparted to Ryland, 
were not the only motives of the British government for its 
(cautious) polity in the case. Britain was then engaged in a 
coalition against Napoleon : to have an additional war on her 
hands, waged against the Americans, would strain her resources and 
involve great sacrifices. The Canadians, whom she repudiated 
in peaceful times, might become potent auxiliaries in her behalf, 
if war supervened ; and her rulers were wise enough not to think 
that assaults upon their institutions, and leaving themselves at 
the mercy of an alien race in their midst, were likely means to 
engage the French population of the province to espouse British 
interests. She therefore halted on the road of her meditated 
injustice (elle s^arrita done dans la vote d^ojppression oii elle 
allait s^engager), and hastened to transmit new instructions to 
her agents, ere it were too late, and the attachment of the Cana- 
dians quite forfeited. 

The altered tones of the instructions then sent to Craig, thus 
signalized, sufficiently explain the conformable change observed, 
immediately afterwards, in Craig's conduct. 

The chambers were summoned for the 10th day of December ; 
and when they met the members were anxious to learn, from the 
governor's own lips, in what light he would view past and passing 
events. His inaugural address disappointed every body, for not 
a word did it contain on matters in debate. Instead of reverting 
to any vexed questions, as was folly expected, he protested that 
he had never doubted of the loyalty or zeal of the previous assem- 
blies he had convoked ; and expressed a confident hope that like 
principles and similar dispositions would characterize the present : 
assuring the assembly-men present, that nothing would gratify 
bim so much aa to find harmony prevailing among them ] and that, 
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for liimself, his constant rule would be to maintain an even balance 
between the rights of every branch of the legislature.* 

This discourse sounded strangely to the hearers of it, after 
what had passed ; it did not breathe a syllable, either, as to the 
(alleged) perils the state had run, nor regarding any measures 
the executive had been obliged to adopt to escape from them. 

The chamber, in its reply, observed, " we shall earnestly con- 
cur in all that is done tending to the maintenance of unbroken 
tranquillity ; a state all the more difficult to preserve in this pro- 
vince, as those who inhabit it cherish a diversity of ideas, habitudes, 
and prejudices, not easy to reconcile. It pains us much to note 
the efforts now made to falsify the opinions and sentiments of 
the (French-derived) inhabitants of this country." 

It would not be easy to determine whether Craig did or did 
not expect to have so slight an allusion addressed to him on this 
occasion as the preceding, regarding recent acts of his. Be it as 
it may, he thought himself obliged to say sometiiing in justificsr 
tion of the violences which had been committed. 

He said, that the fears expressed in the Assembly's reply as to 
the execution of the law for the conservation of the government, 
were not justified by the advices he had received. Only those who 
had too much reason to dread the law inclined to object to its 
potency, and the united clamours of such might have deceived the 
assembly as to their real number ; but the act (called in question) 
had allayed public apprehensipns since it came into operation ; 
and why ? Because the commonalty, simple-minded and illiterate 
as its members might be, naturally felt itself secure under a govern- 
ment armed with needful power, not only to make itself respected, 
but also able, if need were, to crush factious opposition and baffle 
the attempts of treason. Craig added, that his address had not been 
properly comprehended in one point by the chamber; for the 
" harmony " he therein spoke of, was that which ought ever to 



♦ The author makes use, indiflferently, of the terms " legislature" and 
" government," as if they were perfectly synonymous ; but this system haa 
not been followed, in all instances. In fact, his acquaintanceship with 
British political terminology, whether governmental or parliamentary, is 
evidently very limited. — B. 
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exist between the executive and the two other branches of the 
l^islature j " whereas," said he, " I perceive you have applied the 
expression more generally, to the existence of principles in the com- 
munity at large." 

Meanwhile, M. Bedard was still incarcerated. The assembly 
in consequence, presented an address, craving his liberation. M. 
Papineau also Went to the castle, and had a long conference on 
. €he subject with Craig. The latter, thinking p^haps that the 
prisoner's resolution was giving way, thus imparted to M. Papineau 
his last word on the subject : " For no consideration, whatever, 
can I consent to set M. Bedard at liberty during the present 
l^islative session ; and I shall make no secret of my sole reason 
for now retaining him in prison. It has come to my knowledge that 
it is the common discourse of the assembly-men, that they intend 
to oblige me to release M. Bedard. This idea, I understand, has 
taken firm possession of people's ininds throughout the province. 
I think, therefore, that it is time the popular apprehension were set 
T^ht as to the rights limits of the several powers in the state . 
and that the chamber, while it represents, yet has no right to 
(directly) govern the country." 

The governor, who meant to force M. Bedard to own the fault 
which, it was assumed, he had committed, and, at the same time, 
indirectly justify the incarcerations of other persons, now released, 
sent M. Foy, his secretary, to speak with the prisoner. Learning, 
about the same time, that M. Bedard, parish priest of Charles- 
bourg, was in town, he was* asked to attend at the castle, and hear 
the reasons why the governor still retained his brother in captivity ; 
being told, at the same time, that if the latter would but own he 
liad been in error, he should be released on parole. The pis- 
oner replied respectfdny, but firmly, that not being aware of any 
'^ult he had committed, he would own to none. 

Notwithstanding the decided language of the governor, M. Papi- 
'Xieau was able to learn that M. Bedard would be released, uncon- 
^ditionally, as soon as the session finished ; and that it would be 
'baseless for the chamber to persist in demanding his release before 
't^bat time. It was agreed, therefore, after some discussion, to let 
tiie matter rest there. 

The remainder of the session passed quietly enough. The &- 

Vol. m— l 
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moos act excluding the judges from the assembly, was one of the 
laws passed, and at once received royal sanction. In proroguing 
the parliament, the governor said : " Among the acts to which I 
have just declared his Majesty's assent, there is one which I have 
seen with peculiar satisfaction. I mean the act for disqualifying 
the judges from holding a seat in the house of assembly. It is not 
only that I think the measure is right in itself, but that I consi- 
der the passing an act for the purpose, as a complete renunciation ^ 
of an erroneous principle, the acting upon which put me under 
the necessity of dissolving the last parliament.'* 

The time was now near for M. Bedard to be released ; but the 
governor had resolved on retaining him in ward till all the 
members of assembly left the city, lest any should have it in their 
power to say, that he was let out through their intervention I 
When the coast was clear, he went to the council, and asked 
whether it might not be expedient that M. Bedard's detention should 
cease ? This demand was, of course, equivalent to an order. The 
reason assigned for not allowing him to get out sooner, manifested 
the (arbitrary) nature of his administration, and is in itself con- 
demnatory of his policy. The executive council, which persisted in 
an unjust course, merely lest its willingness to return to a proper 
path should be mistaken for a fear of parliamentary power of re- 
dress, ignoreed the first principles of constitutional government. 

After M. Bedard's enlargement, when he met his assembled con- 
stituents of Surrey county, he observed in addressing them : " The 
past ought not to discourage us, nor diminish our regard for the 
constitution. All other forms of government are subject to such 
abuses as ours permits, and to others yet worse. What is peculiar 
to a representative system is this, that it always contains within 
itself a power of relieving itself from them, sooner or later. All 
our contestations with the executive have eventuated in develop- 
ing those advantages, the constitution has vested us with. A mas- 
ter-work is best known by its practical operation. To enable us 
to appreciate the utility of each of the springs in the state ma- 
chine, we have but to be deprived of its use altoget|ier. It is, 
besides, in the nature of things that great advantages should be 
obtained by some sacrifices." 

Craig sought, not only to domineer over the parliament, but also 
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would &m have sabjected the eleigy to his will. While soggestiDg 
to the British ministiy to suspend the constitution of Canada, he 
reoonunended, as we have seen, that the king should be the patron 
of the catholic church establishment, have the nomination of the 
parish clergy, the power of constituting- new parochial jurisdic- 
tions, and take possession of the estates of the Jesuits and of the 
seminarj of Montreal. He had three interviews on the subject, 
.in the castle of St. Louis, with the bishop, M. Plessis, in 1811, 
and might have been convinced from what he heard, that the pre- 
late would as firmly defend his rights as members of assembly had 
maintained theirs. 

We have exposed other attempts hitherto made, at different 
limes, since the Conquest, to abase our catholic church, and put 
protestantism in its place. We have shown, also, that the advent 
of revolution in the old colonies became a means of disarming per- 
secution, which afterwards evaporated in menaces only. It may be 
added, also, that the dispersion of the clergy of France, during 
the reign of terror in 1793-4, contributed much to lessen British 
prejudices against catholicity ; and that the consequent revulsion 
of feeling occasioned thereby, was strong enough to permit the 
entry to Canada of refugee priests, whose access to it would have 
been denied but a few years before.* But early in the present 



• " The French Revolution, so deplorable in itself," wrote the bishop 
of Quebec, M. Hubert, to the bishop of L^on, in London, " ensures, at 
this moment, three great advantages to Canada : that of sheltering illus- 
trious exiles ; that of procuring for it new colonists ; and that of an in- 
crease for its orthodox {ziU) clergy. 

« The French emigrants have experienced, most consolingly, the na- 
-tore of British generosity. Those of them who shall come to Canada 
mie not likely to expect that great pecuniary aid will be extended ; but 
"the two provinces offer them resources on all sides. 

" In respect of the ecclesiastics, whose immigration to this country, 
St appears, the government kindly wishes to favour, here is what I have 
^o represent to you, monseigneur, for the present : — ^In the diocese of 
<2uebec, there are about 140 priests in all. This number is evidently 
-fcoo small for properly attending to the spiritual wants of 150,000 catho- 
Xlcs, the present estimated population. 

<< The clergy of this diocese wUl second my views in the matter, in 
^ill ways that depend upon their agency ; and with respect to the dispo- 
sitions of the government, I perceive that they are most favourable..." 
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oratury, the British goyernment sought to retrace its steps ;^ or 
rather, it aimed at subordinatiiig the altar to the thrime, in oarder 
to sap the former by dow degrees. In 1805, it made known to 
the bishop an intention to reclaim, at the papal oonrt, the priti- 
lege accorded to the kings of France, by the Concordate,* of nomi- 
nating to the parochial dbaj^es in the colony. In return, the mt^ 
nistry offered a more solid establishment to the Uahop, ajid a move 
complete recognition of his episcopal authority than before. 

The prelate resisted the measures proposed^ which would haire 
subordinated the Canadian church to an Anglican establishment [?] 
Should the king proceed to impose upon the former any the Uk» 
r^imen, it was resolved, that protestations against it should be 
got up by the clergy and laity together; and if their resistaiiee 
were found ineffectual, the Holy See was to be had reeourae to 
for its interposition. A change of ministry in Britain superven- 
ing, however, the commencements of the affiiir were not foUowed 
up. M. Plessis, previously, had long discussions, on the suijeet, 
with Sir Eobert Shore Milnes, attorney-general Sewell, and Mr. 
Grant. 

In 1811, the governor said to M. Plessis: ''You are in an 
unpleasant situation, and I should like to improve it. You are 
not able to keep up the state which bdong? to your rank, and I 
am not allowed to recognise you for bishop of Quebec ; but it de- 
pends upon yourself to be fully recognized, and confirmed in the 
exercise of your episcopal Unctions, by a commission &om the 
king.'^ M. Plessis maintained, that all oollationB, the jurisdio- 

* The first and most important of the papal concordats, as regarded 
France, was that between Francis I and Pope Leo X, signed at Bologna, 
Aug. 15, 1516. It superseded all pre-ezistent "pragmatic sanctions'' 
favouring the liberties of the Gallican church. Another famous con^ 
cordat, was that between Bonaparte (first consul) and Pius VII, and 
became a law April 8, 1802. It was composed of seventeen articles, fo 
terms of article 4, Napoleon was to nominate, befbre the expiry of three 
months, titulars to all the French sees theL vacant, and, by art. 5, he 
was empowered to nominate prelates to all sees thenceforth to becoBie 
vacant, — subject, however, to papal ratification. By a previous etipola* 
lion (art. 2) the French government («. e, the first consul), concurrently 
with that of Rome, was warranted to make an entirely new circumsorip- 
tion of all the olden dioceses in France^— i)ic<. det DafM.— B. 
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tion (vested in him), and oanonioal institution, or the power given 
to a priest to govern his flock in things spiritual, to proolaim God' 
will to his peoj^e, to administer the sacraments to them, — ^that, 
ati these duties must be derived from the churdb alone ; that in 
i&e king was vested all temporal but no ^iritual power. Add to 
every other opposing consideration the fact, that the very proposal 
of making such a change as that proposed^ was sufficient to set the 
whol« province on flame. 

The governor here observed : ^^ A person who knows this coun- 
trj well, assures me that (your) reli^on is sensibly decaying in it." 

The bishop immediat^y replied : '' I have no hesitation in 
saying, as one knowing (probably) the Canadian people better than 
he, that they are attadied firmly to their religion, and will not hear 
fsi any change being made in detriment of its present establi^- 
meht. There is no one thing they will stand up for so deter* 
minedly as that." Craig thus rejoined :^^" It is a certain fact, 
however, that up to the present time, the country has been govern- 
ed in a spirit foreign to that o£ the British constitution. We let 
many things pass here, which would not be permitted in any other 
part of the British dominions. The home government will be jus^ 
tified in calling me to account yet, for several concessions, which 
were made contrary to its instructions. So long as the province 
was not a dependency of much consequence, small regard was paid 
to Bueh irregularities; but since it has become an important 
colony, in respect of its population, its natural products, and its 
trade, now augmented to an extent undreamed of in former times, 
so great an extension, in all respects, having been given to the 
colony, it is time that its government were organized on the same 

plan as the other portions of the Britannic, empire Its greatest 

glory is, that royal prerogative rules everywhere in it.... An 

iH^seleeted clergyman m%ht greatly embarrass the executive." 

Sir James next tried to entrap the bishop, by appealing to his 
self-interestednes9 and worldly ambition. " The parish clergy can- 
not prosecute defaulters whom they are entitled to tithe ; and as 
for yourself, how scanty your revenue is !" — " An income," retur- 
ned M. Plessis, " is the last consideration an ecclesiastic ought to 
be heedful of; the catholic clergy have ofben manifested how ready 
they were to make sacriflc33 of a pecuniary nature How- 
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ever stiated and precarious may be my revenue, I had rather 
that it were still more so, than that those under my episcopal 
jurisdiction should be able to say that I made a bargain of my 
charge." The governor still persisting in his suggestions, the pre- 
late thus responded : '^ Keligion is the work of God ; and I trust 
that He will ever maintain it in this country ....Your gov- 
ernment allowed my predecessors, ever since the Conquest, to 
superintend the diocese in all freedom : this liberty became for 
them an additional motive for manifesting a zealous attachment 
to British interests ; and I have walked in their steps. For hav- 
ing proclaimed this feeling, by spoken and written words alike, I 
brought upon myself the animadversions of some of my compat- 
riots. Surely, metropolitan potency is but another name for jus- 
tice : if our bishops in this country are to be maltreated, I hope 

that the evil intent will not be first realized in my case .." 

M. Plessis afterwards observed : ^' British prejudices against ca- 
iholicism are surely dying out. Your l^islators have lately soft- 
ened the penality their predecessors imposed on English and Irish 
catholics. How many things, forbidden by statutes passed under 
Edward the Sixth's, Elizabeth's, and following reigns, are now done 
with perfect impunity I What liberal opinions were expressed, 
during the session of 1805, in both houses of parUament in favour 
of the Irish catholics, when an attempt was made to emancipate 

them entirely I Think you that such forceful pleas for the 

rights of conscience would have been adventured in your l^sla- 
tive halls this time a century ago ? As for the spiritual suprema- 
cy which the English parliament once thought fit to bestow on the 
monarch, and which the Imperial l^islature still upholds, it is 
very certain that no member of any catholic community would 
ever submit to such a domination.*' 

" We do not recognize the catholic church," said the governor 
in conclusion. — In his estimation, royal nomination to curacies 
would insensibly operate in effectually undermining the people's 
religious faith, and bring about, ultimately, a universal apostacy ; 
but the age we live in is not favourable to an undertaking of that 
kind. Far from seeking to implant a new faith, governments have 
enough ado to maintain the old ; not to mention that there are 
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enough of other germs of revolution (in the bosom of society; to 
oomimand their constant attention. ^ 

Not many days after the above reported colloquy took place, Sir 
James Henry Craig set out for Europe. His bodily frame had 
long been affected by a dropsy which proved mortal ; he yrsa tapped 
for it (the second time) shortly before he left. On his arrival in 
England, he wrote to the colonial minister, to excuse himself for 
returning home without leave. Lord Liverpool replied, that the 
state of his health itself excused his uninvited presence in England. 
He was informed, at the same time, that the Prince R^ent warmly 
approved of his conduct as Governor of Canada. 

Our people, however, have qualified the time of his administra- 
tion as " the Reign of Terror." In the strange discourse he pro- 
nounced, in proroguing the chambers, after all that had passed, he 
justified the assembly completely for its persistence in excluding the 
judges 'j and finished it with self-complacent phrases, as if he had 
left all parties in a state of perfect concord and mutual esteem : 
the illusion of an imagination not controlled by sound judgment. 
His foible was, to imitate a great conqueror who held an absolute 
sceptre in another region of the world. Maugre the complimentary 
addresses which his partisans presented to him before leaving, and 
the demonstrations of the British population, which unharnessed 
the horses of his carriage and drew it to the embarking-place, 
he made bitter reflections on the falsities and ingratitude of 
humankind, more of which, he said, he experienced in Canada 
than anywhere else. Yet was he immeasurably belauded by sun- 
dry, if not all, and, up to the latest moment of his stay in the 

oolony, was r^aled with partisan approbation and felicitations of 

the most unqualified character. 

* If we understand the text aright, this concluding reflection embodies 
a. senitment of M. Garneau himself on the subject. — B. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WAR OP 1812. 

Sir George Prevdst ; his polity.— Relations between Great Britain and 
the United States. — ^First hostilities on sea. — The American wai^party 
in the ascendant. — War declared.— British defensiye sy8tem.->-Strength 
of the United States. — Organization for the defence of Canada.—- Ze«l 
of the catholic clergy.— ^-M. Plessis tries to obtain the official recogni- 
tion of Canadian Catholicism by the British . goTernment*-— John 
Henry's secret mission to the United States, and its resnlt. — ^First ag- 
gressive movement of the American land-forces. — General Hall in- 
vades Canada, bnt soon retires from it. — Sundry combats and skir- 
mishes. — General Brock captures Hnll and his army.— Van Renselaer 
invades Canada. — ^Battle of Queenston ; death of General Brock.— 
Defeat of the enemy.— Renewed but abortive invasion of Canada, by 
General Smyth. — General Dearborn makes a feigned attack on Canadai 
and retires. — Hostilities on sea. — Session of parliament. — The legis- 
lature sanctions customs duties to defray war-charges. 

The parliamentary disoord which troubled Craig's admiBistrar 
tion, and the popular manif^tations which took place under it, 
emboldened the war-party in the United States, and raised its 
hopes of making an easy conquest of Canada, In Britain, the hos- 
tile dispositions of the Americans caused the eolonial-offiee to look 
upon the Canadians with a favourable eye, and indueed the min- 
isterial functionaries to attempt bringing the Canadian legislature 
and its executive into more accord than had existed before. 

The incapacity and intolerance of Sir J. H. Craig were the 
chief causes of recent troubles. A different system from his, it 
might fairly be expected, would allay the irritation he left behind 
him. The governor of Nova Scotia, Sir George Prevost, a veteran 
officer, of Swiss origin, who was appointed as Craig's successor, 
seemed to be a suitable party under the circumstances. He was 
a wise and moderate man, who possessed good sense, and used an 
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impartiality in Iiis dealings with all, which had become rare lately 
among metropoUtan functionaries. 

Observing on one side, the enormous pow«r of Britain, and on 
the other, the comparative weakness of the colony, British govern- 
ing agents took for the basis of their conduct, the respective forces 
of the two parties, and not the requirements of the constitution. 
They saw the mother country personifie^l in themselves, and were 
persuaded that all obstructions made to their acts were malevolent 
and factious oppositions directed against British supremacy. 
This mode of excusing themselves for the faults which their igno< 
ranee or partiality caused them to commit, had the advantage of 
sheltering them from responsibility, but it shifted the quarrel to 
a ground perilous in time coming — io the ground of the connexion 
{aUiance) between the colony and the metropolitan country ; to 
the ground of rebellion or independence.^ 

On his arrival in Quebec, Sir George Prevost set about calming 
public perturbation, and inducing oblivion of the animosity that 
reigned in men's hearts. He manifested perfect confidence in the 
loyalty of the Canadians ; he strove to prove, upon all occasions, 
that the accusations of treaaonableness brought against them, had 
made no impression on the British mind or his own. He nomi- 
nated the man whom his predecessor imprisoned as a promoter of se« 
dition (M. Bedard), to a judgeship at Trois-Kivi^res ; he gave a co- 
lonelcy of militia to M. Bourdages, an adversary no less ardent of 
the Craig administration. Soon most lively cr^pathy sprang up 
between the governor and the people. The selection of such a 

* The paragraph almost literally Boglished as above, geraaing to us 
not a little enigmatical, the author's text is reproduced here :— ^* Yoyant 
d'un c6t^, la puissance ^norme de I'Angleterre, de I'autre, la faiblesse 
de la colonic, ces agents prenaient pour base de leur conduite les forces 
respectives des deux partis, et non I'esprit de la constitution. lis voj- 
aient la m^tropole personnlfi^e en enx, et se persuadaient que toutes 
les oppositions qu'^prouvait leur volont^, ^tMent des oppositions mal* 
Teillontes et faetieuses dirig^s coBtre la supr^matie anglaise. Ce moyen 
de Texcuser des fautes que leur partiality ou leur Ignorance leur faisait 
commettre, avait bien Tayantage de mettre leur responsabilit^ a Tabri ; 
mais il transportait la querelle sar un terrain dangereux pour I'avenir, 
sur le terrain de Palliance entre la colonic et la m^tropole, sur le terrain 
de la rebellion et de rind^pendance.'^— -B. 
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man, and the royal instrnotions he was to follow ont, were (entirely) 
due to the hostile attitude of Britain relatively to the United 
States. War between the two countries was now imminent. In 
our last chapter we assigned the causes of the misunderstanding 
which had arisen, and as it stood in the year 1809. At that time 
Mr. Madison became president of the confederation in place of 
Mr. Jefferson, the personal friend and disciple of Washington. 
For a moment, reconciliation with Britain was thought possible 
by the new American cabinet ; for the British resident envoy an- 
nounced that the orders in council which prohibited all intercourse 
with the French and their allies, would be revoked, so &t as the 
American republic was concerned ; but the statement of the envoy 
being disavowed by his superiors, the quarrel between the parties 
became more envenomed than ever, and the position of Britain was 
in nowise improved in American estimation when Napoleon re- 
voked his Milan decree, in 1810, which had previously forbidden 
all trading of his subjects and allies with Great Britain and her co- 
lonies; while the latter power, as noted just now, adhered to the 
polity which France renounced. The war-ships of the two nations, 
ever on the look out, made ocean traffic increasingly difficult for 
all others. The American frigate President, commanded by com- 
modore Rogers, captured the British sloop-of-war Little Belt, cap- 
tain Bingham, after a sanguinary fight. Concurrently, the savages 
of the West commenced hostilities against the Americans; but 
General Harrison, who was sent with a force to protect the fron- 
tiers, defeated them on the banks of the Wabash, Indiana. The 
anti-British party in the States threw the blame of the frontier 
troubles on British agents, and loudly demanded that war should 
be declared. 

The war-party in the States had long been labouring to obtain 
predominance in the federal government, and the time was favor- 
able to its aspirations. Britain was hotly engaged in the Spanish 
war ; Napoleon was on his way to Russia, therein to win or lose 
the sceptre of the world. Animated by these events, a belliger- 
ent ardour possessed the Americans, and the cry, '' To arms {"re- 
sounded throughout the republic. The Congress-men were corn- 
moved ; the capital was beset by complainants against the mistress 
of the seas. Vehement discourses were employed to uige the 
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agricnltural and commercial bodies, ever slow to engage in hostil- 
ities, to join with other interests in resisting British pretensions 
by force of arms. The hesitating were assured by bellicose ora- 
tors and journalists, that once war were fairly proclaimed, the 
Americans had only to open their arms wide enough, and the 
Canadians would rush into them ; that they were ever chafing under 
the yoke laid on them by the British, and all eager to shake it off. 
In the presidental message to Congress for the year 1811, Mr. 
Madison said, '' Notwithstanding the scrupulous justice and great 
moderation, despite all the earnest efforts, of the federal govern- 
ment, observed and made to maintain peaceful relations between 
the two countries, we have seen the British cabinet persist, not 
only in refusing satisfaction demanded for the wrongs we have 
already suffered, but it is extending to our own waters that block- 
ade which is become a virtual war against us through a stoppage 
of our legitimate commerce. In presence of an evident and in- 
flexible determination of the British, to trample^on common rights 
which no independent nation can safely forego, the Congress will 
feel the urgent necessity which exists, of arming the people of 
these United States, so that we may be prepared for all eventu- 
alities, and justify the confidence they have reposed in us, the 
representatives of the nation." 

After laying an embargo on all British shipping then in Amer- 
ican ports, the two houses of the federal legislature passed a bill 
empowering the president to declare war against Great Britain.^ 
At this time almost all warlike preparations had to be made ; the 
Americans had as yet, no regular army on foot, nor stored up 
munitions of war, nor any leaders of tried and recognized mili- 
tary talent. All means of defence and agression had to be got 
up in haste, not to say with precipitation.f Despite the seeming 

^ ■ I _■__■_ . — 

*The war-bill was passed, June 18, 1812 ; and, six days afterwards, 
the news reached Quebec— J?. 

t The war-party in the States, reckoning for little or nothing the 
mobbish parts of the body-politic, — ^parts then only in the gristle, — was 
numerically weak ; weaker still in possessing the " sinews of war," 
and for respectability in any form. Its only chance to " realize, " was 
^erefore to take by surprise a peace-loving community, as a great ma- 
jority of the Americans then really were, and drag it over the precU 
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enihiisiasm of the house, the Amerioans had not then, any more 
than now, a love of fighting, or a passion for martial glory. Those 
instincts, strong among the European nations, are all but abs^t 
in the temperament of New World populations. [?] The latter did 
not gain the lands Uiey Uve on, by means of brilliant idctorieB; 
they did not take their place as conquerors, in the midst of a de« 
generated or decayed civilization. Their traditions abound not 
in conquests, nor in crusadings, nor in oastelktions, nor in ehiv^ 
airy. All heroic impulses, all the warlike and imagination — a&ofe* 
ing pomp, which signalized the birth and attended the growth of 
the modern nations of Europe — every one of these exalting char* 
aoteristics is unknown to America. The New World was discov* 
ered, and began to be colonized, at a time when forms of society un- 
like those in the old, were in a state of commencing transition ; 
when the great mass of mankind, bom to labour and to suffer ,-*- 
in a word, the people, — ^were beginning to agitate for obtaining a 
government suited to public needs; and whose more aspiring 
members, struggling to raise their heads firom the pool of p^iury, 
were becoming a middle class, destined soon to take a ruling place 
in conjunction with, or to the displacement of, the regality of the 
sword, sustained by a now subordinated aristocracy. 

The ruling passion (if cold calculation can fitly be so termed) 
in most communities, at this hour, is that of selfish interest ; among 
the men of the States, it swallows up all others. And thus it was, 
that the first ardent impulse past, a war waged against Britain in 
her Canadian dependencies, appeared to be a hazardous speculation* 
Accordingly when hostilities were in progress on that side, the 
American leaders, fearing to advance too far, marched with great 
precaution ; and the war of 1812 was made up of a series of 
skirmishings, in which neither one of the belligerent parties reaped 
great advantage, or gained much credit. With her military re- 
sources almost entirely absorbed in European wars, Britain was 
constrained for the present to maintain a defensive attitude in 
America ; and her leaders there were directed not to quit colonial 



pioe which the partj had led it up to. A common plunge once made, 
there was no return for anj, however much wished for it might be by 
mo6t.— j9. 
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Emits till a pr^neditated time far afistiming the oflfensive Bhotdd 
amye. With means m limited as they had in hand, there was, 
in hcty no other safe akernatiye. The vast sweep of the fron- 
ti» line, was then all the more difficult to deifend^ as, in addition 
to the i(nng up of the St. Lawrence for nearlj a moiety of the 
yeax, they were approaehaUe by enemies under covert of foresto, 
since levelled by the axe. The courage of the colonists them* 
selves, with the disciplined vakur of the small amount of r^ular 
soldiery which the home authorities could spare, fermed the living 
and ahno^ sole barrier Ihat was at first opposed to American in- 
v&siom 

The Oongress, on its part, sanctioned the erisrtment of 25,000 
men, to ccoistitttte a regular army, to act in conjunction with 
60,000 volunteers, who came forward ; ^Hiile 100,000 militia-men 
were called up to guard the seaboard, and defend the land fron- 
tiiers. G-eneral Deairbom,^ a revolutionary veteran, was nomi- 
nated American generalissimo. Such a levy of bucklers had been 
formidable enough, if mere numbers of armed men were sure of 
earryi^ the day ; but experience in war was wanting to them and 
their leaders, and this defect became an efBcient means for secur- 
ing the possession of Canada to Britain. Neveriheless, as there 
were equipped at the outset 176,000 men, — am amount exceeding 
that of the total, male population of all British America ca- 
paMe of besffing arms, — ^had such an armed mass, properly led, 
been thrown upon Canada, before further military forces could 
anive from Britain, there is scarcely a doubt tiiat the colony 
would have been lost to her forever. 

Meanwhile the Canadians, of all rsK^es, were preparing &r defen- 
rive war with an activity and martial spirit which gave great prom* 
ise of a successful issue. Sir Gfeorge Provost made a progress of 
observation through the district of Montreal, and along the frontier 
towards Lake Champlain. He also examined the fortified posts, 
and noted the military positions, on the right bank of the St. 
Lawrence. Every\diere he fbund the colonial population ani* 
mated by the best spirit. Not but that there was some adverse 
feeling manifested, but it was exceptional, and almost confined to 

• Irreverently called " Granny Dearborn," in contemporary American 
newspapers of fire'Cttiing complexion.^^B. 
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a few of the jonnger assemblj-men, who had been disgusted by 
the outrageous conduct of Craig. There was even a secret con- 
clave held at Quebec, in Mr. Lee*s house, whereat L. J. Papineau, 
Borgia, and some other members of assembly attended, to deliber- 
ate on the question whether a neutral position should be taken by 
the country party ; but M. Bedard and his friends opposed that 
intent^ and it was finally renounced. 

The Canadian l^islature was twice called together in 1812 ; 
the first session commencing Feb. 21, the second on the 16th of 
July. The governor solicited the chambers to renew the (extra- 
legal) acts formerly passed for the security of the government. A 
compliance with this request involved a renewal of the odious law 
against " suspected persons,'' which had been so much abused by 
the preceding administration. The assembly replied, that the 
matter would [not ?] be taken into consideration.^ Sir Qeorgi^ 
hastened, in rejoinder, to urge upon the attention of the assembly 
l^at their assent to the proposal would be the most efficacious 
manifestation of their regard for the public well-being, while it 
ensured the tranquillity of the province. The members were con- 
tent to rely upon the governor's pledged word {pcm>le)yf but they 
wished to put it out of the power of his successors to act as his 
predecessors had done. The act was renewed, but not without 
some amendments. It vested in the governor alone, but not the 
executive council as before, the power of imprisoning parties sus- 
pected of treasonable practices, and enacted that no member of 
either chamber should be arrestable ; the former precaution showing 

* The words interrogativelj marked as above, are a fair translation of 
those in M. Garneau's text : " La chambre r^pondit qu'elle s'en occa- 
perait." Perhaps it is a Canadian parliamentary phrase equivalent to 
the Norman-French formula, " Le roy (la royne) s'en avisera," of our 
monarchs, when they veto (a thing never done any time these hundred 
years) a bill passed by the two houses. — B. 

f Sir George put them in mind, that " he could at all times, by virtue 
of his commission, avail himself of the power of proclaiming martial law 
to its fullest extent ; and from the persuasion, which he trusted was en- 
tertained by the house, that in seeking from them a partial exercise of 
it, he could have no other object in view than the preservation of the 
tranquillity and welfare of the province, with the least possible injury 
to the public convenience."— Oheistdb, Hist, o/L, C, ii. 14.— B. 
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plainly the discredit into which the councillors had fallen, since 
the assembly preferred to place the country at the mercy of an in- 
dividual, not a native, rather than to put personal freedom in the 
keeping of the former. 

The legislative council refused to entertain the bill thus amend- 
ed ; which was natural enough, as the measure censured, indirectly, 
its past conduct ; and, though a conference took place in hopes of 
surmounting this difficulty, the bill was let drop altogether : a 
result most satisfactory to the public. In proof that the law was 
retained merely as an instrument of oppression, we may by anti- 
cipation state the fact, that it disappeared from the statute-book 
at the advent of a season of war ; the only time of such public 
danger as could have justified its use. 

The chamber afterwards passed a bill for oi^nising a system of 
defence of the province, and for arming the militia. It authorized 
the governor to levy and equip 2,000 men ; and, in case of invasion 
or insurrection, to arm the whole militia of the country. It voted 
£12,000 to organise the militia called out; £20,000 to provide 
for the security of the province ; and £30,000 more for general 
purposes. It entered a protest, at the same time, against the 
imputations of disloyalty cast upon it by Craig ; and resolved, on 
tiie motion of Mr. Lee, to constitute an inquest r^arding the events 
which took place under the sway of that governor ] so that the 
king might be petitioned to save the country from all risk, in 
fiiture, of such conduct as his being repeated. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. L. J. Papineau, who already manifested like orato- 
rical powers to those possessed by his father. The bill passed almost 
unanimously ; only two members giving dissentient votes. Messrs. 
Lee, Papineau (senior and junior), Bedard, and Viger, were 
nominated to form the inquest, having orders to conduct it with 
closed doors ; but no report was ever made of their proceedings. 

During the second or summer session of 1812, the governor 
recommended that an issue of army-bills should be sanctioned, as 
ihe executive had not money enough in hand to defray the addi- 
tional expenditure occasioned by the war. The chamber voted 
JC15,000 per annum for five years, to pay the interest of such army 
l)ills as should be issued ; authorized an emission of them to the 
^onount of £25,000 ; and ordained that they should form colonial 
^aper-money. 
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Wben news aniyed that war was proclaimed in ilie United 
States, the towns and villages of Canada already resounded with 
the clang of arms ; and the militiamen were busily exercising, nn" 
der the direction of their officers. The Gallo-Canadians, true to the 
instincts of their race, were everywhere girding their loins for the 
toils of war. 

The governor, anxious to stand well with the dergy, who, he 
thought, might be somewhat malcontent through the imprudent 
calling of their rights in question by Craig, had several (concilia- 
tory) interviews, with M. Plessis ; who profited by the occasion 
to obtain a full recognition of the legal existence of Catholicism in 
Canada. Sir Geoi^ having expressed a desire to be informed as 
to what ought to be the proper footing of cathdic episcopacy in 
Canada, M. Plessis handed to him a memorial, in the month of 
May, 1812; in which he reported the recognised standing of the 
prelates of the see of Quebec before the Conquest, what it had been 
since, and the status they ought to occupy then, and in all time 
coming, to the material advantage of church and «tate. 

^' Before the conquest,'^ we read in the memorial, " the Canadiail 
bishops governed their diocese in the same way as the bishops of 
France ruled theirs ; namely, in accordance with the canons of 
the Church and in conformity to royal ordinances. They had a 
cathedral chapter, composed of five dignitaries and twelve canons ; 
sn ecclesiastical corps this, over which they exercised fall episcopal 
jurisdiction, as well as over the secular (parish) clergy, and the 
communities of religieuses. They presided in synod, erected 
parishes, nominated priests to parochial charges and revoked those 
nominations at discretion ; made visitations of churches, monas- 
teries, and other consecrated localities ; they issued ordinances 
regarding discipline and correct morals, which clergy and 
laity alike were bound to regard; they examined and audited 
the accounts of the moneys expended in building, repauring, and 
keeping up churches, &c. (Us fobbriques) ; they also regulated the 
levying and outlay of the moneys provided for such purposes : in 
fine, they had the absolute control of the whole ecclesiastical and 
religious establishments of the colony ; and nothing could be done 
in r^ard to the secular clergy, or to the material condition or 
resources of the paridh churches or monasteries, without their 
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order or by their approbation. Their supervision extended even 
to the schools. 

" Since the Conquest, the British government having refused to 
recognize bishops for Canada (coming) from France, the chapter, 
-which was charged with the administration of the diocese while the 
see was vacant, considered itself as placed in a position like that 
of cathedral chapters in times anterior to the concordats, when the 
bishop was elected by the clergy of his (cathedral) church ; whose 
choice was (usually) confirmed by the metropolitan or by the 
pope, and recognized by the sovereign. By a capitulary act, 
A. D. 1764, M. Briand, a member of the chapter, and one of the 
vicars-general, was elected bishop of Quebec. Despite the recom- 
mendations of Governor Murray, the British ministry refused to 
formally approve of this election ; but an intimation was given, 
tiiat no steps would be taken to call it in question. The court of 
Borne having granted (sanctioning) bulls, M. Briand was episco- 
pally consecrated at Paris in 1766. Returning to Canada, he 
exercised his functions without let or hindrance, upon taking the 
oath of fealiy to his Majesty. 

" The cathedral chapter, constantly reduced in number by 
deaths, and having no sufficient pecuniary maintenance, became 
gradually extinct. Its last capitulary assembly took place Sept. 
10, 1773 ; and the latest surviving canon died 1796. With the 
consent of Sir Guy Carleton, one episcopal coadjutor had been 
nominated in 1772, who was to replace the bishop in case he de- 
ceased or resigned.'' 

M. Plessis, in continuation, observed that the bishops (ever since 

the cession of the colony to Britain by France) had constantly 

made, and himself still made, professions of the most scrupulous 

loyalty ; and had sought, on every occasion, to inculcate submission 

to the government on the minds both of clergy and laity. As it 

iras well known that the Canadian bishops never aimed atexercis- 

dng any other than spiritual authority over the catholics within 

"their diocese, this rightful jurisdiction had never been contested by 

"tihe contemporary civil authorities, nor their episcopal titles disputed 

"^ill within a few recent years ; during which a few jealous persons, 

^iovering hostile designs with the plausible pretext of a zeal for 

:aroyal interests and prerogatives, had started debates as to the 

Vol. in. — ^ 
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legality of a canonical and ino£fensiyQ authority sticb as that jfuit 
described. In 1806, a crown lawyer had deposited in one of onr 
courts a requisition, calling in question the right of jurisdiction 
of any catholic prelate within a British dependency ; and invoking 
against it the penal operation of certain English parliamentary 
statutes, — the bitter evidences still extant of the religious animosi- 
ties of the 16th century ; the effect of which, had they been called 
into play, would have been to quite abolish catholic episcopacy in 
Canada. 

M. Plessis concluded by demanding, that he and his snieeessors 
should be formally recognized, by the civil power, for catholio 
''bishops of Quebec"; with collateral jurisdiction, in things 
^iritual, over all the other catholic populations in every part of 
British North America : at least, until an agre^nent were come 
to, between the see of Borne and the kidg of Britain, that additional 
colonial episcopates for governing other catholic populations, should 
be established. He stipulated, that episcopal rights should, in 
future, be as extensive as before; that no new catholic pariah 
should be created without episcopal intervention ; that the bishop's 
right to nominate to vacant parochial charges and to supply mis- 
donary priests, should be maintained ; that the proprietary right of 
the bishop to the episcopal palace should be confirmed, and that 
he should be authorized to enter upon possession of it at a future 
time (et quHlf&t auiorisi A Vacquirir a Vavenir), Finally, with- 
out demanding an assignment of revenue (for himself), he intimatr 
ed that it would be advantageous to the civil government, if such 
were accorded ; also that it would be equally beneficial, for all 
parties, if he were allowed to take his seat at each of the coundil 
boards, as the representative of the catholic church of Canada. 

These demands, all the more favourably received because of the 
loyal zeal M. Plessis constantly manifested and ever sought to com- 
municate to the whole clerical body, were granted afterwards. 
In the year 1813, Prevost suggested that £1000 a year should 
be paid to the prelate of Canada; and the protestant bishop in 
vain asked that the jurisdiction and title of the catholic bishop 
filiould be suppressed ; he observing, that nothing could be more 
anomalous than to recognize two titulars for one diocese. XiOrd 
Bathurst, to whom the remonstrance was addressed, blew it aside 
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mih. the simple bmt co&clufflve remark, that the {xresent was not 
a fitting time, when Canadian Catholics were ^hting the battles 
oi Britain, to agitate such a question at all. 

The interests, even the necessities of Great Britain, at thaA 
time, required that she ^ould lend a favorable ear to the just 
requests of the Canadians, for her foot-holding in America was 
erer becoming more and more precarious, throu^ the constant 
strengthening (^ the United States, by increased population, riches, 
and political consideration. The ocean which separates the Old 
&om the New World is a more insuperable barrier than the land- 
and-water line which limits Canada and the States on our southern 
and we^)ern frontiers. 

The nationality of the Canadians gives a moral reality to what 
is almost an imaginary material circumscription ; and the detail 
of warlike events, we are now about to enter upon, will themselves 
corroborate what we have just expressed.. An effective appeal was 
made for their aid, by invoking their attachment to their laws and 
religion ; and that appeal from the representative of British royalty 
involved a debt of honour still due by the British people to ours, 
whose martial ardour was excited by those means, viz. an implied 
engagement ever to respect those institutions and that religion, all 
the more sacred for being contracted in a season of peril. 

The Canadians flew to arms. What Sir George Prevost had 
promised to their representatives and to their clergy, was inter- 
preted in the roost liberal and generous sense. The people did 
not hesitatingly inquire whether Britain might not, at some 
faiure time, send another Craig to abuse and despoil them : every 
man of them was possessed by one desire, that of doing his duty ; 
and the enemy might stand assured of the fact, that the defection 
which was predicted would not take place. 

The governor directed his regular troops toward the frontiers, 

and confided the guardianship of Quebec, the key of the colony, 

to the city militia ; the men in which had been represented, not 

3ong before, as animated by very dubious feelings, — as rebellious, 

:ln short. Bedard and several others of the citizens, accused ere- 

^^rhiie of meditated treason, were openly restored as officers in the 

=a3u]itia of the district, by special " order of the day."' 

In the month of March, Mr. Madison infi^rmed congress, that 
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while the Americans were at peace with the British, the govern* 
ment of the latter had employed an emissary to traverse the States 
of the Union severaUy, hut more especially Massachusetts, in 
order to excite the people to revolt, and detach some of the States, 
if possible, from the confederation. The special message thnssent 
to the American l^slature, made a great sensation in the country. 
The person employed on the occasion was an Irishman named John 
Henry. He held a captain's commission in the American army ; 
and resided at Montreal, in 1806, where he passed for being a 
law student ; and he had been employed, since that time, in some 
secret mission, which he conducted to the satisfaction of the 
chief colonial-office functionaries in London ; finally, Mr. Kyland, 
when private secretary to Craig, solicited him, by letter, to enter 
upon a second confidential mission, the correspondence connected 
with which was to be in cipher, Craig supplying the key therefor. 
The mission turned out to be that tour of espial exposed by 
the American President, and it was undertaken to sound the ten- 
dencies of each dominant party in every state of the confederation ; 
and in case inclinations were manifested by any of them to become 
so malcontent as to long for a separation, to put their leaders in 
communication with the British authorities. Craig gave to Henry 
his instructions, recommending him to obtain the most exact in- 
formation possible of the disposition of the men of Massachusetts 
more especially, as that state was supposed to exert the greatest 
influence in the eastern parts of the Union : he wds to insinuate 
himself into the privity of certain party leaders ; and to let them 
understand, but with great caution, that if they would correspond 
with the British cabinet through the Canadian executive, he was au- 
thorized to be their intermediary ; he to show his letters of credit, 
if need were. Henry was ordered, also, to write often to Quebec, 
but, to evade suspicion, to address his letters, some to Judge Sewell, 
some to another citizen pointed out, and others, on rare occasions, 
directly to Kyland himself. 

It was thought that the working of the embargo act passed by 
the congress, being highly detrimental to the trading interests of 
the New England and central States, would cause them to wish for 
a separation from all the others. Henry, who repaired to the field 
of intrigue, wrote a pile of letters thence, ere he returned to Mon- 
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order or by \\mt ftppmhfttlon. Thrlr wnprrvlnlon cxtendod evm 

(o ihcf N'luHlln. 

" Hitioo tlin (1nnr|tiriit, tho ItrltUh ^ovprntiimi linvin^ rrfu«»<l U} 
nKK»gtiiri(i ))iiihfi|in for ('fltindii (rfmiitig) frnm Frnnro, thc^ ohnptctr, 
which wnn ohnr^Tfl with tho ndminintmtinn of thrHiiKTUd whiln tho 
goo wnn vnrnnt, oonffidotnl itftrlf nn plnord in n fHinition liko Umt 
rf ORihodrnl chn|»t<»rff in tinn^K nnt^^rior to the oonoonlntii, whon tha 
bMinp wnK olcxM'Od hy tho olntyy oriiiii (oiiihoilrHl) ohuroh ; whono 
oholoo wnft (iinnAlly) rontirnifMl by tho nirtro|)olitnn or hy tho 
pope, ftn«l HMMigniwhl hy tho wivnr««ign. My n onpitiilnry net, 
Ai t), 17(U, M. Urttind, ti nuMnbor oi'tho ohnpt4ir, nnd ono of tlio 
tlonri^^onornl, wnn olwt<^<l hi»hop ol'Qurhoo. J)rnpit4i tho rwoni- 
mendntionH oi'Oovornor Murrny, thn Hritinh ministry rrfumid to 
ibrtnAlly npprovo of ihir* olootion ; hui nn intinintion wnn ^ivon^ 
thlii no i<it'r()i<i wotild 1ki tnkon lo onll it. in (|uoi>ition. Tho oouri of 
Homo hftving grnnt<*<l (wnnoiioning) hullii, M. Urtiind wni* optMro^ 
piJIy contto<TAtod nt. PnriA in 17(10. Ilctnrnin^ in (litnndii, ho 
exeroi^Ml hit* funotionA without, lot or hindrnnro, iifion tnlcin^ tho 
Oliih of fonlty U) lii^ Migonty. 

" Tlio onthodrnl ohnpt^^r, oonwtuntly rodnood in nnmhor hy 
denthH, nnd Imvin^ no nufllfMont. poontiinry nmitit<?nnnoo, hoonino 
grndunlly oxtinot. Jtn ln>it. onpitnlnry w«nonihly took plnw Hopt. 
10,17711; nnd tlio Intont. mirvivin^ onnon diod 17ntl. With tho 
ootiKont of Hir (hty (Jnrlot4in, ono opipoopnl oondjntor hnd l)oon 
notidnnt^^d in 177'i2, wlto wni* to roplnoo tho hiinhop in unno he do- 
Mowd or roni^tKHl/' 

M. IMowin, in oontinnntion, ohnorvod tlint thohi«hop« (oror winoo 
ihe ooMion of tho colony t4i Hritnin hy Krnnoo) hnd conivtnntly 
mode, nnd liitnpolf Htill ntndo, prolofinionK of tho uxuni N^rnpulouN 
loynlty ; nnd lutd fton^ht, on nvoryoconpion, to inonlontoKuhniii^piion 
to tho pivorntnont on tlio ndndpi hoth of olor^y nnd Inity. An it 
WRM woll known thnt tho (Imuidiitn 1iii«hopn novor nimod ntoxoroin- 
Itig ntiy C)thor thnn npirituni nuthority ovor tho ontholion within 
their diooono, thin rightful jurii«diotion hnd novor been contont4Hl by 
the oont4Mnpornry civil nuthorltioR, nor thoir opinoopnt tittoit dinput^vi 
till within n fow rooont yonri* ; during which n low Jontonn pornnnn, 
eovorlttg hontih^ donignn with tho plnunibtn pretext of n Ronl for 
roytil interontn nnd prorugnttveii, hnd itnrtod dobntoM M to tho 
You III.— M 
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I tender you the invaluable blessings of ciyil, political, and relig- 
ions liberty... That liberty which has riedsed us to an elevated rank 
among the nations of the world, and which has afforded us a 
greater measure of peace and security, of wealth and improvementj 

than ever fell to the lot of any people Raise not your hands 

against your brethren ; many of your jEsithers fought for the fire©- 
dom and independence we now enjoy. Being children, therefore^ 
of the same family with us, and heirs to the same heritage, the 
arrival of an army of friends must needs be hailed by you with a 
cordial welcome." 

This address, which was composed with some ability, was not 
backed by military operations of corresponding skilfulness. Gene- 
ral Hull was not fit for his work. After remaining inactive lR>r tk 
month, in his enemy's territory, he re-crossed to his own. Several 
of his detachments had been defeated by parties of our soldiers 
and bands of savages. Lieut. Kolette, commanding the Hunter 
armed brig, with six men only, boarded and took the packet 
Gayahuga, with teoops on board, and freighted with baggage and 
hospital stores for the American army. Capt. Tallon, detaehed 
with a small party by Col. Procter, met, below Detroit, Major 
Vanhorne, defeated his men, and captured important papers. In 
other parts of the country, the enemy had the like ill fortune 
while the campaign lasted. Captain Roberts, of St. Joseph, in a 
little island of Lake Huron, captured Mackinac, without strik- 
ing a blow, by means of 30 soldiers, M. Pothier, and some Cana- 
dian voyageurs, supporting him : this was one of the strongest of 
the enemy's posts. The conquest of that place made a great 
sensation among the native tribes of the country, and attracted 
nearly all their warriors to the British standard ; it was also pre- 
lusive of the total discomfiture of General Hull. 

The governor {administrateur) of Upper Canada, General Brock, 
crossing the St. Lawrence,* with about 1350 men, nearly half 
being Indians, and very few of the remainder regulars, appeared 

* This must be a mistake, unless the author gives here an unusual 
extension to the term. Sir Isaac crossed the river Detroit, at Springs- 
wells, three miles below Detroit itself, earlj in the morning of Aug. 16. 
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sudd^ly before Detroit, where Hall had ensconced himself. The 
fattter, thus taken by surprise, surrendered witii his whole force ; on 
condition that the Ohio and Mix^higan volunteers should be allowed 
to go home on parole, not to serve against the British while the 
war lasted. The fort of Detroit, and considerable booty, thus fell 
into the hands of the British, who also became masters in the whole 
territory of Michigan for the time. 

The American soldiers taken at Detroit were transported to 
Lower Canada. Brigadier Hull was exchanged, at Montreal, for 
30 British, who had been taken by the Americans. No sooner 
did the unfortunate general reach head-quarters, than he was 
tried by a court-martial, on charges of treason and cowardice. He 
was absolved from the former, but convicted of the latter offence, 
and condemned to be shot. Mr. Madison pardoned him, in con- 
sideration of his services during the war of Independence. The 
annihilation of the American army of the West, dispelled, for a 
season, the fears of the Upper Canadians, who fiiUy expected an 
invasion of their country. 

While the events above detailed were in progress at the head of 
Lake Erie, the enemies' forces were assembling for operations 
meditated on the side of Lake Ontario and that of lake Cham- 
plain. One main corps was to act on each of these sides with 
detachments at intervals between the two, intended to harass the 
Canadian intermediate frontiers. The two bodies were called by 
the names, respectively, " army of the centre," and *' army of 
the north." The central army, commanded by Van Renselaer, 
was composed chiefly of the militias of New York State ; it was to 
invade Canada, between Lakes Erie and Ontario. The northern 
army, 10,000 strong, under General Dearborn, was to penetrate 
the district of Montreal. 

Van Eensalaer's corps was ready for action early in the fall of 
1812. After menacing General Brock for some time in the posi- 
tion the latter had taken up, the Americans succeeded, at daybreak 
Oct. 13, in gaining a foothold on the heights of Queenstown in 
tlie face of a brisk fire from the British artillery, and despite the 
resistance of a part of the 49th regiment of foot, supported by 
3ulitia. General Brock, then at Niagara, hearing the cannonade, 
liastened to the scene of action. Finding the troops in a discoxh 
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oerted state, from the frustration of their efforts to prevent tiie 
enemies' landing, he rallied them, and, placing himself at the head 
of the British grenadiers,led them to the charge. He would probably 
have succeeded in driving the Americans from the heights, had life 
been spared him ; early in the fight which ensued, he was struck in 
the breast by a ball and mortally wounded. His men, however, 
continued the contest ; but they did not succeed in dislodging the 
enemy, who were well protected by trees in front of their position, 
nor could the British afterwards prevent the disembarkation of a 
second corps of Americans. The former, therefore, had perforce 
to wait the arrival of reinforcements, then on the way. 

These soon came up, led by Major-general Sheaffe. Finding the 
turn of affairs rather critical, he decided on assuming the offensive 
as the most hopeful if daring course of action. Leaving a few of 
his men to cover Queenstown, he made a detour with the remain- 
der, who scaled the neighbouring heights, and got into the rear of 
the Americans. The savages, being most active, got up first and 
began the attack, but were repulsed : thereupon the British were 
led to the charge, and pushed the Americans with such vigour that 
they were fain to give way, their foes hotly pursuing them. In 
attempting to gain their own side of the river, many of the enemy 
perished in its waters. The whole American loss during the fight 
and after it, dead, wounded, and taken, exceeded 1,000 in num- 
ber, or fully two-fifths of all those who had as yet invaded Canada 
on this side. 

It appeared that Van Bensalaer, meanwhile, returned to Lewis* 
town to expedite the passage of the river Niagara by the second 
division of his army, and that the soldiers had refused to march 
in spite of his solicitations and threats ; that, in his extremity, he 
sent a dispatch to General Wadsworth, at Queenstown, leaving 
him the choice of remaining or retreating, and offering him the 
use of bateaux should he accept the latter alternative. Most of the 
American troops being militiamen, they assured Van Bensalaer that 
they were ready to defend their country if it were attacked, bufc 
had their scruples about invading British territory. We have 
already seen that a numerous party in the republic was opposed 
to the war altogether, and its sentiments in this regard supplied 
motives sincerely, or insincerely called in, to excuse the militiamea 
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for bringing their leaders to a stand-still. The discomfiture of 
those enemies who fought, and the shortcomings of those of them 
who would not fight, were both well calculated to hearten the de- 
fenders of this interlacunar frontier of Canada, out of which its 
assailants were most successfully thrust, at not a tithe of the sacri- 
fice of human life and limb experienced by the invaders. 

Gren. Sheaffe concluded an armistice with Gen. Smyth, successor 
of Van Bensalaer. Smyth seemed to be a leader of more pith 
than the other, for he made an appeal to the love of glory in the 
young Americans which enabled him to increase his force, a body 
now five thousand strong. When ready to act, he proclaimed that 
the armistice was over, and, early in the morning of Nov. 28, put 
his army in motion. His vanguard crossed the river Niagara 
and landed between Fort Erie and Chippewa, forcing a British 
post at that point ; while, on the other hand. Major Ormsby with a 
few British, quitting Fort Erie, captured some Americans who 
were descending the stream by its left banks. Smyth's second 
division marched forward, its leader intending to disembark it at 
a point two miles above the upper end of Grand Island. But the 
British were on the alert on that side of the Niagara river. Co- 
lonel Bishop arriving with troops from Chippewa, formed a junc- 
tion with Major Ormsby's party, and had thus a corps of 1,100 
regulars, militia and savages, wherewith, to confront the Americans 
and oppose their landing. As soon as the latter came within gun- 
range, a hot fire was maintained against them till they turned rud- 
der and fled for it. Three days thereafter (Dec. 1) the enemy 
made a demonstration as if about to renew the attempt so lately 
repulsed it. Afber the Americans were embarked with that intent, a 
eounter-order arrived, and Smyth cantoned them in winter quar- 
ters. The checks they previously received discouraged them greatly j 
and they bitterly blamed their chief, who to escape their censures 
gave up his command. 

Thus ignobly terminated the operations of the '^ army of the 
west" and " the army of the centre," sent forth by the federal 
government of the United States. At no point of attack along the 
Canadian frontiers did the troops in either strike a successful blow. 
Those of the American " army of the north," led by General 
Dearborn, and the most numerous corps of all (being 10,000 
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strong) had no better luck than the others, as we shall have oOda- 
sion to see presently. 

This large body was stationed along the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain. From his head-quarters at Albany, Dearborn moved to- 
wards the frontier line, and took np a position menacing to Mon- 
treal, and commanding the approach to that city by way of St. 
John's and Odelltown. 

The British commandant of this frontier ran a cordon of mili- 
tary posts all along it, from Tamaska to St. Regis, .where the 
land limit separating the two countries terminates at the St. 
Lawrence. A select corps of regulars and militia-men under Colo- 
nel Young was stationed at Blairfindie (FAoadie) ; and the road 
leading to the frontier, by Burtonville and Odelltown, was cut up 
and encumbered with felled trees to prevent a surprise, a piece of 
heavy work executed with promptitude by the light infantry under 
Major Salaberry. A band of voyagewrs in the employ of the North- 
West Fur Company, the men in which had been training for war 
some time past as light infantry, formed, along with some other 
French-Canadians, a battalion of rangers. 

Concurrently, the Americans, on this frontier of Lower as along 
that of Upper Canada, showed great hesitation in their movements 
After a few petty encounters of outposts, Dearborn, seemingly 
uncertain what it were best to do, yet at last pushed on a detach- 
ment in the direction of a small corps, commanded by Major Sala^ 
berry, and entrenched on the banks of the river Lacolle. Early in 
the morning of the 20th of November, some of the colonel's more 
advanced men were assailed (before daylight) by 1400 Amenoan 
infantry and a few horsemen, who crossed the river simultaneoudy 
at two fbrding-places, coming in contact with a few of Salaberry's 
men, whom they made an attempt to surround and capture ; the 
former slipped throng their hands, when a confusion of persons 
and a mistaken appreciation of relative positions taking place among 
the assailants, one wing of them wheeled round and fired briskly 
upon the other. Intelligence reaching Salaberry of the enemy's 
approach, he ordered colonel Deschambault to cross the St. Law- 
rence and march on the village of Acadie with the militia of 
Point Claire, of Du Ch^ne river, of Vaudreuil, and of Long Point. 
A portion of those of Montreal, horse and foot^ crossed the river at 
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Longaenil and Laprairie : in a word, all the ^ncibles of tb^ dis- 
trict were hastening to the point of attack. Whether it were that 
Dearborn was intimidated by those manoenvres, Or that he had 
x«> view of penetrating further into Canada at that time, he drew 
off his forces entirely, and cantoned ^em in or about Plattsburg 
and Burlington, there to pass the commencing winter. 

The Americans sustained better on the ocean than on land thd 
credit of their flag. The British concluded too fast that they had 
nothing to fear on that element, where they had long been para^ 
mount, yet it was precisely thereon that their laurels were some- 
vrhsA tarnished at this time. The American frigate Constitution, 
of 44 guns, commanded by Captain Hull, captured the Gtierriire, 
of 38 guns, after a combat of half-an-hour's duration, in which 
a third of the British were killed or wounded. The Wdsp, Ame- 
rica:! doop-of-war of 18 guns, captured a British brig of 22 guns, 
after a struggle of 45 minutes' duration ; but the captor was itself 
taken, and the brig re-taken the same day, by a British 74 gun^- 
ship. 

Commodore Decatur, in the American Mgate United States, 
captured the British frigate Macedonian after a contest which 
lasted nearly two hours ; and, some time afterwards, the Consti- 
tution captured, near San Salvador, on the Brazilian seaboard^ 
the British frigate Jaffa, after 200 of the latter's crew were killed 
<xr disabled. These naval successes helped to reconcile the public 
iniiid in the United States to the mischances attending the war 
<m land. [The result of various single-ehip fights, so advantageous 
-to the Americans, was owing not so much (if at all) to the su* 
;periority of the latter, in courage or skill to the British, as to 
^e heavy armament brought into play by the former. The build 
'^X)0 of the American firigates (a misnomer, as they were really first- 
-rate ships of the line) was deceptious to the eye, for they lay more 
flush on the brine than the clumsily constructed British ships of 
^he last age ; and as the American war-ships had several cannon 
of an unwonted range, the fate of most of the British ships 
't^liat were taken waa decided before their crews could get a single 
^^n to bear against a distant enemy who was turning their decks 
into a slaughter-house.^] 

* See Mr. Jahsb's Naval Hutary of Great Britain, where carefully au« 
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These victories of the Americans, they had all the more reason 
to be proud of, as they were due to their sagacity. Great Britain, 
however, having her attention much taken up, along with that of 
other European powers, in the war against Napoleon, heeded little 
those captures of a few of her isolated war-ships of third or fourth 
class ; content as her people were on finding that her oolonists in 
Canada had so well vindicated the supremacy of her flag. Having 
despatched some further but stinted succour as before, her main 
strength was strained to the utmost, in order to take a leading 
part in the discomfiture of Napoleon. 

The result of the campaign of 1812, in which the zeal and 
spirit of the Gallo-Canadian population rivalled British ooiirage 
and loyalty, was a practical justification of the sage and concili- 
atory policy of Sir George Prevost. This worthy governor as- 
sembled the chambers on the 29th of December. He informed 
them that, in virtue of the power entrusted to him, he had called 
out the whole colonial militia ; and expressed his liveliest satis- 
faction at the public spirit, orderliness, firmness, love of conntry, 
and respect for religion and the laws, which had been manifested 
by all ranks of the people. Such a conduct as theirs, he observed, 
would make their country respected at home and redoubtable 
abroad. 

The discussions of the legislature, this session, were less stormy 
than was usual of late years, although several questions were 
agitated, in themselves exciting enough. Thus Mr. Stuart, who 
had never digested the affront put upon him in the juridical muta- 
tions through which he missed the attorney-generalship, and was 
even deprived of the second charge as a crown law-officer, — ex- 
solicitor-general Stuart moved that an inquiry should be made into 
the evils occasioned by delays in the publication of the laws. In 
a riot at Lachine, the troops fired upon the crowd ; he imputed 
this untoward event to the ignorance of the people r^arding the 

thenticated data are given as to the tonnage, number of guns and crews, 
weight of metal, &c., of every ship taken by each party during the war. 
The largest American frigates, nominally of 44 guns, would have been 
a match, in fair fight, for a British man-of-war of 98 guns. — For the par- 
ticulars given in the text concerning the real disparity (much under- 
gtated by M. Garneau) the translator is answerable. — B, 
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new militia act, the stringent nature of which they could not be 
aware of, as the law had not then been promulgated. Although, 
probably, Mr. Stuart's aim was less to accuse the authors of the 
bloodshed, than to embarrass the executive council, the complaint 
he made was by no means a word out of season. He called also 
for information why it was, that the judges made rules of court, 
at their own discretion, for conducting judicial procedure ; and 
which arbitary system had, for a long time, caused great discon- 
tent among the clients who came before them. It was this juris- 
consult who moved and got carried, after some rather animated 
debating, a string of resolutions regarding the yet more grave 
subject of martial law, against the operation of which the public 
mind was determinedly opposed — the chamber now, at Mr, Stuart's 
instance, declaring, that martial law could not in future be 
l^ally proclaimed in the colony without the permission of its par- 
liament. 

The changes demanded by the governor in the militia act were 
entertained, but fell to the ground ultimately, through a disaccord 
on the subject between the two chambers ; and a bill introduced 
taxing the salaries of public functionaries for defraying part of 
the additional state expenditure caused by the war, was thrown 
out by the council. The legislature and the executive, neverthe- 
less, worked harmoniously together throughout the entire session ; 
and the assembly, on its part, sanctioned a war tax of 2^ per cent, 
on goods imported by the colonial merchants, 5 per cent, to be 
levied on merchandise imported by foreign traders. It likewise 
authorised an increase in the issue of army bills, raising the total 
amount to £500,000. The assembly also voted a grant of £1 5,000 
additional towards the arming and equipment of the militiamen ; 
supplying a supplementary sum of £25,000 besides, for other 
expenses occasioned by the war. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

CONTINUATION OP THE WAR.— PEACE OF 1815. 

1813-1814. 

Campaign of 1813. — Operations on lakes Erie, Ontario, and Ghamplain. 
•>— Combat of Frenchtown and of Fort Meigs. — ^Attack of Sandnaky. 
— Naval combat of Put-in-bay. — Battle of the Thames. — Destrnctioa 
of the Creek Indians. — Capture of Toronto. — Colonel Harvey sur- 
prises the Americans at Burlington. — ^Black Rock burnt. — Battles of 
Chrystler's Farm and Ch&teauguay. — Retreat of the Americans.-* 
Surprise of Fort Niagara. — Lewiston and Manchester burnt. — Open^ 
tions on sea. — Parliamentary proceedings at Quebec. — Judge Sewell, 
put under accusation, goes to London to defend his conduct.— He sug- 
gests a union of the two provinces. — Campaign of 1814. — Combats of 
Lacolle, Chippawa, and Lundy's-Lane. — Attack of Fort Erie. — Defeat 
of Drummond. — Expedition of Plattsburg.— Ravages of the American 
seaboard by the British. — ^Washington taken, and its Capitol burnt.— 
Battle of New Orleans. — Cessation of hostilities. — Treaty of Ghent. 
—Sir George Prevost's conduct at Plattsburgh being called in ques- 
tion, he repairs to England to justify it — and dies.— Vindication of 
his memory. 

Notwithstanding the checks which the Americans received in iheir 
first Canadian campaign, thej did not despair of sncceeding in 
another, for which they made more extensive preparations than 
last year, intending to act vigorously in the present ; but upon 
another system than before. So far, the plan adopted was similar, 
that three distinct corps were to act simultaneously. One, called 
" the army of the west,'* under General Harrison, was charged to 
operate in the region of Lake Erie ; " the army of the centre," 
confided to Dearborn, was directed to assail the Canadian frontier 
lines of Niagara and the Ontario lake-board j General Hampton, 
with an " army of the north," undertook to invade Lower Canada. 
After Hull's disastrous expedition terminated, the American 
militias hastened to their places of rendezvous for the defence of 
the frontiers, which, it was apprehended, would be fiirther invaded 
by the Canadian forces ; and to force the latter to relinquish the 
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foothold tbey had obtained on Michigan territorj. In that view, 
Hanriscm assembled his forces at the head of lake Erie, with the 
intent to expel the British from Detroit, and attack Maiden, a little 
lower down on the upper shore of Lake Erie (northern or Canadian 
side). General Winchester set out, early in January 1813, with 
800 men, for the Mitois river, whence he sent a party to French- 
town, thirty miles further on. This detachment routed a few 
British soldiers and savi^es, and took possession of the village. 
Intelligence of this expedition reaching General Procter, then at 
Maiden, he resolved to set out in pursuit of the Americans, hoping 
to rout them before the main body of their force' could come up, 
wMoh was then following, but at three or four days* distance. 
Ass^nbling 700 military and 600 Indians, he suddenly appeared 
before Frenohtown, Jan. 22. Without giving the Americans 
time to recover from their surprise, he assailed them, before day- 
break, in the houses of the place, where they had barricaded them- 
sdves, determining to sell their lives dearly, as they apprehended 
being victimised by the savages if they surrendered. Early in the 
assault, Winchester himself was captured by the chief of the Wy- 
uidots, who turned him over to General Proctor. The American 
general being advised that all further resistance was hopeless, and 
ihsti his soldiers would be burnt out of their fastnesses if they did 
not yield on promise of obtaining quarter, he transmitted orders 
to them to accept the terms offered ; upon condition, however, 
that they should be protected from the savages. The safety of 
all was not secured however ; as in truth, it was never easy to do 
en such occasions. In spite of all ^oq efforts of the British offi- 
cers to prevent it, these wretches mastered many of the more 
helpless wounded Americans, demanded heavy ransoms for some 
of their other prisoners, and reserved others for torture. The 
men of the States complained indignantly (as well they might I) 
at this violation of the terms of capitulation, stipulated for by 
their unfortunate compatriots. The capture of the place was 
effected with the loss of 500 men, killed or disabled ; the Ame- 
ricans losing about two-fifths of their whole number, besides those 
taken prisoner.* 

* The aathor stated in a short sentence we overlooked in his account 
of the battle of Queenston (p. 184, ante), that several of the vanquished 
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General Harrison, learning that Frenchtown was re-taken by 
the British, retrograded from his resting-place on the Mi&mis 
river, fearing to be encountered by Procter ; but hearing, soon 
thereafter, that the latter had returned to Maiden, he retraced his 
steps, and, with a force 1,200 strong, constructed an entrenched 
camp on the banks of the above-mentioned river ; to which camp 
he gave the name of Fort Meigs, in honour of the governor of the 
state of Ohio. Here he intended to remain till ;reinforcement8 
which he knew or supposed were on the way should reach him ; while 
Procter on the other hand, taking time by the forelock, suddenly 
appeared before his lines, and invested them forthwith. May 5, 
the American General Clay, who came up with 1,200 Kentackiana^ 
possessed themselves of the British batteries erected on the west- 
ern side of the river, the garrison of the fort simultaneonsfy 
making a sortie. But Clay, in venturing too far in pursuit of 
some retreating Indians, was, in returning, attacked by Procter ; 
and, after an obstinate contest, 500 of his men surrendered to the 
British. 

Notwithstanding this success, the auxiliary savages of Procter's 
corps, wearied of their inaction during the siege operationS| de- 
spite all the efforts of their famous chief, Tecumseh, to retain 
them, left the scene of action ; and their departure constrained 
Procter to leave also, for a time, and retire with his men to 
Maiden. 

Some time afterwards, however, he returned, with a force about 
4,000 in number, but of which 3,500 were savages, led by Te- 
cumseh. Harrison was then posted on the banks of the river 
Sandusky, waiting the appearance of an expected flotilla, under 
the command of Captain Perry, which was intended to second 
his own offensive operations on the Canadian lakeboard. Mean- 
while, Procter, on his arrival near Fort Meigs, finding on trial 

were similarly immolated upon that occasion ; but in no American ac- 
count of the battle (Oct. 13, 1812) within our immediate reach, do we 
find mention of so saddening a circumstance, and therefore hope that it 
is incapable of authentication. But it is a subject of eternal regret to 
every True Briton, that those biped bloodhounds should have run 
under the shadow of our standards so long and so late. — B, 
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that it had been so strengthened as not easily to be carried by 
assault, renounced his resumed siege of the place, after a few days' 
waste of time and labour ; and advanced against Sandusky, a 
little lower down lake Erie. After breaching the wall of the fort 
there, Procter formed an attacking column, 500 strong, and put 
it in charge of Colonel Short, with orders to assault the works. 
This was met, on its approach, by a murderous fire from the besi^ed, 
which threw the forlorn hope into disorder for a few moments. 
Recovering breath and spirit, the advanced ranks cleared the ditch 
and were mounting to the breach, when a cannon of large calibre, 
(doubtless loaded to the muzzle with grape-shot) pointed so as to 
enfilade the whole force on that side of the fort, was suddenly 
fired with the most sweeping effect. The mass of the advancing 
column, staggered by this discharge, became indisposed to proceed, 
left the more advanced men unsupported, and finally retired alto- 
gether, leaving the latter (100 in number) to their fate. In con- 
sequence of this repulse. General Procter, no longer able to cope 
with Harrison should he come up in full force, judged it proper to 
retreat. 

The hostilities adventured, on either part this year, had as yet 
led to no permanent results ; both parties waiting the construction 
and equipment of armed vessels, wherewith to contend for supre- 
macy on the Lakes. The British flotilla was the first of those 
got ready for action; the home government having sent out, 
during the winter, a body of seamen and marines, of the royal na- 
vy, with the proper oflScers. These, on their arrival at Halifax, 
were despatched, overland, first to Quebec, and thence to King- 
ston. In spring, 500 more arrived, along with Sir James Yeo, 
who was charged with the chief command of the coming operations 
on thd lakes. The direction of the flotilla on lake Erie he con- 
fided to Captain Barclay, who, with six vessels, carrying in all 63 
guns, was despatched to attack or blockade Conmiodore Perry, 
who with nine vessels, carrying 54 guns, was lying in the harbour 
of Erie (FresquHle) j from which the latter could not get out, 
owing to the shallows of the locality, with the armament of his 
"vessels on board. Taking advantage, however, of a temporary 
^absence of the British flotilla, Perry contrived to surmount this 
difficulty, and, ascending the lake, got between the British land- 
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force and the vessels that were acting as their store-shipB. He 
had now to encounter Captain Barclays sent to the rescue. A 
decisive engagement took place, on the open lake, between Ssur 
dusky and Maiden, on the 10th of September. At first, the wind 
was very light ; and Perry, advancing unsupported, his ship being 
exposed to a heavy and disabling fire from the long guns of one 
or more of the British vessels, she was crippled before oHiers of Hie 
American flotilla could come up, and he was obliged to abandon 
her. A breeze springing up, favourably for the Americans, the 
latter out-manoeuvred their adversaries, contrived to overpower iflie 
British vessels in succession, and captured them all. The absohite 
mastery of Lake Erie, of course, now remained with the enemy. 

General Procter, a leader of more courage than conduct, now 
became aware of the error he committed in departing from the 
rule which had been kid down, of making provincial war defen- 
sive and not offensive, for a time at least. By invading the ene- 
my's territories without a sufficient force, it was certain that, 
sooner or later, the safety of Upper Canada would be comprondsed' 
for, whatever conquests could be made beyond our own frontiears, 
would not be durable. As soon as Barclay's flotilla passed into 
the enemy's hands, the retreat of the British land-force became 
urgent. Accordingly, Procter abandoned, precipitately, Detroit^ 
Sandwich, and Amherstburgh ; thence he passed, by the river 
Thames, towards Lake Ontario, when he was brought to a stand- 
still there, by the appearance of an American force superior in 
number. 

After his victory. Commodore Perry, having taken on board his 
vessels and prizes the land-force under Harrison, disembarked it at 
Maiden ; ascending thence to Sandwich, the Americans reached the 
latter place just as Procter was leaving it. Harrison, without Focting 
a moment, went in pursuit ; and, on the 4th of October, the Ameri- 
can van attained the British rear-guard, which, not being strong 
enough to protect the stores and warlike munitions of the second 
division of the army, they fell into the enemy's hands.* Procter, 

* It is said that Proctor manifested, in these operations, no one quality 
of an efficient general. Major Richardson, then one of his subaltems, 
accQses him (" Eight Tears in Canada ") of something like poltroonery ^ 
and of his having more regard for the luggage of himself and the mess 
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thus hard pressed, decided on %hting, and to take his chance of the 
issue. Next day (Oct. 5) he drew np his forces in battalia, near 
Moravian-town, his right flank resting on the river Thames, his 
left on a morass, the faithful Tecumseh placing himself at his 
side with his people. 

Harrison disposed his men in two lines, and began the attack 
with cavalry. The horsemen of Kentucky, accustomed to wooded 
and marshy country, charged Procter's soldi^s with so much 
^gour and effect, that they broke rank, and fell into complete 
rout. Most of them afterwards laid down their arms. The 
savages alone continued to %ht, holding their ground long and 
courageously, but at last had to flee before the enemy, after see- 
ing their chief laid prostrate on the field of battle. The fidelity 
of Tecumseh to British interests, his eloquence, his influence over 
the tribes of the north-west, all conjoined to make his name remem- 
bered, as the hero of the campaign of the year 1813. According 
to the official returns, there were killed, wounded, or missing in 
the retreat and in the action of October 5th, 564 of the British, 
including 213 officers. On the same authority we state, that the 
wreck of Procter's corps, when asssembled at Ancaster, Oct. 17, 
mustered 228 privates or non-coms, and 18 officers. 

The disastrous battle of Moravian-Town broke the confedera- 
tion of savages formed by Tecumseh against the Americans, put 
the latter in repossession of Michigan territory, and ruined Proc- 
ter's reputation as an officer. The present calamity brought other 
evil effects in its train. The Creek Indians, taking up the war- 
hatchet, made an irruption into the settlements of Alabama, and 
daughtered 300 men, women and children ; they were following 
up this massacre by ravagings, when they were encountered by 
Gfeneral Jackson, with the militia of Tennessee, who surrounded 
a band of their warriors, 200 strong, and cut them in pieces to 
the last man. He afterwards defeated the whole armed strength 
of their nation, in fight at Talladega, &c., and finished by coop- 
ing up the remnants of their people, young and old, male and 

« 

impedimenta than for military glory, or the safety of his men. Tecum- 
seh, who fought like a lion against desperate odds, became the yictim 
of Procter's ineptitude. — B. 
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female, including children, to the number of about 1,000 souls. 
Finding them entrenched on the river Tallapousa, at Horse-Shoe- 
Head, Jackson carried their stronghold by assault and killed 
nearly all within it. The annihilation of the Greek race was the 
last blood-shedding in the West. 

While fighting was in progress on this side, it was also pro- 
ceeding on the lakes, but with less determinate results. The 
operations of the respective armies, on the frontier of Niagara, 
and that of Lake Ontario, were signalised by a series of isolated 
oombats, which it would be a waste of time and paper to particu- 
larise ; this we say the rather, as they seem to have resulted firom 
no pre-arranged plan of campaigning on either part : the contest 
assuming the appearance of a partisan war, eventuating in nothii^ 
more respectable than of repetitive and bootless slaying, wounding, 
and ravaging. 

General Prevost left Quebec in mid-February, 1814, for Upper 
Canada. In passing to Prescott, he allowed Colonel Macdonell 
to make an assault on Ogdensburg, then a large village, on the 
opposite bank of the St. Lawrence. The attack was successM; 
the colonel capturing some artillery and small arms, and setting 
fire to a number of craft, there laid up for the winter. 

Gkneral Dearborn was then preparing, at Sackett's-Harbor, an 
expedition against Toronto, at that time the capital of Upper 
Canada, and the locality of the chief magazines of the British 
forces. April 25, 1,700 Americans embarked in Commodore 
Chauncey's vessels, and were landed, two days aft;erwards, near 
Toronto. General Sheaffe tried to prevent the entry of the ene- 
my to the bay, but was driven back with much loss of his men. 
A division of the Americans, led by General Pyke, using the 
great guns of the flotilla, cannonade the work which protected the 
town ; and, at the moment that Pyke's men were in the act of as- 
saulting, the powder-magazine blew up, sending 200 of them, 
with the general himself, into the sir. This startling accident, 
however, did not prevent the place being taken, in which the cap- 
tors found considerable spoils of war. 

Dearborn, willing to follow up his success, resolved to attempt 
the capture, likewise, of Fort George, at the head of the lake. 
He moved his forces to Niagara, sent the flotilla to Sackett's Har- 
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boT to be reinforced, and, in concert with Ohannoey, beleaguered 
the fort by land and water. General Vincent, the commandant, 
stood a three days' cannonade, and made a spirited sortie ; bnt 
finding his force diminished by 400 men, killed, wounded, or 
missing, he judged the place no longer tenable; so, after dis- 
mantling the defences, he blew up his magazines and retreated to 
Queenston. He then drew to himself the soldiery stationed at 
Chippewa and Fort Erie, destroyed the other British outposts still 
remaining in that part of the country ; and, with his collective 
force, took the road to Burlington heights, followed by a corps of 
Americans. 

Ooncurrently with these operations at the head of Lake Onta- 
rio, General Preyost and Sir James Yeo concerted an attack on 
Sackett's Harbor, during the absence of the enemy's flotilla. One 
thousand of a land-force were put on board Yeo's flotilla, which 
reached its destination on the 28th of November. That day, the 
British captured a convoy of barges, freighted with troops ; but, 
injudiciously, the commanders waited till the next to assault the 
place : this allowed the enemy time for obtaining reinforcements, 
and barricading the approaches to the harbor. The assailants 
were therefore repulsed in their attempts at landing ; but they 
succeeded, afterwards, in disembarking at some distance from the 
town, despite a heavy fire kept up against them by the Americans, 
before they retired behind the abattis which they had ranged as 
a line of defence. 

The support of the armed vessels was indispensable to the land- 
force in its operations, and it so happened that the flotilla was dis- 
tant, there being little or no wind. Braving all risks, however, 
the soldiers fixed bayonets, and set to clearing the woods of the 
skirmishers they screened. They even reached the defences 
which covered the enemy, composed of redoubts and bastions, 
but which Prevost hesitated to confront without the help of the 
artillery of the flotilla. In effect, an assault so unsdded, even if 
it succeeded, would have been too sanguinary, had the enemy 
made the least resistance, posted as they were ; but the latter, 
concluding all was lost, set fire to their magazines, hospitals, 
barracks, &c., and left the whole place in a state of irredeem- 
able confiagration. The victors returned to Canada empty- 
handed. 
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We have just seen, that General Vincent took his way towaxds 
Burlington heights, with the Americans at his heels. When llie 
atter arrived, they encamped near the British position. One 
of Vincent's officers, named Harvey, persuaded his chief to let 
him attack the enemy by surprise, 700 men being put at his dis- 
position for the purpose. During the night of June 5-6, he fell 
upon the American's camp suddenly ; drove them out of it, and 
took several prisoners, including Generals Chandler said Windtf • 
This successful enterprise was executed with as much coolness as 
its conception was daring, and redounded greatly to the credit of 
its author. 

The Americans had to endure some immediately succeeding 
reverses. Thus before the month ended, the chief of one of their 
battalions, thinking his men were surrounded by a superior foroe» 
surrendered at discretion to lieutenant Fitzgibbon, posted with a 
party a few miles from Queenston. Next month (July), Black- 
Bock was surprised and burnt by the British, but cost his life to 
Colonel Bishop, who headed that daring enterprise. 

The strength of the respective flotillas on Lake Ontario being 
nearly equal, their commanders avoided a general action, each 
watching an opportunity to gain an advantage over the other bj 
a chance capture of one or more vessels. After several isolated 
attacks of this kind, the belligerents encountered each other, in 
collective strength, on the 28th of September, before Toronto ; 
when, after a combat which lasted two hours. Sir James Yeo was 
beaten by Commodore Chauncey, and obliged to take shelter un- 
der Burlington heights. Nearly about the same time. General 
Vincent, — then investing Fort George, into which the Americans 
surprised at Burlington by Harvey, had retreated, — Gleaming that 
Procter had been routed at Moravian-Town, immediately drew off 
his forces, and went to the relief of the scattered corps of 
British. He afterward retired into the fortified lines of Burling- 
ton, where the American generals, McClure and Porter, did not 
think fit to attack him. 

The second year of the war was now drawing to a close ; and 
pausing at this point of time, we may inquire, what progress had 
been made by either of the invading parties, beyond the frontiers 
of the other. Afber a multiplicity of combatings, the number of 
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whiok perplexes a narrator to detail, and the aims of wUoh were 
inscmtable, the result, as regarded Uj^r Canada at least, was 
slightly fayonrable to the Amenean cause, and that is all that 
can be said. If the British flotilla was ^^rced to renounce the su- 
premacy of the lakes, if the Americans did possess themselves of 
the Niagara frontier, their generals, finding their forces unequal to 
complete the task they undertook, had* resigned their command. 
The previous secretary of war at Washington was replaced by 
General Armstrong, without any amelioration of that department 
of state, while the success of the British armies in Lower Canada, 
completely counterbalanced the checks which they had received 
lA the upper province ; and the invasive bands of the enemy were 
thrust back upon their own territory, after sustaining serious lost* 

The American generalissimo, in pursuance of the plan he had 
formed for operating against Lower Canada, resolved to combine 
his army of the Centre with that of the North, then direct it on 
Montreal, and next on Quebec. Oen. Wilkinson, who commanded 
the central army, assembled his soMiers, about 9,000 in number, 
at French Creek, 20 miles below Sackett's Harbor, on the St. 
Lawrence ; embarked them in barges, and made them descend that 
flood under protection of a flotilla and a large detachment of troops 
which followed by land, on the Canadian side, in order both to 
support their comrades and clear the river banks. 

Gen. Rottenburgh, who held command in this part of the country 
fi»r Britain, and who thought, at first, that the embarked Ameri- 
cans intended to attack Kingston, caused Col. Morrison to follow 
them with 800 men and some gun-boats. Wilkinson landed, with 
part of his force, above the Long-Sault rapids ; whence he contin- 
ued his route by land, under protection of a rear-guard, led by 
Gen. Boyd. Beaching Chrystler's Farm, mid-way between King- 
ston and Mon^eiJ, and finding Morrison pressing upon him, Wil- 
kinson baited and offered battle, which was not refused by his 
pursuers. The combat took place on the 11th of November, and 
lasted two hours ; the conclusion of which was, that Morrison's 
men defeated 3,000 Americans, four times their own number, and 
including a regiment of cavalry. This master-stroke reflected 
much honour on the British soldiers Mid l^eir leader, but did not 
prevent the enemies ftom holding on their way. Next day, Wil- 
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kinson's whole strength lendezyoused in Cornwall and St. B^, 
at the foot of Long-Sault, where they halted, upon learning the 
result of the battle of Chfiteauguay and the retreat of G^n. Hamp- 
ton, who was previously marching upon Montreal by way of Lake^ 
Ghamplain. 

The latter corps, or " army of the north/' had remained inert 
during most part of the summer. 

In the month of July, the British colonel, Murray, had made 
an irruption, with 1,000 men, into Hampton's neighbourhood. 
Murray set out from the Isle-aux-Noix with a small flotilla, ascen- 
ed Lake Champlain, burnt the barracks, arsenals, and public edi- 
ficq^ of Plattsburgh, Burlington, Champlain, Swanton, &c. and 
returned in safety, after spreading terror in every part of the 
adjoining country. 

September arrived, however, before Hampton decided upon a 
course of action ; but he had scarcely moved towards the Canadian 
frontier when his further progress in that direction was arrested 
by Colonel Salaberry, charged to resist his entry to Blairfindie 
(FAcadie) with 600 men only. After several skirmishes, the 
Americans, not caring to venture a general engagement in the 
woods, retired to Four-Comers, where Salaberry surprised their 
camp in a reconnoisance which he made with 200 light in&ntrj 
{voltigeurs) and 150 savages, and threw the enemy into a state 
of the utmost confusion. 

But it was urgent that Hampton should bestir himsdf in order 
to form a junction with Gkn. Wilkinson, who was coming down. 
The frontier road to the village of Aoadie had been made pur- 
posely impracticable. To get over this difficulty, he took a round- 
about way ; namely, by the head-waters of the river Ch&teauguajy 
so as to get near the corps he wished to join. The chances of 
his taking that route, however, had been taken into account, and 
provided for ; accordingly, he found his way barred by defensiTe 
works, while General Prevost was in position, with a foroe^ at 
Caughnawaga, strong enough to oppose the junction of the two 
American corps. 

As soon as intelligence arrived that the latter were in motioD^ 
Prevost confided the command of the troops in Upper Canada, to 
Gen. Bottenburgh, and descended to Montreal, to ccmfiront tho 
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enemy on that side. At his call a part of the militia of the dis- 
trict joined him, and the rest got ready to repair to any threatened 
point as soon as need were. 

On the 21st October, Hampton's vanguard drove in the outposts 
of the British on the Piper-road, thirty miles above the church of 
Gh^teauguay. Forthwith Major Henry, in command of the Beau- 
hamois militia, sent word to General Watteville, and ordered 
captains L^vesque and Debartzch to march, with their companies 
and 200 militiamen, from Beauharnois. These officers halted 
about two leagues from the latter, at the entry of a wood not easily 
penetrable, and of course xiaefal as a place of covert. Next morn- 
ing, they were joined by Colonel Salaberry, with his light infantry 
and a militia company. The colonel, now taking chief command of 
all the force, ascended the Ch^teauguay as far as to the farther 
end of the wood, where, he knew, was an excellent defensive posi- 
tion, the territory being rugged, and intersected by deep ravines. 
Taking up his ground, he there erected a triple-lined field-work, 
the lines of abattis having each an interspace of 200 yards ; while 
a fourth line was run across, half-a-mile in the rear, to defend a 
ford the enemy was expected to take. A whole day was passed 
by the men in forming these lines, the first of which had the form 
of an obtuse angle, on the right side of the road, and following 
tiie bondings of a ravine. 

The position thus taken up and strengthened, forced the Ame- 
ricans to pass through a desert country, and at a distance ^m their 
supplies ; whereas the soldiers charged with its defence had theirs 
at hand, and were well supported behind in other respects. 

The right bank of the river was clothed with thick woods ; 
therein a strong piquet was placed to command the ford above- 
noted. Colonel Salaberry caused all the bridges, for a great space 
in front of his position, to be broken down ; the trees, also, 
growing between the river and a morass beyond the plain in front 
of his position, he ordered to be felled : his aim being to prevent, 
or obstruct at least, the passage of the artillery with which, he 
knew, the enemy was provided. He had scarcely completed these 
preparations, which were highly approved of afterwards by General 
Watteville, when the Americans appeared, led by Hampton, and 
7,000 strong ; while the whole force present to encounter them, 
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WON (iom\xmoA of 300, a fow Highland H(iMi<5rM, arid mnnn nmuA 
IndiariN. iiiit their li;ail(sr won uii nffuu'.r of Approved »kUl and 
hravury. (yoloncl Hiiliitx5rry, who ijiiUirod tho iiritiMh army at 
an curly ngc, hful mjrvcd ulovoii ycarN iti tho Kiutt liidhtH, and wan 
promjnt ut the Hicgc of Kort Matihla hy (Urn. Vnminiif wbtrre, 
though at that time only U) yntirn ohl, ho wait churg(54l Ut cover 
the evu^Miution of the phu'^). He dh4tiiiKtii»hed hiniHolf, in eouk 
nmnd of u mtiipany of grermdienfin the ex|H;dition to Martiniqua, 
in 1705. He M<;rved, likewifMj, tin aide de eanip Ui (ien. KotUm- 
burgh in the Wah;heren exfxtdition, and hehl the fKmt of honour 
with the light Lriga^lo, during the Miege and at the fsapture of 
FiuMhing. iieturning to (Jan^Mhi aii a HtafTofruMisr under (ien. Ito^ 
tcnburgh, shortly h<;fon5 war broke out in North Anieriea, he wai 
choMen by Hir Oe//rge IVevoMt to raine a regiment of light infantry 
(i)oU'ujt:urH) among the KrenehCJanadian p^ipulatiomi ; a tank 
which he aiMJ^impliHhed moMt Nuc<^^fuiiy. That fine Uidy of tutstif 
organised and dincijilincd at Hhort nol.i<^), t>e<}ame a i'Air\m dliiiin- 
guinhcd ever afU^rwardh for iU <!<;nHtunt hu/m^^hkcm in battle, and 
0<5rvcd aM a military ex<;mplar Wit all other (/ana'lian Holdiery, 

HfimpUm divid'iil bin army inU; two i'Air\m. Tlie lirMt of theM| 
e^impoMed of cavalry and infantry, and HUp(Mirt<}d by 2,000 otWa^ 
at a Hmall diMtaiu^? behind, Wfut drawn up m aa Ut e(;nfront ttM 
pOMition of the iWuiuWuut^ on the left bank of the river. The ifoo- 
ond iuifim^ J ,500 strong, M by (joh)nel J'urdy, waa dir«'^}te<l to 
0[K5raU; on the l(;ft bunk of the atr($am, m na Ut turn Hahil^erry'* 
flankM, t\n mon aa a fording to^ik phu^e, Thr<;efM)mpanieM of volli^ 
g(;urH, with H^)mc militiamen and aavagt^M, proU'^^Us^l hia front^ ia 
o/lvance of tlic abattJM, one extremity of the line f<;Mttng on itio 
river margin. *y\m'M more t'A)ni\mi\U'M^ with tlte Highlandiini^ 
were diAtribuUs/J betw<j<;n tim interN(iae<;N, behind the abattia* 

JIampUin pua)u;d f</rward a strong e^dumn of infantry, at Wm 
bead of which waa a tall ofB<^;r, wl»/» haih$<l tlie men of our n4mr#r 
ranka, in Kreneli, calling out to t^t^jm, '^ Jirave Canadiana I nnt* 
rentier yournelvea : we wiah y^m no harm/' The only rr;|4y waM ikm 
diatJiarge of a niuaket h;velM at him, follr;wed by hia fall; whieb 
became tiie aignal Hi ft a wellauaUined (Ire ab;ng \\%ti whole line* 
The Amerii$an general, Anding that be e^mld rmi reply U* it e/miinO' 
oualy but at a diiadvantttge^ ebanged hii Uetiei Mid endi»voaf44 
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to foroe the defences of oar tro<^ by vigmrous charges with sword 
and bayonet This plan failed, however, although it was tried 
sometimes at one point, then at others ; and after incurring a 
great loss of men, he thought fit to draw off his attacking col- 
umn. 

Meanwhile, the noise of the combat in prepress attracted the 
attention of Colonel Purdy and his men, who, while operating on 
the other side of the river, had lost their way. So soon as the 
Colonel had regfdned the right road, and found himself in &ont 
of enanies, he attacked and drove them back, by the crushing su- 
periority of numbers. It was at this crisis, when the firing of the 
jEspolsed main body of the Americans had all but ceased, and 
Hampton was in full retreat, that Salaberry seeing matters had 
suddenly become serious, ^daced himself at the head of the troops 
jranged enpotence along the river, and directed with his voice the 
Xdovements of those whom he had posted beyond. Purdy^s men 
still advancing, Salaberry's opened upon their flanks so murderous 
m fire, that they were fairly staggered, next fell into disorder, and 
then retreated precipitately. 

The combat lasted four hours in all. Hampton, imi^ining the 
Canadians to be far more numerous than they really were^ 
concluded to give up contending with them : thus did a handful 
of men, from 300 to 400 in number, discomfit an army of enemies 
7,000 strong. 

General Prevost, along with Oeneral Watteville, arrived on the 
scene before the action was quite terminated. They praised the 
Canadians for the courage they had manifested, and comj^imented 
their commander for the judicious arrangements he had made. 
8o great was the ardour of some of our men on the occasion, that 
they swam across the river, during the firing, in order to foree 
the Americans to surrender. 

After his de&at, Hampton's aiiny, harassed in its retreat by 
the Canadians, retired first to Four-Corners, and finally to Platte- 
bui^, where it took up winter-quarters. The victory of Chfi- 
teaoguay, without being a sanguinary defeat for the Americans, 
the number of the victors being too small for such a result, had 
ia other regards the effdot of a oonsiderable battle gained over 
the enemy. 
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General Wilkinson (as we have already narrated) on hearing 
the unwelcome news of Hampton's repulse .and retreat, held a 
oounoil of war, to take counsel as to what ought to he done. His 
troops at that time were stationed at Cornwall and St. Regis, on 
the St. Lawrence upper river-hoard. The agreement come to was, 
that the intended descent on Montreal should he ahandoned ; and 
the troops he home across to the American side of the flood, and 
there he cantoned for the winter. Thus did the fortunate resifl- 
tance of a few militia companies cause the retreat from our 
country of an army over 15,000 strong, and rendered ahortive 
the hest-concerted plan as yet formed, hy the strategists of the 
United States, for the conquest of Canada. Colonel Salaberrj re- 
ceived special thanks for his admirahle conduct in the affidr, from 
the commander-in-chief, and from the two chamhers in session; 
he was also decorated with knightly distinctions by the Prince 
B^ent of Great Britain. The militiamen, too, had their merits 
acknowledged by a presentation to them of new r^imentd 
colours. 

The invasion of Lower Canada having been thus far unsuccessfoly 
our soldiery in the Upper Province assumed the offensive as the 
Americans were about to evacuate it. General Drummond, who 
succeeded to Gteu. Rottenburgh as commandant there, ascended 
with a force to the head of Lake Ontario ; and at his approach, 
the American General McClure evacuated Fort George (in Decem- 
ber), burning the village of Newark when on the way to his own 
country. Drummond resolved to avenge the colony for this un- 
provoked act of barbarity. Colonel Murray, at the head of 6 or 6 
hundred men, surprised Fort Niagara, took 300 prisoners, and 
captured a large quantity of artillery, small arms, &c. General 
Biall followed, in support of Murray's operations, with two r^- 
ments and a band of western savages. Riall, by way of reprisal 
for the conflagration of Newark, left the frontiers on the Ameri- 
can side at the discretion of his Indians, who burnt Lewiston. 
Manchester, and all the country around, were burnt or devastated* 
Two small towns. Black Bock and Buffalo, were also, after a 
combat for their possession, fired by incendiary hands. This 
(savage) expedition terminated the hostile operations of 1813 ; 
which were alike unfavourable to the Americans, in the aggregatOi 
on land and sea. 
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Thus, on the ocean, after several trials of prowess and skill between 
diip and ship, the republicans, not having a sufficient force to cope 
with a British fleet, saw several of their bravest captains laid low in 
such naval-duels: thus did they lose, this year, the gallant Lawrence, 
who was killed in the famous combat between the Chesapeake and 
the ShannoUy the former frigate being taken by boarders from the 
latter, in fall sight of the Bostonians. British squadrons, this 
year too, ravaged parts of the American seaboard mercilessly, espe- 
cially the shores of the Chesapeake, and extended these coasting 
depredations as far as the shores of Virginia. 

The armies which had been operating along the Canadian fron- 
tier, being now in quarters for the winter on both sides. General 
Pievost repaired to Quebec to meet the chambers, which had been 
convoked for January 1814. Dissentiment between the assembly 
and l^slative council, which the excitement of actual war had 
superseded for a time, now, that the safety of the colony was pretty 
well assured, resumed its accustomed course by degrees, and at 
length became more decided than during the preceding session, 
despite the efforts of the governor to reconcile contending parties. 
The assembly-men, with whom the latter had much influence, 
sanctioned, upon a confidential message being sent to them solicit- 
ing supplementary supplies, an extension of the issue of army-bills 
lie before allowed, to a total of £1,500,000, in order to defray war 
costs. The bill for excluding the judges was taken up and passed 
\}j the assembly, but thrown out by the council, which also quashed 
two other projects laid before them : one, which imposed a special 
txoi on government ^nctionaries ; and another, authorizing the 
mppointment of an agent for the colony, to reside in London and 
defend its interests at head-quarters. 

Mr. Stuart, i&om his place in the l^slature, formally accused 
Judge SeweU of having unconstitutionally usurped parliamentary 
suithority, by imposing discretionary rules of procedure ; he also 
ohai^d him with having advised Craig to dissolve, arbitrarily, 
%lie chambers in 1809, and to address an insulting discourse to 
"t^lie people's representatives at the same time ; he likewise allied, 
't^t the judge had deprived him (Stuart) of his office as solicitor- 
general, merely to give the place to his own brother, Mr. Stephen 
Sewell. FurUier, he charged Judge SeweU with violating the 
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priyil^es of the house, and tampered with the freedom of eleoiions, 
by imprisoning Messrs. Bedard, Blanchet, Taschereau/(all three 
assembly-men,) and M. Corbeil, under a (tramped up) aceasation 
of high treason. Finally, Mr. Stuart acoused Judge Sewell of 
having employed an Irish adventurer (John Henry) as an emis- 
sary, to undermine the American Union, and induce certain of 
its States to form an alliance with Canada against their otJiw 
compatriots. 

Judge Monk, of Montreal, was also accused, at the same time, 
of divers malversations. 

' All these grave imputations, truthful for the most part, were 
entertained by the chamber, and embodied in an address &om tiie 
chamber to the regency, being sanctioned by a great majority of 
votes. Mr. Stuart himself was nominated to take the document 
to London, and there sustain the accusations it contained. M. 
Bedard was the party first pitched on for this purpose ; but as he 
had judicial functions to discharge, the former jurisconsult under- 
took to defend the representations made. The governor promised 
to transmit the address himself; but he informed the assembly 
that he could suspend no judge from his functions at the request 
of one chamber only. A requisition, accompanied by an expoa- 
tory memorial of grievances experienced at the hands of the exe- 
cutive, — a paper emanating from the people, — ^was sent at the same 
time to the Prince Eegent. 

Jndge Sewell went to London to defend himself; while Stuart 
was prevented from going thither to confront him, because ^e 
l^slative council refused to sanction a grant of money, accorded 
in assembly, to pay his expenses. The accusations against the 
two chief colonial judges, came to nothing. Sewell, backed \jy 
the personal influence of Prince Edward (father of her present 
Majesty), gained the good graces of Lord Bathurst, to such am 
extent, that not only were the explanations of his conduct accept- 
ed, but he was officially and even eamestiy recommended to the 
favor of Sir J. C. Sherbrooke, when the latter was made governor 
of Lower Canada, two years afterwards.* 

It must be allowed that Judge Sewell was a polite, grave, and 

* Earl Bathurst to Sir John Ooape Sherbrooke ; letter dated May % 
1816. 
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sappk-backed personage, and well filled to play the part assigned 
to bim by the ministry of that day. Although he was the most 
dangerous enemy which the Gallo-Oanadians had^he was always very 
affable to them personally. What the Tory cabinet, then supreme, 
wanted, was a man who should disguise its (despotic) polity 
while taking the lead in the party opposed to the people's repre- 
sentatives. This party he directed, in both councils, till the end 
of his career. This influence was especially strong in the legislative 
council, where his counsels caused several patriotic measures, ori- 
ginated in assembly, to miscarry. 

While in England, Judge Sewell found no means better fitted, 
in his idea, to avenge upon the Canadians the accusations made 
against himself, than to revive the proposals of Craig to annihi* 
late their nationality. Finding that these met with no acceptance, 
lie advised that an incorporating union of all the North British 
3»rovinces, Lower and Upper Canada, &c., should take place, un- 
der one governor, and with a legislature common to all. He im- 
pressed on Prince Edward the desirability of such a union, and 
advised him to use his influence with the ministry to bring it 
about. In the appendix to Lord Durham's Beport on Canadian 
affairs, may be seen a letter from the Prince to Sewell, in which 
he engages to communicate to the cabinet the suggestions of the 
latter on the subject, as soon as opportunity would allow. Sewell 
proposed to establish a chamber of thirty members for the five or 
six provinces ; and, in the cover enclosing a memorial on the 
subject, transmitted to the prince for presentation, he enjoined the 
latter not to tell Lord Bathurst who was its author. When the 
union of the two Canadas did actually take place, the vengeance 
of Judge Sewell must have been satisfied ; though this satisfac- 
tion did not come to console him till late in the day, for he was 
an aged man when the act was consummated : yet it must have been 
gratifying to a mind like his, to have lived long enough to see 
the people, whom he hated so much, doomed to wither under the 
supremacy of an alien race I 

As soon as the session closed, the governor busied himself in 
making preparations for the campaign of the year. While thus 
engaged, a barbaric embassy, composed of chiefs of Indian tribes of 
nine or ten of ihe western savage nations, arrived in Quebec. 
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Sir George received them, with yioe-regal state, in the casde of 
St. Louis. These envoys demanded arms, on behalf of themselves 
and their savage constituents, and vestments for the women and 
children of the tribes devoted or inclined to the British inter- 
est. ^^ The Americans,'' said thej, " every day are dispossessing 
US of our lands. They have no pity for us : they are bent on 
thrusting us into the far regions of the setting sun.'' They were 
exhorted to adhere to the British side ; the governor expressing, 
at the same time, deplorations at the loss of Tecumseh and other 
faithful chiefs who had died for Britain. Finally he dismissed 
them, f>ut not without a load of presents. 

The defeat which the Americans sustained at Chfiteaugnay, did 
not extinguish their hopes of obtaining a footing in Lower Canada* 
They made a renewed attempt, in that view, late in the winter- 
time. General Macomb, with a detachment, left Plattsburgh, 
crossed Lake Champlain on the ice, and advanced to St. Armand, 
where he waited to be joined by troops under General Wilkinson, 
intending to move upon Odelltown and the mill of Lacolle. Ao- 
oordingly, after the union took place, the conjoint force advanced 
to Odelltown, and took possession of it without resistance. March 
30, the Americans advanced towards Lacolle mill, where were 
posted some voltigeurs, fencibles, &c. These made so determined 
a resistance, that after a cannonade of 2^ hours' duration, the 
assailants gave up their attempt, and returned to Plattsburg. 

After this all but abortive expedition, the Americans modified 
their plan of operating; and renouncing, for the present, any 
further attempts on Lower Canada, they determined to direct 
their hostilities against the upper province, which it was easier 
for them to invade. But this plan, if it were more easy to 
carry out, was also less fruitful of results. The enemy's entep- 
pri^s had ended hitherto, either in repulses or in ephemeral suo-' 
cesses ; while the latter had been obtained with much bloodshed, 
and been accompanied by ravagings severely avenged ; all having 
little or no influence in bringing about a decisive result for the 
cause of either of the belligerents. 

The American leaders having withdrawn their chief corps from 
the frontier of Lake Champlain, they moved them towards Lake 
Ontario, intending to bring the land-force into action as soon as 
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the flotilla laid up in Sackett's Harbour could operate therewith. 
The stores of the enemy being located at Oswego, General Drum- 
mond, British commandant in Upper Canada, resolved to capture 
or destroy them, if possible, and thus retard the departure of the 
hostile vessels. With that intent, he embarked a body of troops 
at Kingston ; and. May 5th, arriving before Osw^, he next 
day attacked the place, and a^r a fight succeeded in burning the 
fort and magazines. The Americans, however, saved most of their 
naval stores, having found time to remove them some distance up 
the river to a place of security ; the end of the expedition, there- 
fore, was but indififerently attained. 

Drummond now proceeded to take command of the British 
forces at the head of the lake. In his disposal of them afterwards 
he committed the &ult of dispersing them in parties so far apart, 
that hours had to pass before any two or more of them could be 
brought together, upon an emergency. The American generals, 
Scott and Ripley, posted on the opposite shore, taking advantage of 
this error, crossed the flood with 3,000 men, and took Fort Erie by 
surprise. Next day, they marched to attack the entrenched 
camp of general Riall at Chippawa, a short distance above the 
Falls of Niagara. The British, although few in number, were led 
out by their commander to fight the enemy in open field. The 
«ombat that ensued was obstinate ; and Biall, finding that he could 
not maintain his ground, after losing many of his men, retired 
within his lines for a short time, and finally retrograded towards 
Burlington heights. The Americans followed him as far as 
Queenston, and then took the road to Chippewa. Riall also b^an 
jetracing his steps ; but when the retiring Americans reached 
liundy's Lane, near the lately contested field, they turned round 
and offered battle. Riall declined the offer and was about to re- 
treat, when General Drummond came to him with 800 men, and 
took the chief command. He determined to make a stand ; but 
1)cfore he could put his troops, fatigued with their march, along 
vdth Riall'smen, in proper order, he was attacked at a disadvantage 
"by the Americans, and his left forced to fall back, but not in dis- 
order; and the Oeneral coming up, ranged the men en jpotence 
along the roadway, supported by the central corps, posted on an 
eminence, upon which the British artillery was placed, and kept 
Vol. IIL— o 
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up A tUw]]y fire on Urn (fWftny'n mMmn tm ihey adtftno^L The 
Autf^U'-nn UiwlffrHf fv^in^ i^ftt tJiey mufii iffsrimed rfstr^^ui if ihair ftd- 
tfrrmrK'ft' ((iirifi playe^l mii/;h 1/m^or, threw tlimr wh/rlf) nirettf^ 
mtfitmi ihi«« k^ifjr /if ih*? Brif/iivh jirmitKm, «uJf«noft'J det^mifMdljr^ 
nn^l, fif^^er « d^fi€T»ie ffirn$cj<)^, mjcoe^-'UxJ in Kili^m^in^ iirymA cf tiM 
fiftnnon ; ib#9 ariillerjnimi kf^ej^n^ np ihiiir fire U; th^ \BUmi> nrnmenif 
Mftfl ^^iin(^ t/ayonete^l nt Uii; gi'l^ of th^ piwm i\my hnd m eftwi- 
ivel/ w;rve<J* iSij<l»iffiIl M//W arriywJ, nu*\ a Fioeiie ^rf f(re»i ocrftftl- 
mon enmifv], Afnrerftl Mr^nic; nii(<iakefi fioearrin^ ; fnioli wt Wm ptr- 
ii«^' ex/jliftn^i'ii^ pir>eefi (A' ariilU^ry iUmn^ the chftr^e^ raa^le^ cm OM 
nn'J ilie ff^h^^r \rfiTi, t\nr\uyr, t^nvAsmAiViv:, h(mr% of (Atmnnij, At 
nine f. M. the firinf< f^jfiHeiJ fi^r % P^vtri Ume ; Mid itie rear-ffliftrd 
of Uie AnK^ri/JSinfi, whioh WJ not till then CH/rne tip, now took il# 
place ^m Uie field. The Jirifinh, aWi^ nlm/mt nt ihe frame ifi«tartii 
W'rre j'rtne*! by a reinforcement, of J ,5{<U) men ; when, l/y akind of 
ifl/;ilt agreement, the r^/mhat wwt refiume^] with ^eaier ob^timey 
iiian More, Wt*mi midnii(hi, fi/mever, ihe Americans, den^Mf- 
in$< //f f^n^ able t^i mflint.»in ihemfcf'Jved on ihe hei^hi whioli It 
ha/l (iir9^i ^\tmi m luneh Up ^in a t^rmjr'irary mwUny fff^ ^itft ttp 
^k\^^ (iifuU^i, AfU^ it hwi laftt^e^l ^ix houm, and r'^reaid to ikdr 
camp l^ond tlie river Chif/pewa. 

In ihe darkne<w and din^/rder, General Itifill, who had bttM 
dan((ermiffly w/mnd'^l, ^ot amon^ ilie enemy's cavalry, wImo 
trying t// j<et, int/^ the ri^ar //f his own anny, and was taken pri- 

Nexi d»y, ihe Americans threw ini^i flfC Niagara a K^eai psri 
//f their ba^a^e and st/fres, wjt. fire Uj Hireei-iMills, destroyed Fori 
Chipjiewft, and retr/fj^ra^hyJ t'; Fort Krie, 

Ti»^; k/ss r/f men, on \fifih sides, was e//nsiderable, and alino*i 
'^{fial ; say ab<ifit J ^500 in all kilJe/| m wounded, Americatia Mid 
Jjriiish. Oeneral l^rrimmomi re^;eivefi a severe htiri in the umIe ; 
which, li//wever, he c</n/;ealed fr//m his m^Uf and fonght f/n. Hor- 
f^al hundreds of' Americans were iak^Fn pris^/ners, alili</agh tlio 
British numbere^J but 2,^>0 in all, while tl»cir enemies nutoborcpd 
&/;00. Tlie Upfier Cana^lian militia manifest«/J the most rngnid 
bravery, *' Nf4hing could be uun^ terrible," aays a repoil«r iff 
Uie action, '^ m/r yet more s'/lemn, tlian Uiai fiof;iurnal eoiiib*i. 
7\k6 desperate oliargea made hj the troops were followed hf u 
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jdeath-like silence, broken only by tbe groans of the dying and 
the monotonous noise of the great cat£u*acts. Hardly eould one 
discern, by help of the fitful light of the moon, the lines of soldiery, 
their arms gleaming faintly to the eye of the observer. Those 
intervals of stillness, not unaccompanied by inquietude, were soon 
broken by the rolling of musketry, and the measured trampling of 
the Americans in their renewed chargings, which were yet more 
.firmly resisted than they w^e determinedly made." 

As on the British, so on the American side^both chief generals 
(Brown and Scott) were severely wounded in this desperate battle; 
and the chief command of the republicans devolved on General 
Bipky, who, having made good bis retreat, e&irenched his men 
around Fort Erie. 

Drummond, following him up soon thereafter, invested the 
place. First, he cannonaded the works, and, having made a prac- 
ticable breach in them, during the night of Aug. 14 he formed 
his troops into three attacking columns, with the intent of assail- 
ing the enemy's defences simultaneously, on their whole front. 
Colonel Fischer, who headed one column, advanced two hours be- 
fore daylight next morning, and got possession of the batteries 
opposed to him. Immediately thereafter, the two other columns 
advanced ; and after a ^arp struggle, succeeded in penetrating 
through the embrazures of a semi-bastion, into the fort itself, 
which was in the centre of the American entrenched camp. The 
defenders then took refuge in the stone building, and were playing 
the cannon therein mounted i^ainst those of the bastion already 
^mentioned, well directed against them, when a powder-magazine 
l)lew up, scattering friends and foes alike who haj^ned to be in 
or near the fort. The British not yet in action were panic-stricken 
loj this accident, and fled from the scene, pursued by the Americans, 
^he assault of course failed, and caused a loss of 1,000 men to 
'tOie repulsed, in killed, wounded, and missing ; while the Ameri- 
€2ans had not above 80 casualties in all. 

After this disaster, Drummond converted the siege into a block- 

ciide, Sept. 17, the Americans made a sortie, upon hearing of the 

'Victory gained by their flotilla on Lake Champlain and the retreat 

of General Prevost. Taking advantage of a storm then raging, 

tihey fell on the British suddenly, destroyed their advanqed works, 



818 timronr or CAifAT>A« 

ttfid UH)k itnmniaT mntM hHni\r^^*U of ihnm ; but, ihn iidn fmving 
inruMf thd nuMitlfttitM w<iro ihruNi )mok, l^min;/ nYi^mi nn iM|ti«) 
nuifilKTr <7f fiimi, nioMiljr inkm mt}iiivi9. Hhorily ftfWwiinlN, IIIimmi 
bnmkini^ oni in Uio Briiifi}i oniiify, nnd OfJiKTml Ixnnl tM^in^r un ihn 
wny with r(7inf<rr<xmiftnt«i for tho bdlonf/ucriMl from l'lfitt«btirf(b, 
Druniffiond flr»w off bin forcMin, und rotunxl to (/bipjmwfi. 

At tbtM timo, tb» unforttinnti) in^uo of tbo ilritinb oxji^vlltUm^ 
incMb^nt filly mlvortwl to nUivo^ tM^ofinio n founflniion for mv 
minfttionw, of n jjjriivo obftnMJtor, nt^fiinfit I'rovont. Tbin f^^viyrnw, 
wti/irn tbo Hritinb VjnnntWnti jmrty (b^tofiUxl, Ixxkiysmi bo iifi|i«9firM to 
havo rrioro n^^nnl for tlio Krotiob (/AtituUnnM tbnrt biit pn^bxMMWyri 
wftn bUrrMvl fiM Ix^ift^ tfi« tiriffmry omtKor of nil ihti mMoriuum timi 
hw\ \tiU^y nttofifbxl tbo tfiilitiiry o|M;rntiofifi of tbd ymr. T)io (fuO' 
iinun) pnrty^ wtunitn\nM\ to nlU^utH^ for ft tlfiio by tbo illn of wnr, und 
mit Ih/itik f^blo tr> KftiriMiy t)i4) (yiifimimdfttioriM riv:btly tiontowcMi on 
tbo (/nrifuluinfi for tbdr l/iynlty ntid (viurfiKO in ftt^tion, ^^wiy 
mwA tbo <HMifl»tion of tlio ptiblio tmInK obii$(rlnoil ni wfint tbo ^OT' 
fd^ior (u>n\t\ not forow}«), fftr lowi {mivont, Ut rftim) ft elfttn«mr ftf(ftifiit 
sn ft'lminiittrfttor tivor ot/noxtoun to tiMmi, 

Tbo f»ct WAH, Uiftt till} ill nUirnul PUtMibnr^b tmiMh\tm WftN 
tindortfikf^n by tfnUjr of tbo HritiMb niiniittry it^.lf, nftor tbo ArH 
ftlMJiofitton oi' SniMiUunt', wbon tbo p;<!fMTrftl |iofto()on^tiln^ (i'ifr n iiuHf) 
ofiftbb'^^1 tbo oftbinot (if iiOn<bin to nonrl ft hri/}^ niimW of ftoblbm 
ibfto iMjfViro to Aiiiijrioft. In Jtily ftnrl Anfrfmt, tbln yoftr CIHH), 
ft <lrft«f<^»^ "^ ^/'^'^' "'' WellioKtonV mMU^rn nrrivoil ftt Qti4iti«0, 
In ft bxw (biyi« ftft4;rwflr<bi, tboy woro irftnM{iryrti)#], mmm itmnfiii 
fiftkoi/bftfoplftin frontbir, ftnd otbom to di fforont W.ftlitbifi frf Vjtp^ 
Oftoft'lft. Tiio IfttUjT ii'iftion wftn ootfinmn'bs/l )fy (ionorfti K4stnpi, 
Ml 4ffftf'A}T wbo bftil ^f^ihuA mtiob oro<lit in itio I'ofiinmjlftr Wwr, 
wtio UmI (fTiUirn to ftitAi;k tbo Amori^rm ftt HftokottV llnritfrnr, 
lAunM ft fftvotirftbl^) ifinnmitm {ir^ont Itmilf 

TIm} WfUifMnd (fif tbo Hritinb flotillft in Iftko (^bftrnfilftln WftH fi;if$n 
U> (/ftptftin J)f/wnio, trftri«forro<l frrnn tbftt iff ()uUiri/h To wiii^ 
pbjio tbo (^Piwn of tbo f/;rnj<jr, nmny (4 i)m nttilttrn woro tnkon from 
th*5 nh\^m fif Wftr )yinj< ftt QiwtUjo, Tbo irtftrim (bifitino<l Ut «et 
ftfpiinfti Klftttntmrf^h w^o nUttii/nixl botwo^m l^fljirrftirio ftnd Ohsm^ 

Wy. 
After Mtf r«ptilM ti LftooUo^ tbo AfnoHcio 0«ner«l WilkfaMMO 
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was replaced by (General Izard. The cloBe of the war in Europe 
having disengaged mnch of the military force there maintained by 
Britain, as above said, the Americans were fain to change situations, 
adopting the defensive for the offensive ; they b^an to see alreadv, 
therefore, that if they did not show dispositions for peace, they 
would have to encounter the whole embattled strength of the Bri- 
tish empire. 

Izard set out in August, with a corps 5,000 strong, to reinforce 
the American army at Fort Erie, leaving only 1,500 men at Platts- 
burgh : this became an invitation to the British to hasten to their 
attack, and Prevost accordingly caused his forces to advance. He 
crossed the frontier at Odelltown, took possession of Champlain 
village, and occupied an entrenched camp, previously quitted by 
the enemy, on the river Chazy. Hence he marched his force, di- 
vided in two columns, upon Plattsburgh, sweeping before him sev- 
eral parties of militiamen who beset his path, and arrived at his 
destination on the 6th of September. Colonel Bayard, sent on 
with some companies of Munro's regiment of British infantry, 
drove the Americans out of that part of Plattsburgh situated to 
the north of the river (Saranac), who were then about to oc- 
cupy, on the opposite banks, some heights crowned with batteries, 
redoubts, and other field-works, mounted with heavy ordnance. 
The British artillery being brought up, commodore MacDonough, 
in- command of the American flotilla, — anchored in front of the 
place, to keep his flag-ship out of gun-range of the British land, 
£[)rce had to quit port and take to the open lake. The British 
flotilla, under Captain Downie, followed, at some distance, the 
movements of Prevost. A favourable wind for his purpose spring- 
ing up, Downie was tempted to attack the enemy's vessels, in sight 
of the army on shore. Unfortunately, the captain's own frigate 
got too near the land, and thus was exposed to the Are, not only 
of an American ship, but to that of two American batteries besides. 
At the very outset, Downie and several of his officers were killed, 
and the ship grounded; untoward circumstances, by which the 
Americans profited, and made the forces on the British side, thence- 
forward unequal to cope with that of the enemy. Captain Pring, 
who now took the chief command of the flotilla, was obliged, a^r 
a combat of two hours, to strike his flag, as did all the other cap- 
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tbins tlieirs iii snccisssion, their vessels being overmatelied. Of 
the whole flotilla, only 7 or 8 gun- shallops escaped. 

While the fight was in progress on the lake, the land-forces of 
the respective parties were not idle. Prevost, having battered the 
place for a short time, prepared to carry it, if possible, by escalade. 
One attacking column was formed, with orders to force the town 
bridge, and assail the defensive works in front; another, which 
defiled behind the camp to prevent suspicion of its intent, waa to 
cross the Saranac, at a ford above the town, and, descending the 
river banks, fkll upon the rear of the defenders of the place while 
engaged with the former column. The plan failed, for want of 
proper concert, or rather through misadventuries. When the firsfr" 
column came within gun-range, a brisk fire was opened upon it 
from the works, which the British stood still to return. Meanwhile, 
the second column missed the proper road, and did not come up to 
time. The Americans, too feebly assailed, were able to hold their' 
own ; and, when they perceived that the British had been beaten' 
on the lake, were naturally emboldened to make a stouter de^ 
fence. The cries of triumph ftom the place reaching the ear of 
General Robinson, who was leading on the tardy second column, 
he halted his men, and sent one of his aides to Prevost, to demand 
what had happened, and whether he ought to advance ftuther. 
Sir George, on consideration that even Were the conjoint assault 
successful, the place could not long be retained now that the Ame^ 
ricans had the entire mastery of the lake, ordered Eobinson to re- 
trc^ade, and drew off the attacking parties. Further, he had not 
a moment to lose if the British army were to reach Canada in 
safety, of renouncing all further prosecution of the expedition. 
G^ene^al Macomb's force was constantly increasing by the arrival of 
reinforcements from all sides ; and detachments from it could easily 
be transported by Macdonough's vessels to any point of the lower 
lake-board, while the homeward road for the discomfited Britieli 
was not only in a wretched state but part of its course within gun* 
diot of the lake. It was reported, too, that the Vermont militia^ 
were on the point of crossing the latter in a body, to prevent the- 
escape of the invaders. Upon the whole, it is pretty certain that 
if Prevost had gone deeper into the enemy's country, he would 
have experienced the fete of Burgoyne. 
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Sir Qeorge, therefore, after dismantling his batteries, commanded 
aai immediate retreat, sending the wonnded homeward in the first 
place. The first marching stage was effected in the night-time, 
under a torrent of rain, the weather having been very foul for 
some time previous. A retreat so precipitate could scarcely be 
orderly, and accordingly great confosion took place among the 
ranks, from which hundreds of the men straggled, or deserted and 
were picked up by advanced parties of the enemy, sent in pursuit. 
By d^rees^ most of the whole artillery, baggage, stores, and mili- 
taiy chest of the army were captured or left behind ; and thus the 
enemy made a great booty, for the troops had been provided with 
all necessaries for wintering in Plattsburgh. 

Such was the progress, such the ending of an expedition to 

America, planned in London. The means provided for the end 

in view were totally inadequate ; for Prevost^s land-force, if not 

^too small to invade the States and strike a possibly successful blow 

^there, was far too weak to maintain a foothold^ should that be 

^^ained. The lake flotilla, too, got up hastily to co-operate, was 

^1^ unequal to what its crews had to cope with. The signal fkil- 

^ure of the expedition was the misfortune, not the fault, of Sir 

George Prevost : unless, indeed, we lay to his charge, as a ground 

::for blame, his over readiness in obeying to the letter the rash 

orders sent him from head-quartera 

While the British were thus mastered on and about lake Cham- 
;^lain, their supremacy was vindicating itself on lake Ontario, 
aving constructed a ship to carry 100 guns. Sir James Yeo 
oisted his pennant aboard of her at Kingston, and ascended the 
:e accompanied by a flotilla with a detachment of troops em- 
^fcarked. The American flotiUa ensconced in Sackett's Harbour, 
lad perforce to aUow the British full scope to invade their ene- 
:^ny -8 mid-lake frontier, at any point they chose. On the sea-board 
«de of the States, the descents and the depredations of the British 
^^rere of a nature to reoal to the memory those of the Normands, 
Coring the 9th and 10th centuries, on the shores and in the estu- 
aries of France.* 

So long as the war carried on by tibe British against Napoleon 

* A gross exaggeration, as every one moderately acquainted with the 
countries, times, and circumstances pat in parallel j must admit.—- B. 
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w.m of iiiir!i'rt4iifi iMuti, llitsy iujUmI <!liii:lly on tliu (Infoiipiivi) in AfiMV 
ii;n, H/f :ifi to furiiiHli Ui tlm Kijro|HMiii fsonlilioii ifiiiiiitjiifi<}i| l^(flifllli 
liiffi, tin fjiijrii iiifl rm |»o;r.ililn. Tim I>iikfi oi' \V<-llifi/,|iili, wIkiHi 
tho ffiif)i»^(ry nlwnyfi r^^iiiMiilt^til on tli<: i'fii|fif«;'M tiuliUiry ufruirn, fi|» 
|irov<-<] iff ilii-i M)'Kti:ffi. " I mil y\tu\ Ui Imur/' Im wroLii in iKl^i, 
U9 Ivii 1 lS.it litirfil, " tlifit. you fin: tiliuiit to r^:ijil fi r<:iiirons4;tfiisni Ut 
H'tr (tmryt: Tnivortt. I 1i(i|hi il iiifiy n-iidi liiiii in tiiiii-., iinil tlmt 
Ih; will ii'iL nllow liiin-''^'lf' bi ]»t'. ti-in|ili-.il, liy tlm iiy^M'-hrsitumtti' ^Hziiy 
titU'tiuitiyt i\ to lit: f'fiiiH:(l hy iiiVHftionfi, t;0 iihini'loii hi;: |iluii of ilc. 
fi'iKW' Iff fiiriy hi: yt-.ry tutn^ tlml wliut Un \/_Miir. in Mini Wfiy, ho 
will oof. h<', nhli: to n:t.iiiii. Thii iitti'injit Ui <lo inoro thnn hold hi« 
own Will \i:fti\ to lorWR, II nil th«:no will iwRunKlly <'.niUilfh''ii this 
<-n(-niy, )i<fhii|ifi involve |H:iiloiin tt:i;ull.fi. WUi-rt'iWf if ho ntink Ut 
th<: <1' f'n^ivi: f'.yiilifii, he tliPiWf-. tht-- 'liirwijlli'-i'. fin«l riRlm utU:n<Jiii({ 
i>;'^'r< i-.i-.i'in on tho Anii:rii:iUir>, {ii'ihiihly Ut tlmir ultiiniito iliM:onif|- 
Inn:." ' 

Th<- n-.vi'.nlion ^itn'J im]i\itieMi\ UTrnilnnlion; of tho frtmornl wnr, 
<:ifly in 1>'/M, ;.Miv<r a hn.fitliin/, tim<-. to iSritnin, 4lufin;r whioh n\ui 
Vftii'. :i\tU: to (h:;ip;itrli n-'iui'tnt'.i.unuiA Ui (lawitlttfttiitl Ut fU'.tfl bp;fiiniilL 
tlw, lu'.uwunl ny,ion^.or tho I'nit<-<1 i'lLitiv., f^|U(i<lfon»ivith troopH on 
h'Mnl, who, nifikin^ iJoH«;i!nt» on Viirioun |»<nnt>i, oMit/o<l tho Anusr 
i(::in>-. t/f r<-':al nio^t. of tho liin'J I'oiciv. thoy 1m<J fsont UiWfiMU thti 
^',10 I'hr:, ;iri(l t>f <;.'ill on t.li<-ir |.^ov<-f nniont Ui |>ro|j<iMi or li>:ti'.n t4> 
t' rnjrt of n'jf'oninio'Jiition. Uy thi^ tinio tho wholo Ani(''ri<:;ui mm 
ho.-jr'J Iny tihnoi-.t h<-l|flofU:ly ojion to I*riti<h filii|in of wnr, wJiifih^ 
with tthnyf. 1,11 hoiinl, liivniV'^ *'f hhifrkfi'h^J it*i wholo oxt^^nt, frofgi 
Mfiin<: to Mt'.Ji'ir.it. Two fjir\if'. of hin'i ron'j-.R, oonunniKh^'l hy nfsn- 
f-r^iU lltii'.f'. find l'fil(<:nhfini, nitulo iniondfi, th<: firicL on W;ir*.hin^^t«#ri, 
i.hf. r!i:<:on<l in tho ro^^ion hidovr N<-w i)rl'''anf4, thua f-liikin;/ bt Ui^} 
I'.ift nod /th^n; v9^fiU'.ni r.ztiomity of tho njiuhlionn UirlUirtHH. 

In \u'/nfX^ 1'<1'I, (ionoriil Koam, with Ti.OOO in<n, di^f-inlmrk*:'! 
iit lU.W'Ai'.i, nn'l iiMtonfJoil th<'. rntiix^fit to Wtu-.WxuyUiu, tho <!ft|fi 
till of tho t'nit^:<J Htjit>}ft. At hii: n|'|fnHioh, (joniMiofJoro MarrMiy 
hnrnt hi» HotilU in tho r'lvnr, bnd, uhin;/ with tho oiowi« ttw\ n'mio 
militi''! nion, nni'h: n hoM Rtjind fi(/iiin>tt Uoft**. nt lUfuh'.njshur^'Ji, wh4rfi 
hill mon v/oro dtilWit^'d, un'l hininolf tnkon |irif:on<^r, hut ho yitunUd 

' (;oioA«!l (hitwiM : Wt^Uitifilun'» ln^pultht»^ Vol. X, f '''^* 
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go on parole by his captors. No fturther resistance being offered, 
the British took possession of Washington, burnt the Capitol, with 
other public edifices ; and, after a very short stay, retired to the 
ships which brought them. Concurrently, part of the invading 
squadron repaired to Alexandria, on the Potomac river. The in- 
habitants here, to save the place, yielded up as a ransom, their 
shipping, goods, and naval stores, with which the British de- 
parted. 

Next month, General Boss disembarked his soldiers at North 
Point, fourteen miles from Baltimore, in Maryland, and was ad- 
vancing to that city, when his further progress being opposed 
a fight took place, in which he was killed. Colonel Brooke 
taking his place, the American force, led by General Strieker, 
was repulsed. The British soldiers continued their march, and 
bivouacked in front of the works erected for the defence of the 
city, while their ships bombarded Fort McHenry. Next day, 
the British officers, judging their means of attack too smaU to 
surmount the obstacles between them and Baltimore city? 
returned to their ships. Meanwhile, other squadrons blockaded 
New York, Boston, New London, &c., captured numerous vessels, 
and inflicted great damage on American trade. 

The Southern States, too, had their turn of such devastating 

TisitatioDS, as well as the Central and Eastern. In August, the 

IBritish, with consent of the Spanish authorities, took possession of 

^^e forts of Pensacola, and equipped an expedition against Fort 

IBowyer, which commands the entry of the bay and harbour of 

ZMobile. The American general, Jackson, after making bootless 

mplaints against the Spanish governor's conduct on the occasion, 

arched against Pensacola, took the place by assault, and forced 

he British to evacuate Florida. On his return to New Orleans, 

nding that the city was threatened by the British, he called up 

e militia of the state, proclaimed martial law, and set about 

meeting defensive works. 

The squadron which had on board the army of General Paken- 

am appointed to operate against New Orleans, entered, Dec. 10, 

ake Borgne, wherein was a flotilla of gun-boats, which were all 

en after a stout resistance. Pakenham's corps being disembark- 

; a nocturnal combat took place between his vanguard and 
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some Americans, Dec. 22, about nine miles distant from the city. 
The British then advanced to a locality five miles^ higher up the 
flood, which they had, perforce, to travwse before they could reach 
their destination. Here the way was barred by entrenchments, faced 
with cotton bales, which had been formed to protect the city; an^ 
behind them were posted 6,000 of the best marksmen in the state.- 
Pakenham, who had 12,000 soldiers under him (all r^ulaFs)'- 
formed them into attacking columns, and ordered them to advance 
to the assault. This they did with perfect r^ularity, in serried 
ranks, the ground they moved over being very narrow. Arrived 
within gun-range of the entrenched AmerioanSj a deadly fire was 
opened upon them, by which, in a moment, the column heads of the 
British were crushed. In vain did the men try to rally ; the dead 
and dying lay in heaps, leaving no ground to re-form upon. The 
advancing mass behind gave way ; from this time all was lost, and 
the repulsed assailants fell into frightful confusion. Gen. Paken- 
ham was killed, while trying to rally his men. Grenerals Gibb and- 
Keene were wounded, the former mortally. The soldiers would- 
not, latterly, obey their chiefs ; and the whole surviving soldiery 
took to flight, leaving behind them piles of dead. General Lam* 
bert, upon whom the chief command of the British devolved, hav- 
ing gathered together the scattered parts of the beaten hostj the 
men by degrees recovered from their panic. The British lost in 
this affair 1,700 men, killed and wounded ; while of the Americans 
there were only six or seven wounded, and none killed. This di&- 
proportion, which is in itself a strong condemnation of Pakenhana'a 
conduct, serves also to justify the backwardness of Genercd Pre- 
vost in risking a persistent assault on Plattsburgh.* 

♦ The above account of the (so called) " battle of New Orleans," is 
inexact in several particulars. The entire force landed at first did not 
exceed, even if it reached, 8,000 men. From this number must be de- 
ducted nearlj 1,000, owing to casualties which resulted from prelimin- 
ary encounters. So far from being " 6cras6s en un instant," when con- 
fronting the cotton-bag heroes, the British stood the enemies' fire during 
75 minutes. The reason whv they were thus pinned to the spot so long, 
(as we have have been personally assured by some of those present) was 
because the ladders provided for bridging the ditch and scaling the re- 
doubts were too short, — a shameful piece of neglect, — and other means 
were waited for, but never arrived. Again : the Americans ovoned to an 
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The battle of New Otleans, tlie restdt of whicH filled the Amet- 
KMin heart with joy, aiid some (petty) eombats on sea, preceded but 
a short time the termination of hostilities between the two countries. 
The victories gained by the men of the States made the Britirihi 
ministers less exacting in their terms, and allowed the American 
envoys to negoeiate with more dignity ; tibe peace party in the 
conntry, too, now being able to raise its head, without wounding 
iihe m^ional self-love. 

That party included ahnost all the Federalists, most of whom 
were New Englanders ; namely, inhabitants of those states which 
Were the most revolutionary before, andjnt)mpted others to engage 
iuy the war of Independence. These olden provinces, at all times^ 
jealouB of the junior states, because the latter did not seem to 
pay the former due regard^ never ceased to complain of the losses' 
^ley were enduring through the war, into which they had been pre- 
cipitated by those who had less to lose through its means than they. 
Their leading men accused the federal government of giving the 
eastern towns and property no effectual protection, yet throwing 
upon these the heaviest burdens of war. The British cabinet, 
aware of this discontent, purposely ravaged the eastern seaboard to' 
increase it, trusting that, the more detriment the malcontents^ 
suffered, the sooner they would- give in. Towards the close of the 
year 1814, delates nominated by the l^slatures of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and certain representatives ^&o^i 
Yennont and New Hampshire, assembled at Hartford to take into 
consideration the state of the country. The holding of this spe^ 
des of congress was denounced as a usurpation of the functions of 
the federal l^islature, and likely to compromise the national in- 
terests, at a time of crisis ; it certainly had a peace-impelling in- 
fluence, which was really wanted just then, for Various cogent 
reasons. 

In August, 1814, British and American envoys met at Ghent, 

actual loss of 55 killed, and 185 wounded. They asserted, indeed, that 
&e British loss was 2,600 ; viz. 700 killed, 1,400 wounded, and 600 
taken. Roand numbers are always to be doubted : they are usually 
" estimations," that is, mere guesses. But the loss was deplorably great, 
nevertheless. — See Frost's HUt, U, States^ pp. 336-340 \ London edition 
of 1838.— B. 
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in the Kingdom of the Low Conntries, to confer on tenns of pad- 
fioation. The conferences lingered for Beveral months; but on 
the 22nd and 24th December, two treaties were signed, the first 
containing commercial, the second political stipulations; both of 
which were ratified by the Prince El^ent of Great Britain, Deo. 
27, and by the American government Feb. 17, 1815. The peace of 
Ghent was based on stipulations providing that whatever territo- 
ries, &o. had been taken, by either party during the war, should 
be restored. The subject of the rightful limits of Canada and New 
Brunswick, which had been debated during the negociations, whb 
referred to a mixed commission, afterwards to be constituted for its 
final settlement. By one article, the U. States envoys agreed that 
the American Oceanic slave trade should be abolished, the oruisers 
of the two powers to conjoin in chasing slavers as piratical vessels. 
The vexed questions, of neutrals' immunities in war-time, and 
the " right of search," were quietly ignored. 

This mode of evading a '^ difficulty " was by no means satis&o- 
tory to the war-party in America, because (its members argued), 
having gained nothing by the wax, the assenting to stop it with- 
out settling the questions for which it was b^un, was a taoit ac- 
knowledgement that the country was not strong enough to bring 
hostilities to a triumphant close. But the Americans were wrong 
in not taking up arms sooner ; they b^an hostilities at a time when 
Napoleon's fortunes were on the decline, through his invasion of 
Kussia ; and after events enabled Britain to get one of her hands at 
least clear for dealing with the Americans. The French emperor was 
constantly urging the men of the States to take up arms against 
Britain ; for he knew that they coveted the possession of the ter- 
ritory to the north of that of the confederation, and which pressed 
upon the several States with a kind of dead-weight. The true 
motive of the war they did so tardily commence, was the conquest 
of Canada ; its pretexts were, repudiation of the right of search, 
and maintenance of the rule (spurned by the British) that '^ the 
flag borne protects the merchandise carried.'' 

These pretensions exist at this day. Britain was wrong in not 
giving up the points in dispute that gave rise to them, for her 
strength in America declines in proportion as that of the United 
States increases. Two things contribute to realise this weakness : 
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1. The nmnerical inequality of the British North American popu- 
lations ; 2. The fundamental vice inherent in a colonial govern- 
ment, the head-quarters {point d'apput) of which, as in the 
present case, are a thousand leagues apart, and, in a word, the 
organisation, political and social, of which is so essentially different 
from that of America. Sir A. Alison admits, that the treaty of 
Ohent provided for a long truce rather than a final pacification. 
Thus, the question of the boundaries of Maine long remained un- 
settled ; and when the time for doing so arrived, the Americans, 
profiting by the leaven of discontent in the Canadian mind, 
resulting from the events of 1837, obtained almost all it asked for 
on the occasion. The continued assumption of a right of search 
will, without doubt, be a cause of renewed difficulties ; for its al- 
lowance is incompatible with the dignity of a free nation, one 
having such trading interests as those of the United States, 

The treaty which put an end to the war of 181244, was 

hailed with joy in Upper Canada, where the hostilities carried on 

had been both sanguinary and costly. It was not less welcome 

to those States of the American confederation most dependent on 

commerce for their prosperity. The war had almost annihilated 

the foreign trade of the republic while it lasted, which had been 

previously very great. Thus while its exports, in the latter time 

-(1812) were to the value of 22 million pounds sterling, its im- 

yoTts 28 millions ditto ; the former, in 1814, were but £1,400,000 

dn value, the latter less than three millions. From two to three 

^ousand American vessels were taken by the British while the 

^war lasted ; and the former, in regard to their war marine, could 

^siot fail to be overmatched, especially at the outset, by the immense 

^mperiority of the British navy, then equipped on the most gi- 

^gantie scale ever known. As the federal revenue receipts depend- 

^ed almost entirely on customs duties, its ordinary sources were 

mBiJl but dried up at once ; and the central government was obliged 

have recourse to direct imposts and loans : the amount of the 

atter, in the third year of the war, reached a total of 22^ million 

•dollars, — an enormous sum for a nation whose annual revenue, 

S.n ordinary times, did not exceed 23 millions. Before hostilities 

^nded, two-third of the American trading houses became insolvent ; 

^nd the malcontent New-England States ahready adverted to were 
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on the eve of disconnecting themselves tcom the Union, when 
peace for all was proclaimed. 

The commerce of Britain suffered greatly, likewise, by the war 
against the States. Their people, just before it broke out, took 
goods and produce from the British to Ihe value of twelve mil- 
lions annually : as a consequence, the manufacturing claaseB in 
Britain suffered seriously by the suspension of trade between the 
two countries. The misery among the British work-people at 
that time, great as it was, would have beoonie insupportable but 
for the general opening up of European markets for their articles, 
jafter the disasters of Napoleon terminated in his fall. But^ ineaa- 
while, the necessities of the Americans, cut off as ibey wer^ 
for the time, from r^ular supplies of goods from abroad, eon- 
strained them to begin manufacturing for themselves ; and ibe 
establishments then founded to supply home wants, have, some 
of them, maintained themselves till this day, while many more 
have been established since : so that the Americans are be- 
come, in several regards, formidable competitors as manufaotuiers, 
as well as traders, to the British. Such was the first permanent 
effect of the war. A second result, not less important, was that 
the northern States, which wished for separation in 1814, are 
become, since then, the natural rivals of Britain, because it is 
in New England, mostly, that American manufacturing indu3try, 
on a large scale, is located ; its people, there&re, being concerned 
to secure for themselves a home market throughout the Union, 
are now the least likely to move for breaking up the confederation. 
Accordingly, there is no reason for its enemies to calculate on a 
separation of the north-eastern from the central or south-western 
States, 'through clashing conmiercial interests ; as, every day, new 
ties are forming to bind its parts more closely together than 
ever. 

On the other hand, it is not likely that the Americans will 
attempt to acquire the Ganadas without the consent of their inha- 
bitants. In their [?] eyes, colonial dependence is neither a natural 
nor durable state for a people; and the manifest tendencies 
(conduite) of metropolitan governments themselves give a plain 
enough indication that they have a similar feeling as to thefiitare. 
Such an eventuality [independence ?] pre-occupies the attrition 
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of tho poliilolanH and hinidrinng of Britain ; but nolthor her hln- 
ioriani nor lior nintostnon (it iioonis) onn rid thonmclvoii of thoir 
old-world (anfiqufs) prrjudiocs, no na to form an ttnpiirtinl Judg- 
ment of what ought to bo done, in order to maintain tlio integrity 
of the Uriiinh empire. Under whatever aapeot we view thia 
queatioU) a solution of it uppoara difBouIt; for tlie moilier 
oountry (la mHrf)fwle) ennnot allow to eoloniata Uie lilce oontroi- 
ling influence over its own immediate government, that tlie p(M)ple 
of the Three Kingdoms demand and exert ; nor oan ahe invito 
the pectple of her remote dependeneioa to send reproaeniatlvt^ to 
iho imperial parliament in proportion to the population they eon- 
tdin : for there may (and probably will) oome a time, when tho 
oolleotive population of the Uanadaa, New Urunawiek) Nova Hoo- 
iU, &o., will exceed Uiat of insular Britain ; and thus metropolis 
Um supremacy passing out of her hands, the United Kingdom 
vUl become a dependency of a gnuiier Britain, and derive thence 
its final destinies. This necessary eonse()uonee shows tho force 
of the obstacles which oidonial rule has to encounter as it becomes 
deorepit (ci mrsiird quU vieUlit)^ and populations arise tinder 
its sway. Heparation of the parties at last appears to be inevit- 
dble, however adverse one or otlier or boUi (at first) may be 
to its taking place. All that polity can do in the oami, is 
lO postpone the consummation as long as possible, and make 
tho diijunetioa with tlie least detriment to both when the time 
fbr it arrives. But foresight, almost always, is wanting to the 
yroteoting party, when the protooUnl become strong enough, 
M well as inclined, to go their own ways. Meanwhile, as fear re- 
itvains the oorapression of the governing, so does hesitation signalise 
the resistance of a majority of the governed ; while a younger or 
more ardent minority among the latter, is over chafing at the con- 
jltraint its bent is put under. 

Nations owning colonies are often blind to the real causes of 
their revolts. For Britain to assure for herself the continued 
possession of her North American colonies, says Alison, she ought, 
ibove all things, to win the attachment of their inhabitants, and 
moke sure of their support. *' Although we must de})lore the 
ofteots of the culpable acts and criminal ambition of those revolu- 
tionists of Canada, who alienated fVom us the afibetions of a 
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simple and industrious people, formerly so loyal and so devoted, 
the evil is not irremediable : if it be dealt with in a right spirit, 
there may grow out of temporary evil, abiding good. Those events, 
attracting attention among ourselves, have become means for dis- 
closing to public view many abuses, which, but for them, would 
have remained in the shade ; thus have they shown us the neces- 
sity there was for reforming them." But abuse of power is the 
canker-worm at the root of all colonial government. Those who, 
in the mother country, seem to be most ardent for reform at home, 
are the very men who are the least reserved opponents of colonial 
reforms. The insurrections which took place in the two Canadas in 
1837, were but the natural consequence of the bad administration 
of those provinces ; and of the obstinacy of the depositaries of 
power, who ever turned a deaf ear to the earnest remonstrances 
of the people's representatives, during a long series of years. 
Prejudice is so difficult to remove, that the historian cited above, 
while proposing his remedy for the evils of those times, virtually 
justifies the movers in the Upper-Canadian revolts he denounces ; 
but he merely meant to do so out of respect to malcontents of British 
birth or descent : whereas, in regard to the Lower-Canadian out- 
break, he takes the freedom to stigmatize its leaders and promoters 
as rebels outright. The discrimination he makes, in the case, is 
simply this : the Upper Canadians were misled into resistance by 
instigators of too active tempers and over energetic minds, (signs 
these of a superiority of race I) while the unreasonably rebellious 
conduct laid to the charge of the Lower Canadians he ascribes to 
selfish ambition in their leaders, and ignorance in themselves : in 
brief, what is denounced as a crime in a Grallo-Canadian, shall 
pass for public virtue in a Brito-Canadian. 

The campaign of 1814 having terminated. Sir (Jeorge Prevost 
repaired to Quebec, and summoned the chambers to meet in Jan- 
uary ensuing. M. Panet having been nominated a member of 
the legislative council, M. Papineau, junior, — then scarcely 26 
years of age, — was chosen president of assembly in his place. Of 
a more ardent temperament than his father, thitherto the most 
distinguished of our parliamentary champions, the son was des- 
tined to cariy out opposition principles to a much greater extent 
than the parent had done. 
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After making emendations of the militia law and augmenting 
imposts previously laid on divers commodities as war-taxes, to 
endure so long as war-needs required, the chamber reverted to 
a consideration of the question, whether it were desirable for the 
Canadian legislature to have a resident agent in London. The 
proposal was carried in the affirmative, but the council rejected it. 
The home government, on its part, ever opposed to a delegation 
of this kind, declared that the governor was the sole medium 
through which communications could pass, constitutionally, be- 
tween the chambers and the British executive or legislature. 

What more immediately induced the chamber to revive the con- 
sideration of this matter, was a rumour then current, that the 
ministry had it in contemplation to conjoin all the British North 
American provinces under one colonial administration, as had 
been proposed by Judge Sewell. — The assembly now announced 
that it persisted in following up the accusations it had already 
made against that functionary, and others it had preferred before, 
against Judge Monk. Mr. James Stuart was nominated, at the 
Bame time, to proceed to London, and sustain the charges against 
Tx)th, before the English tribunals {la mitropole) , The assembly 
-was still engaged in the discussion of this business, when official 
dnfelligence that peace between Britain and the States had been 
concluded, was communicated to the chambers. The assembly 
i^orthwith passed a resolution, declaratory of its sentiments, 
"^hat Sir George Prevost had (ever) distinguished himself by 
is energy, skill, and sagacity, even under the most trying 
iircumstances ; adding, as a solid token of the good-will of the 
hamber towards him, a present of £5,000 sterling, for the pur- 
hase of a table-service of plate : a vote which was disallowed, 
ext year, by the council, when it took the shape of a law ; 
though the Prince Regent, intermediately, approved of the civil 
ministration and military conduct of his Majesty's representa- 
tive. 

When the parliament was prorogued, the president of assembly, 

■1 presenting the bills of supply, thus addressed the governor : — 

" The events of the late war have drawn closer the bonds which 

onnect Great Britain and the Canadas. These provinces have 

-een preserved to her under circumstances of peculiar difficulty. 

Vol, m— p 
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At the epoch of the declaration of war, this country wsb destitute 
both of troops and money, and your excellency was at the 
head of a people in whom it was pretended that half a century of 
repose had extinguished all military spirit. 

" Superior to prejudices which had but too generally prevailed, 
your excellency has derived from the devotion of that brave and 
loyal, yet unjustly calumniated people, resources sufficient for dis- 
concerting the plans of conquest devised by a foe at once nume- 
rous and elate with confidence. Keinforcements were subse- 
quently received ; and the blood of the sons of Canada haa flowed 
mingled with that of the brave soldiers sent for its defence. MuL 
tiplied proofs of the efficacious and power^ protection of the 
mother country, and of the inviolable loyalty of the people of this 
province, strengthen their claims to the preservation and free 
exercise of all the benefits which are secured to ihem by tb^ 
existing constitution and laws." 

Sir George listened to these encouraging words (and they were 
needed, as well as deserved) with the liveliest satisfaction. He 
informed the chambers that he was about to set out for 
England, his presence being wanted there, as he had to reply to 
certain accusations against him, proffered by commodore Yeo, 
for his conduct of the expedition against Plattsburgh. Before he 
departed, the inhabitants of Quebec and Montreal presented to 
him very genial addresses of valediction. The French Canadians 
took him all the closer to their affections, as they knew that the 
kind of disgrace into which he had fallen, was more due to tilie 
unvarying kindness which he had manifested for them, than to his 
imputed demerits as a warrior or an administrator. 

The unfortunate result of the Plattsburgh expedition furnished 
convenient pretexts to his personal enemies to evince their active 
antipathy to him without disguise. Thus a brother of Judge 
Sewell took occasion to insult him in libellous print ; while Sir 
J. Yeo accused him of having cut out a triumph for the Americans. 
These and others of his enemies colleagued and threw upon him, 
likewise, the discredit of the failure at Sackett's Harbor — the aim 
of the accusers being to get him superseded as governor of Canada. 
The authorities at the Horse Guards, London, transmitted to him 
a copy of four charges intended to be brought against him ] inti- 
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mating, at the same time, that he would be allowed the intenne- 
diate space, from the day of date till January 12, 1816, to prepare 
his defence. He did not live, however, to meet his enemies face 
to face ; for the winter having set in with rigour, his constitution, 
never strong, was seriously affected by the fatigues and exposure 
attendant on his overland passage from Quebec, through a snow- 
obstructed wilderness, to St. John, N. B., where he embarked 
for Britain. He died Jan. 5, shortly after his arrival in London. 
The co\Lrt-martial appointed to judge him never met, such being 
the rule in these oases. At the instance of Lady Prevost, and of 
Colonel Prevost, brother of her deceased husband, the war-office 
publicly acknowledged the distinguished services which the victim 
(of malice and envy) had rend^ed to his country ; and, as a kind of 
tok^i of governmental contrition, the B^ent accorded an honour- 
able addition to the armorial bearings of the &mily. 

As for Hie military reputation of the dead warrior, it was cleared 
of the stain attempted to be cast upon it, through the miscarriage 
at Sackett's Harbor and Plattsburgh, by those best qualified to 
judge ; viz. the most distinguished members of his own profes- 
sion. In especial, the Duke of Wellington thus addressed the 
secretaiy-at-war on the subject: ^^I approve highly, indeed I 
go farther, for I admire all that has been done by the military in 
America, so far as I understand it generally. — ^Whether Sir 
<}«orge Prevost was right or wrong in his decision at Lake Cham- 
3>laiii, is more than I can tell ; though of this I am certain, that he 
:anust equally have returned to Kingston," (Montreial,) " after 
-^ihe fleet was beaten. I am indined to think he was right : I have 
^ftx)ld ministers repeatedly, that a naval superiority on the lakes 

a sine qua non of success in war on the frontiers of Canada, 

ren if our object should be wholly defensive."* 

Several of the naval officers, however, who misconducted them- 

Ives at Plattsburgh, were tried by courts-martial and punished. 



• GuBWOOD, xiv, 244: Wellington to Sir G. Murray^ Dec. 22, 1814. 
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CHAPTER I. 

QUESTION OP PARLIAMENTARY SUPPLIES. 

1816-1822. 

Discussions between the Assembly and Legislative Council renewed after 
the war concludes. — Proposed Union of the British Colonies. — Gen. 
Drummond. — Abuses in the Land and Postal departments.^Rejection 
of the accusations against Judges Sewell and Monk. — Dissolution of 
the Parliament. — Sir John Coape Sherbrooke appointed governor.— 
He transmits to London a memorial on the spirit of parties in Canada. 
— Instructions he receives. — The Catholic clergy; M. Plessis.— 
Judge Sewell. — Messrs. Uniacke and Marshall. — State of the colonial 
finances ; disorder therein. — Instructions of Lord Bathurst. — Right of 
voting the supplies. — Judge Foucher put under accusation. — The 
Duke of Richmond replaces Sherbrooke. — Resumption of the financial 
question. — Civil list augmented, and a demand made that it should 
be fixed for the whole reign of the king : the demand refused. — Judge 
Bedard accused. — Sudden death of the Duke of Richmond. — Dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. — Lord Dalhousie appointed Governor. — M. Ples- 
sis, being in London, has interviews with Earl Bathurst. — Continua- 
tion of debates on the colonial finances. — M. Papineau becomes an 
executive councillor. — The assembly refuses supplies. — Dissentiments 
in the executive council. — Customs revenues divided between Lower 
and Upper Canada. 

The war which was now terminated, had,while it lasted, a calming 
eflfect upon the habitual discord between the executive and the 
representative chamber. Peace having come again, and Prcvost 
being gone, the old dissensions began to re-appear. 

General Drummond entered oflfice, as a substitute pro tern, for a 
regularly appointed governor. His first care was to fulfil the pro- 
mises that had been made, of rewarding the soldiers and militia- 
men who had distinguished themselves in the late war. He wish- 
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ed to remunerate them with land grants ; and in order to find 
means to do so, he was obliged to have recourse to the officials of 
a department which would not bear looking into, so great were 
the abuses that ever reigned within it. The instructions sent 
from Britain, founded on the representations of General Prescott, 
late in the previous century, far from putting a stop to dilapidations 
seemed to have increased rather than lessened the evil, despite the 
outcries raised on all sides against them. The distribution of 
public lands among government favourites never ceased till little 
more was left to give away. Drummond * informed the British 
ministry, that there was no longer any disposable land, on the banks 
or in the valley of the river St. Francis, for settling disbanded 
soldiers or immigrants upon. Favouritism had appropriated to 
itself the entire region. Between the years 1793 and 1811, more 
than 3 million acres of this territory had been shared among a 
couple of hundreds of lucky grantees. Some had secured their 
60,000, others their 80,000 acres ; and Governor Milnes, for his 
portion, appropriated 70,000 acres. None of the monopolists of 
all this soil had the slightest intention of turning it to account by 
proper cultivation! As it cost them nothing, or something the 
nearest to nothing, the acquirers concluded to let it lie as it had 
lain for countless ages, till minor acquisitionists should clear their 
small soils (or spoils), open up roads, &c., and then the huge ex- 
panses of corruptly appropriated wilderness would, of course, 
become " worth money " to parties unseen till then, who would 
boldly come forward and peremptorily claim " their own." A 
semblance of national polity was put forward, to screen such mani- 
fest abuses : disposable frontiers, through this system of granting, 
-enabled proprietors (of the true British stamp) to re-grant, in favour 
^f " faithful subjects,** parcels of land contiguous to each other ; 
ihereby lining the frontier, as it were, in one direction at least, 
^th living loyalty: and the small but numerous landholders, 
3>utting shoulder to shoulder, would keep out most effectually any 
ZFrench-Canadians from getting a foot-hold, and fraternising — one 
■^)f those days — ^with the " Bostonians.* ' Eeprehending such pallia- 
tion of wrong-doing, Mr. Andrew Stuart exclaimed, from his 

* In a despatch to Earl Bathnrst, dated Jane 16, 1815. 
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place in assembly : " What mad policy is this I yon fear the con- 
tact of two races, alien in speech, unsympathetic in all things; 
and you propose to erect a barrier against what yon most appre- 
hend, built of homogeneous materials, — I mean, a community 
composed of people of one origin, all speaking the same language; 
setting up a frontier-line of settlements inhabited by colonists of 
the same blood, habitudes, and religion, as those of the enemy ?" 

Drummond turned his special attention, likewise, to another 
public establishment, the postal dcpartement. So many abuses did 
he find in it, that he demanded the dismissal of its director, Mr. 
Heriot. These official probings of administrative corruptness, 
engaged his attention till the opening of the parliament in 1816. 
Nothing very remarkable had occurred in assembly until Mr*' 
Loring, the governor's secretary, informed the chamber that ihe 
charges brought against judges Sewell and Monk were repeUed; 
and a judgment had been pronounced, that, in the judicial bench 
of the colony collectively, was vested the right of making rules of 
procedure for the several tribunals. The governor added as a 
pendant to these notifications, that " His E». H. the Prince 
Eegent is pained in being apprised that the assembly has thought 
fit to censure two men who have exercised long and well the high- 
est judicial functions ; that such conduct was all the more to be 
regretted, as it tended to depreciate, in the estimation of the light- 
minded and ignorant, the merits and services of two judges so 
admirable in every respect ; thus attempting (although vainly) to 
diminish their future usefulness." 

This (pretendedly royal) reproof became quite a triumph for 
the accused, and their partisans. It served, also, to open the eyes 
of those who had allowed themselves to be blinded so long as the 
war endured, by the cajoleries (managements) of Sir George Pro- 
vost, and banished from many minds all the hopes that his admi- 
nistration had given birth to. A call of the house {appel nomi- 
nal) was voted, and the assembly was in act of discussion of a 
motion made to address the Regent upon the subject of his late 
communication, when the chamber was dissolved by the governor, 
in virtue of an order for that purpose sent from London ; Drum- 
mond, in his closing address, not forgetting to load the members 
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with reproaches.* The colonial-office, which thus thought to 
put down opposition to its behests by having recourse to an ex- 
treme measure, incurred a heavy future responsibility ; for there 
was no likelihood of the constraint thus put upon this assembly 
working a change in the minds of the people to its disadvantage, 
amongst whom the interposition of the metropolitan power was 
more likely to re-excite the irritation so rife under the Craig ad- 
ministration. 

•j* [The old enemies of the Canadians resumed, by d^ees, their 
wonted empire ; (one) Ryland came to Canada in 1812, with the 
title of a member of the Legislative Council. During the two 
years he passed in London, he let slip no occasion presented 
of exciting the hatred of Britain against the catholic and 
French- descended people of Canada.^ As his sentiments found 
an echo in the hearts of the ministers, their minds being filled 
with like prejudices to Ryland* s, they could not dismiss the ca- 

* The provincial parliament first met, this session, Jan. 26, 1816, and 
was, Feb. 26 ensuing, dissolved, " before any of the (resentful or ob- 
structive) measures which had been resolved, were brought to maturity." 
Christie. — That the reader may judge for himself of the real character 
of the " discours remplis de feprocheSj" pronounced on the occasion, we 
reproduce it here in full :— 

" Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of the House 
of Assembly, — Having indulged the hope, when I met you in the pro- 
vincial parliament, that your unanimous exertions would have been di- 
ligently applied to those objects of public advantage which I recom- 
mended to your particular attention, it has been with extreme concern 
that I have found those, my reasonable expectations, disappointed. 

" The House of Assembly has again entered on the discussion of the 
subject, on which the decision of his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, in the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, has already been 
communicated to them ; and while I deeply regret that the Assembly 
should have allowed any consideration to overbear the respect which his 
Royal Highness's decision claimed, I feel it my duty to announce to 
jou my determination to prorogue the present parliament, and to resort 
to the sense of the people by an immediate dissolution." — JB. 

t The two paragraphs inclosed between brackets [ ], are to be found 
only in the third French edition of this work.— B. 

X See Ryland's correspondence in vol. vi, pp. 123-294, of the " His- 
tory of Lower Canada," by Mr. Christie. 
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lumniator ; and although Prevost had not made him his private 
secretary, the emoluments of the place were still paid to him. 
The refusal of Prevost to make use of him had, notwithstanding, 
given mortal offence to this agent of Craig. He complained of it 
to Lord Liverpool ; adding, at the same time, that his poverty 
constrained him to accept still the salary of an office he had fiUed, 
for twenty years, under successive governors, beginning with Lord 
Dorchester. In the following year, he wrote to Earl Spencer, that 
Provost's ideas on the polity best suited for Canada were quite 
opposed to his own ; and he deplored the renunciation of the system 
adopted by Milnes and Craig. Till the year 1813, the govern- 
ment recognised the catholic prelate only as " superintendent of 
the Romish Church." In 1813, amid the war against the United 
States, Earl Bathurst, colonial minister, restored his proper de- 
signation, as " catholic bishop of Quebec." By land protested 
against this titular change, but without effect. 

The discredit of the latter lasted only during the war-time. 
When peace was fairly in operation, the olden hostile spirit against 
all that was catholic and French in nature revived once more; 
and to the ex-secretary remained the distinction alone, of being 
the most inveterate of the numerous enemies who raised their 
heads against our race at that time. It was precisely the influ- 
ence of the party animated with his spirit which led Drummond, 
and the colonial minister, to dissolve the provincial legislature, in 
1816.] 

When the new elections took place, nearly all the identical 
members sent adrift were returned as assembly-men. During the 
parliamentary recess, Drummond was superseded by the arriyal 
of Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, ex-governor of Nova Scotia.* A 
more skilful and prudent administrator than Drummond, Sir John 
began his official career among us, by an act of beneficence which 
gained for him the good-will of the public. Severe frosts, which 
took place earlier this year than usual, ruined the crops in the 
lower parts of the district of Quebec ; and the peojJe of several 
of its parishes were reduced to a state of almost total want. The 

* Lieutenant-General Sir Gordon Drummond left for England, Maj 
21, 1816 ; and Major-General Wilson officiated as governor |>ro ten. tQl 
Sherbroone arrived, July 21 ensuing. — £. 
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governor hastened to send them means of subsistence ; drawing 
some supplies from the king's stx>res, and purchasing more at his 
own risk of repayment. This seemed to indicate that Sir John 
had sympathy for our compatriots, and augured favorably for his 
future acts. 

He took into consideration the difficulty which led to the late 
dissolution ; and, penning a memorial on the nature of public 
opinion in the colony, he transmitted it to the home government, 
and asked that instructions for his guidance on this and other 
subjects debated in assembly, should be returned to him. He 
informed ministers, that the dissolution which, it was hoped, 
would be a means for returning an assembly of a more favourable 
complexion than the last, had, on the contrary, increased the evil 
it was intended to obviate, by exciting an intense irritation among 
both the unseated members and their constituencies ; that nearly 
all the former had been re-elected ; finally, that wherever changes 
had been made, the persons returned were less moderate as oppo- 
sitionists than those they replaced. 

The colonial-office was prepared to brave the resentment of the 
Canadians at all risks ; and in order to provide for eventualities, 
instructions were given to the governor to be prepared to do battle 
with the chambers. Earl Bathurst replied to Sherbrooke, that he 
approved of the dissolution of the former parliament ; and that if 
the new one manifested the same spirit of resistance to the royal 
authority as the last, he was empowered to dissolve it likewise. 
Nevertheless, he was counselled to avoid this extremity, if gentle 
means could be found for successfully resisting its oppositions. 
" Till now," added the colonial minister, " the government has 
found, upon ordinary occasions, a constant resource in the firmness 
and good dispositions of the Legislative Council ; and we need not 
doubt that it will still oppose a barrier to the rash and violent 
acts of the representatives. It is desirable therefore, for every 
reason, that you should make use of it to undo those measures 
you have objections to, instead of bringing your authority or ours 
into direct opposition to that of the assembly ; or to give its mem- 
bers a pretext for refusing to the crown the needful supplies for 
the service of the colony." 

The governor transmitted a memorial to the minister, in which 
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he enlarged on the embarrassment he felt in carrying out the in- 
structions sent to him, owing to the peculiar state of the publio 
mind. It was impossible, he said, to give his Lordship a proper 
idea of the extreme unpopularity of Judge Sewell : all classes of 
society, even the catholic clergy, were hostile to him ; his name 
stank in the nostrils of the people even in the remotest parts of 
the country. Sir John expressed an opinion, that if the ministers 
had heard both sides of the question r^arding that functionary, 
whatever had been their own opinion on the subject, they woxdd 
have thought it expedient, if only out of regard for public peace, 
to deprive the party most hostile to him of all further cause for 
complaint in regard to him ; and he dared aver, that such was the 
motive that dictated the resolutions which were the cause of the 
late dissolution. 

After recommending that Judge Sewell should be pensioned off, 
he added that he would still tender him that support prescribed 
by the instructions ; that he would strive also to be on good terms 
with the catholic bishop ; but that he should deceive the ministry 
were he to hold out hopes of any change taking place in the sen- 
timents of the clergy, or of the people, on the point in question. 
He expressed his fears, at the same time, that coercion would only 
embitter the prevailing dislikes. Moderate-minded and well-in- 
formed men assured him, he said, that they expected to see a re- 
volution in the country rather than a change in the present senti- 
ments of its inhabitants. 

After reviewing the disquieting state of things in the colony, 
Sherbrooke pointed out what remedies he thought needful under 
the circumstances. He observed, in the first place, that if the 
chamber were allowed to have an accredited agent in London, 
which a majority of the members had long wished for, and as almost 
all other chief colonies were or had been permitted to send thither, 
it would be a great means for restoring concord. The Assembly 
attributed the rejection by the legislative council, of its bill for 
eflfecting this object, to the influence of Judge Sewell j who in doing 
80 (it was alleged) had solely in view the prevention of accusations 
against himself, by an agent of assembly at the metropolis. The 
governor recommended, also, that Mr. Stuart should be detached 
from the opposition party^ of which he was a leader ^ for, in that 
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capacity, he became the author of the obnoxious resolutions passed 
the year before. As it was rumoured that he might be gained by 
being appointed attorney-general, this ought to be kept in view, 
Sherbrooke thought; most men (of law) being purchaseable in 
such cases. He also suggested, that M. Papineau ought to be 
appointed an executive councillor, seeing that the country party 
(^parti dominant) had no exponent of its views at the council 
board. The greatest evil, the ever-open source of dissensions, 
was the want of confidence in the government, or rather in the 
executive council, the members of which were regarded as mere 
agents of the governor himself; consequently all that it did was 
viewed with a jealousy which was detrimental to the state : so Sir 
John thought, that if M. Papineau, then president of the assem- 
bly, were made one of the council, popular distrust of that body 
wouJd abate or cease. 

Such su^estions as those partially unveil for us hidden admi- 
nistrative polity, and give us a glimpse of the usual wheels set in 
motion to work a governmental machine. Sherbrooke proposed to 
the minister to purchase, by favour or oflSces, the keys (^clefs)^ 
of the clergy and people. Stuart, the bold oppositionist (ce tri' 
hv/ns si audadeux) was strangely over-appreciated ; for the attorney- 
generalship was surely a charge too heavy for one of his small 
legal calibre. The office was already (Sherbrooke asserted) poorly 
filled ; for General Dmmmond had already assured Earl Bathurst 
that Mr. Uniacke was an incompetent man ; to which intimation 
his Lordship replied that temporary assistance should be granted 
in the case, in view of his being ultimately superseded by a proper 
functionary, to be selected from the English bar. 

The real unsuitableness of the attorney-general for his work 
was not his incapacity as a lawyer,but his honesty and independence 
as a man. In 1805, Sewell, then attorney-general himself, wished, 
as was well known, to abolish the catholic parishes, and substitute 
for them parochial circumscriptions, on the protestant model. Pre- 
tending that (anti-catholic) statutes passed in the reigns of Henry 
VIII and Elizabeth were law still for all British subjects, he urged 
that there was not, eould not be, any catholic bishop in Canada. 
Afterwards, Mr. Uniacke, and Mr. Vanfelson, king^s advocate, 

* Sic in orig. ; but perhaps a misprint, meaning chefs, — ^B. 
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controverted that dogma of Sewell. This contradiction the latter 
never could digest ; and his partisans never ceased to tilt at {per- 
s6cuter) Mr. Uniacke from that time forward. — Sherbrooke, biassed 
as he had been against his chief law officer, did not venture as yet 
to supersede him ; prudently concluding, that such an arbitrary act 
would only add to his own embarrassments. 

In pursuance of ministerial instructions, the governor used all 
his efforts to gain over the catholic bishop. In 1814-15, the Prince 
Regent sent orders to seat him at the executive council-board ; but 
as a preliminary to instalment, certain conditions being demanded 
which were judged to be incompatible with his functions as chief 
of the church of Canada, his call to council fell into abeyance. 
As a rumour got spread about, that Earl Bathurst intended to 
withdraw the toleration which Catholicism then enjoyed, his Lord- 
ship charged Sherbrooke to declare formally, that no change in the 
tenor of the Royal Instructions of 1775 had ever been or would 
be made or attempted. The governor was also enjoined to request 
the present prelate to remove the false impressions which ignorance 
or misrepresentation had made on the colonial mind in that regard . 
M. Plessis himself, the Earl added, seemed to have fallen into a 
vital error ; for, " making a right interpretation of the 4th article 
of the treaty of 1763, the Canadians were to be secured in the 
enjoyment of their religion, only in accordance with the British 
laws, and not according to those they lived under while French 
domination subsisted." Now, as the laws of Grreat Britain, for- 
bade (or ignored) the existence of a catholic hierarchy in any form 
whatever, it surely Was a very long stretch of " favourable interpre- 
tation" of such laws, for the king's representative to recognize the 
episcopal functions of the present bishop : still, the zeal and loyal- 
ty of M. Plessis (it was admitted) had fairly merited that his re- 
quest should be complied with, to take his place at the council- 
board as the recognised exponent of the wants and wishes of his 
co-religionaries. A condition was superadded, however, that the 
conceded right of a catholic bishop sitting ex officio as a councillor 
should not extend absolutely to his successors, who could only, in 
each future case, take a seat there in right of personal fitness or 
approved merits. 

The governor also recommended the minister to obtain royal 
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sanction for the bishop of Quebec to nominate episcopal l^ates 
(vicaires) for Upper Canada, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward's 
Island ; therefore this faculty was accorded in 1817, in spite of all 
the protests of Judge Sewell against its allowance. 

As soon as the British party learned that Messrs. Plessis and 
Papineau were certainly called to the council-board, a thousand 
objections were made to their admission ; but all such opposition 
was useless, as the ministerial polity at that time dictated the 
measure. The nomination of M. Plessis as a councillor was con- 
firmed in 1818. 

In a general way, Sherbrooke's prudent polity had by this time 
greatly moderated the ardour of partisanship in the colony ; and 
after the parliament met, Jan. 17, 1817, the assembly seemed 
well disposed towards the executive. A mixed " committeee of 
conciliation " (bonne correspondance) was constituted, to mediate 
amicably with either of the two legislative chambers, when any 
reconcileable differences should arise between them. 

Nevertheless, there was no immunity for peccant state func- 
tionaries allowed by the members of assembly. Thus M. Cu- 
villier accused M. Foucher, a judge of the court of king's bench 
in Montreal, of giving admonitory counsel to certain favorite ad- 
vocates in advance ; thus pre-judging causes which he had after- 
wards to decide upon in his judicial capacity. He was also accused 
of treating with insolence those parties for whom he had aversion. 
These charges were referred to a committee of the chamber j the 
members of which, after due inquiry, addressed the Prince Regent 
soliciting that Judge Foucher should be superseded and punished. 
Meanwhile, till this request were accorded or refused, the assembly 
applied to the governor to suspend Foucher from his functions as 
a judge ; and this was done. Thereupon the legislative council 
protested against the whole proceeding as irregular, as not having 
been entered upon with its concurrence ; the councillors resolv- 
ing to present a counter-address to the Prince Regent, praying 
that no further steps should be taken in the matter till it had been 
brought under the consideration and subjected to the determina- 
tion of the legislative council. The assembly, in reply to the 
pretensions involved in these acts, denounced them as uncon- 
stitutional, oppressive, and tending to favor arbitrary power. 
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About the same time, another member of assembly, Mr. Shdr — 
wood, presented a petition from the bereaved family of M. Cor— 
beil, who died from the effects of his incarceration during the des- 
potism of Craig; and praying for justice from the assembly, 
against several members of council then in office, especially Judge 
Monk. In a separate petition, Sherwood accused that function- 
ary of having dealt unjustly by him, in a prosecution of himself 
(Sherwood) for an alleged libd. A pamphlet, reporting the par- 
ticulars of accusation adduced by the assembly against Judges 
Sewell and Monk, had been parodied ludicrously in a printed 
squib, the authorship of which was imputed to Sherwood. 
€k)vernor Drummond ordered attorney-general Uniacke to prose- 
cute the author; ^ and thus it was that Mr. Sherwood found 
occasion for complaint against the conduct of Monk, as being a 
partisan judge. Sherwood^s personal petition went to a committee, 
which made no report on the subject, and it was allowed to drof 
altogether. The governor's influence did much, in fact, to oalm ail 
irritating discussion upon such petty subjects. The assembly, on 
its side, departed from the charges made against the judicial prac- 
tice of Sewell and Monk, — to the great displeasure of Mr. Stuart^ 
who considered that his friends had betrayed him in the case ; 
while the governor, on the other hand, exerted all his influence 
to obtain a promise that the prosecution should be relinquished 
entirely. Sir John also solicited the support of M. Plessis in 
council, as he had been directed to do by the ministry. 

The executive then turned its attention to the question of the 
colonial finances, around which naturally grouped all others of 
public import. 

The perspicacity of Sir J. C. Sherbrooke, the most skilful of 
all the governors yet set over us, enabled him to see at a glance 
the innumerable difficulties already existing in this matter ; and 
to forecast others, of like or worse nature, looming in the distance. 
The agitations among the people, caused by the question of par- 
liamentary supplies, every time it was mooted, plainly indicated 
that a day was coming, and not very remote, when ^the constitu- 

* Most probably the printer rather, if Sherwood did not &th«r the 
performance; or else, if it were his, he got betrayed.-*-^. 
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eeneies would demand " liberty of the purse," in its unabridged 
entirety. 

The governor, in a despatch addressed to Earl Bathurst, dated 
Mardi 18, 1817, gave a detailed account of the public revenue 
and expenditure of the province. According to the data given in 
which it appeared that, in 1815, the latter had exceeded, by a 
sum of £19,000, the amount allowed therefor by the provincial 
legislature. When a balance came to be struck with the colonial 
teeasury, the supplementary charges (les extraordinaires) of the 
army had to be taken into account. For the year above 
indicated, the government was indebted to the provincials £60,000, 
payment of which was demandable at any moment. 

There was to be added to these arrears a deficit for the finan- 
cial year ending Jan. 5, 1817. The balance at l^e disposal of the 
l^slature amounted to £140,000 ; but the receiver-general had 
a debit against the colony of £7,500 ; and it appeared that in 
tiie foregoing balance were comprehended, also, three sums form- 
ing collectively £35,000, not disposable in any proper sense, as they 
were already appropriated, although not yet paid, to parties who 
had claims upon the state. The four sums, just mentioned, 
therefore, necessitated a deduction of £42,500 from the balance 
in hand,^ which had to be added to the deficit of 1817. Add 
this amount to the excess over ordinary civil-list allowances for 
the year ending in 1815, and that again to the extra £19,000 
spent but not sanctioned in 1816, and we have a grand total of 
£120,000 [sic], for which the government was indebted to the 
colonial exchequer. 

The governor showed, in his despatch, how the constitution was 
violated. The voting of supplies by the people's representatives, 
is held to be an imprescriptible and essential right in all countries 
constitutionally governed. But for its exercise, a government 
might resent with impunity the interference of a legislature with 
the executive in any way whatever. Yet the latter, in the pres- 
ent case, was used to bring within the distinct purview of the 
former only a part of the expenses which had been incurred 
without parliamentary sanction. There was a separate account, 
at this time, made up chiefly of salaries to the clergy, and for pen- 

* In the French text, the combined items are summed as £43,000.— J3. 
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sions, forming a total of £6,000 ; which it was judged adviaaUs 
to withhold. The governor now asked the minister what weie 
fitting to be done, in order to square the public accounts. Was 
he to discharge the accumulated arrears of supplementary armj 
expenditure ; or was he to apply to the legislature for a grant of 
the amount, so as at once to extinguish the debt ? In foture, would 
it be proper to fill up the annual deficit caused by the excess of 
the usual expenditure over the sums voted to defiray it, by taking 
the difference out of the army " extraordinaries " ? or, would it 
be right to submit to the legislature, at the banning of each 
session (as in the other colonies) a statement of the anticipated 
expenditure for the year, and demand votes of supply equal to 
the expected amount of outlay ? 

Earl Bathurst, in a responsive despatch, dated Aug. 31, 1817, 
stated, that it were preferable the accounts between the home 
and provincial governments should be r^ulated in an orderly man- 
ner ; but that, under the circumstances, it was above all things 
important to be assured whether the silence of the assembly was 
not a tacit approbation of the employment of that money. For 
the use made of one portion of it at least, silence was, without 
doubt, to be taken for consent. For the rest he did not see, either, 
why silence should not be regarded as a tacit approbation both of 
the accounts and the mode of their settlement. Eight days after- 
wards, fearing he had made too large a concession, the minister 
sent a second despatch with some restrictions thereupon. In case 
the assembly, he wrote, should vote money to pay the stipends of 
the catholic clergy, and none for those of the protestant ministers, 
the governor was to employ every means in his power to get the 
legislative council to reject so partial an allocation, and withhold 
his sanction to the measure should it reach the council as a law. 
On the other hand, if the assembly were to vote the pay of the 
clergy in two specified sums, one for the catholic, the other for 
the protestant clergy, then the governor was to be observant 
of any partiality in the adjustment of the respective claims of 
each body ; also to have a care that no money payment should be 
sanctioned in council on behoof of the catholic establishment, 
before the assembly voted pecuniary sustentation for the protes- 
tant clergy. His lordship recommended, also, that the governor 
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should be careftd, generally, that the assembly should assume no 
power to dispose of any of the public moneys without the con- 
currence of the council. The assembly indeed (he added) had 
claimed to act independently in this regard, but thitherto with- 
out success ; " and as," continued he, " the necessity of a concur- 
rence of the whole legislature in a money-grant is the only tight 
curb which can be put on the action of the assembly, you (Sir 
J. G. S.) will agree with me in opinion, I doubt not, that it is 
now needfld^ more than ever, it should not be relaxed or aban- 
doned." 

Thus the right of voting supplies, which belongs by constitu- 
tional right to the people's representatives alone, was, according 
to these ministerial instructions, to be shared, in our ca^e, with the 
members of a (so called) l^islative council ; a servile body (to use 
terms more truly descriptive of its nature)composed of men nominat- 
ed by the crown, and consequently creatures of executive power. 

About the time we have arrived at, a report got currency that 
the governor had received despatches from the colonial-office, in 
which the minister concluded to refer the accusations against 
Judge Foucher to the l^slative council for consideration.^ Such 
ft decision, if come to, were tantamount to a refusal to entertain 
the subject at all. A^r some discussion, the councillors, willing 
to ascertain the truth, addressed to the governor a request for in- 
formation on the matter ; and, if a despatch r^arding it had 
been sent to him, he was solicited to communicate it to the coun- 
cil wholly or in part. Sherbrooke replied, in a message address- 
ed to both chambers, that the rumour was true, but that he 
had received no instruction as to the manner of carrying into exe- 
cution the decision (sentence) but that he had written to London 
on the subject ; adding, that he would communicate the ministe- 
rial reply as soon as received. This, however, was not sent j but 
brought by the Duke of Richmond, in the year following, when 
he came to Quebec, and handed it to the assembly. The re- 
sponse modified the first instructions of Earl Bathurst to the 
governor ; because the crown lawyers in Canada, Messrs. Uniacke^ 

* Despatch from Earl Batharst, addressed to Sir John Goape Sher- 
brooke, dated Jalj 5th, 1817. 

Vol. m— q 
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Marshall,* and Pyke, declared that in the l^sktive oouiunL 
lay not, like in the house of lords, the right of judging, aQonsatioiUt- 
preferred by the people's representatives. In terips of the amendr 
ed instructions now sent, the duty waa laid upon the a^NaemUj 
of bringing forward proof) in writing, of the culpability, of .Jodg^.- 
Foucher ; and it was ordered that a copy of the aot-of aeeuBatimi, 
with evidence appended, should; be furnished to the aiQcufle^ aii4 
time granted to hipn to prepare his defence ] that the defen^ iiii 
writing, should be handed to the governor, who was^ tO; oonanwr 
cate it to the assembly, which was to reply to it; finally, all.tbeM^- 
doouments were to be transmitted to the colonial«offioew 

Now these formalities, to which the home anthoriliessBljeoiedt. 
the chamber, and which nevertheless seemed to be uja&voidabl% 
inflicted a: deep wound on ita di§^iy« 

They believed that the colonial minister resenned tOrhiawelf^ ift 
violation. of all constitutional rules, the right of a^judieatuni iipt- 
secret, and in a manner absolute and conclusive. Not)i]iig, was 
better, suited to impart vitality to the fonus of discprd wiueh-. ajh- 
ready existed.f 

The remainder of the session was filled wiilv debtaies on -the;, 
budget. The total annual expenditure waa estimated a^t £7^,004. ; . 
and; as a sum of £33,000 was always considered to be at tberdja*. 
ppsal of the executive for each year, without^ any special votiog^ 
a grant of £41,000 only had to.be supplemented for the ounieiii- 
year. The larger sum was therefore conceded, in anticipation o£ %: 
civil list being adopted. 

Sir J. C. Sherbrooke, who had demanded his recal OQ.acoiHiiMt': 



* Marshall had been sent out from England as solicitor-general, with 
instructions to be helpful also to M. Uniacke, whose capacity was 
(pretended to be) unequal to the discharge of his duties as* attorney- 
general. 

t The FrenchrCanadian members of assembly on this occasion, .as on.. 
some others before, seem to have had the most exaggerated notiomi aff: 
to the right " constitutional" extent of the powers of a representative 
body in a mixed monarchy. Thej evidently believed themselves to be, if 
not quite omnipotent, multipotent at least ; assuming the privileges not 
only of a British parliament, — commons and lords combined,— -but ar- 
rogating also part jurisdiction of the parUmtni of Paris,- or .chief ^^ tbe 
supreme courts of olden France. — B, 
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o# kis faiMiig tiealtii, ^mbttrked' for Etif Ope dhordy a^r iiie dose 
of the seodon; It is confidently attiteiHied I3iat he Ttras disgiifited 
m^ the tRsdc he undertook to per fi)rm sM governor of Canada. It 
ig: Hot eafsy to say what was his realidea of the gbverninental' 
pcdity best^ fitted^ for the obbny. It is pibhable that he was 
diBOontented* with all the parlies he fonnd in it; and that he 
redbubted^ more espeoialiy, the oligarchy — ^the tap-root (s^mr<^) of 
d^e^rdl He was a man^ of much good^ sieitu^e, and of el^vbti^d p^ 
oeptions^ but who, awareof the inflaeiioe whidh hi? prinelpal subor^ 
diaatbs had ^ with the c(^niid><iffioe,did not^yentore to'contend with- 
ihem — ^this the rath^, beoaiose he <Hd not apfiro^ of ^Y^tt^ 
OfKiiions prevalent in^ the^ assemUy. 

He was mcoeeded hy one of t^e gt^tisst' of British notablesr; the 
Iloke of Biohmond, a peisonage who hsid- govenled IxelaHd 
with more or less aoo^>taiice Otant diie^ q^mal)\ andwho^ was 
fidn to pasS) £rom one vioeregid dbarge to afiotherj to am^d' his 
fortane, whioh had been nmch impaired l^ dissipation' and ^t^*' 
tSBganee.* The high rank of this noblemtti, the oonseqtieiioe that 
his name oartied with it in BHtain, inolined people to bdieve that 
biiadteinistration wonld be sighsilised- by some important reruns, 
wMeh' might become a mean» fbr bringing to an end t^e diviisions 
which were beginning to distract the oonntry, on the subject of 
its^ finances^. Bnt his Irish goTemmental e^rienee had cormpt- 
ed him.f He arrited at Quebec in 1818, acoompaniied by his son* 
in-law, Sir Peregrine Maitland; Who had been selected as lientenant- 
governor, for Upper Canada. The chief citizens of the capital 
hastened to oIIsp their respects to his Mlajesty's distingmshed re^ 
^fesentatiye ; but this homage soon became less ardent, for sttcfa 
hopes of its object as those indicated above quickly died away. 

After an- adjournment from Jan. 12 to Jan. 21 (1819) on ae- 
CDuat of thedeath^f the Queen-cdnsbrt, thechamberb re-assembled, 
attd Richmond pronounced an address to them on the state of the 
:£nances, tho tenor of which gave rise to hc^^ that a satisfactory 

* His Grace was a great " sporting" character, and much of a dupe 
on the turf. — B. 

t The author adds, as a pendant to the above sentence : " Irlande, oil^ 
le'mal dess^che toute jusqu'au sol.'^ What liiese words may mean: We^ 
<Uumot divine ; IHiviif , itoa (Edipm Miffi.«— B* 
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solution would result of this irritating question. But when th^ 
assembly was presented with the schedule {Vitat) of the estimated, 
expenditure of the year, great was its surprise on perceiving an. 
augmentation to the amount of one-fifth of the largest proviaion 
ever made for any previous year. If the government, thenceforth 
obliged to content itself with a fixation of the civil list for the ex- 
isting reign only, chose the first example (Spreuve) of popular 
liberality to raise the royal allowances to a level with the hei^i- 
ened prosperity of the country, the assembly was not disposed to 
entertain such a proposal on slight grounds. It had made stren- 
uous efforts to vindicate its controlling power over the budget, 
mainly because great financial abuses existed, and the members 
expected (had pledged themselves, in fact) to reduce rather than 
increase public expenditure. The duke was not the right sort of 
man to regulate such a matter, having himself squandered an im- 
mense patrimony. He treated the subject with supreme disdain {U 
prit la chose avec hauteur) ; while the assembly-men, on their party 
grew angry in the face of ducal resentfiilness (raspect menagcuU 
da chdteau). The estimates were referred to a special committee, 
[the members of which made a long-winded and painftdly detailed 
report]. This body recommended energeticaUy the most rigorona 
economy, and the abolition of several sinecure offices. 

As in a colonial dependency the control that a representative 
body has over the executive is necessarily less real than one in the 
mother country, where it is sustained by the public will ; and aa, 
in a colony, the government is, as it were, the embodiment of the 
mother country itself, also being able to fall back upon home re- 
sources, and, at a pinch, may become entirely self-sustaining, — it 
follows that colonial representatives are obliged to be more precau- 
tionary, at all times, than the deputies of the metropolitan people 
in dealing with their (subordinate) executive. Further, al^ongh 
the imperial allowances are fixed, at the commencement of each 
reign, for its entire duration, the sum appropriated is so small com- 
pared with the whole amount of the yearly budget, that its wei^t 
is not sensibly felt by the tax-payers : while, if the general sup- 
plies demanded were not all or nearly all allowed, the government 
would be in a dead-lock. In Canada, the relative position of the 
parties was quite different : a colonial civil list being onoe fixed 
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for the sovereign's entire life, his viceroyalty could subsist conve- 
niently without the help of the legislature ; it might even dispense 
with the attendance of its members every time any dissidences 
arose, and virtually annihilate representation by repeated proroga- 
tions or periodical dissolutions. 

Such cogent considerations as the foregoing determined the le- 
gislative assembly to persist in its pretensions. Looking more to 
substance than to forms, the chamber strove to obtain, through the 
oivil-list allowances, the greatest obtainable influence over executive 
power. Therefore it was, that besides fixing their total amount 
for each year only, a majority of assembly resolved to have a hand 
in its distribution, that being liable to great abuse in the details. 
But this novel pretension, though conformable to the rule of 
right, met with opposition from some of the less exacting mem. 
bers. The financial difficulty at length resolved itself into this 
form : Shall the sum allowed for the civil list be granted in a 
lump (en hloc) ? br shall it be accorded in divers sums, each for 
its own special purpose, by separate votings ? The members least 
hostile to the government repudiated the latter alternative ; be- 
cause, they said, such a proceeding was without parliamentary 
precedent, and, besides, involved a breach of the royal prerogative. 
The greater number, on the other hand, asserted the unrestricted 
right of the people's representatives to regulate the disposal of the 
people's money; observing, that, if the British commoners did not 
exercise that right, their abstention was no renunciation thereof: 
but be that as it might (the oppositionists added), in Canada at 
least, the exercise of that right, said to be left in abeyance by the 
British lower house, was of vital consequence, and must be main- 
tained, as a check upon sluggish or corrupt administrators and 
their subordinates. 

Holding a middle course between those two extremes, some 
members inclined to vote the civil list allowances, not by distinct 
items, but conjointly, under collective headings {chapitres) ; or else 
that a round sum should be allotted for each department, leaving 
its distribution among the recipients at governmental discretion. 
This modification was not assented to ; and the partisans of the 
detail system outvoting all others, the subsidy bill, founded on that 
basis being passed in assembly, was to be sent to the l^islative 
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OOUDcil* The salary of every officer was ito be fized.by law ; and'Whicm 
th^ chamber set itself to direct theemployment of tihe AMAds it hadl 
idready put at the disposal of the orowin, it (purposely) omiled^ 
all mention of several salaries hitherto giv^ ;to useless ,plaeei9eci. 

These thrifty arrangements, however, became a deed l^tt^ £^ 
the time, as the ^legislative CQuncil scornfully iqJQOted the bill ; 
^* ithe mode adopted in it for according a civil list beiog u^neoiMlil- 
tutional, unparalleled, ajid incompatible wi<& ;the q^ts, even 'in. 
direct violation of the prerogatives of the crown :" the counoSkm 
adding) tbat ** were such a law sanctioned^ it woiild give .to Ae 
^ssembly-meji, not only the privil^e of giving or withholding sii^ 
plies, but the faculty of prescribing tQ the sovereign i2ie number 
and quality of bis servants, «.nd whM^ exact wages he was to pvf 
to each : all which would eventuate in making his Majes^iS 
Q^Slqers subservi^it to the electors, the latt^ being tirtoally thek 
paymasters, and not ihis Majesty ; whom, nevertheless, (they were 
i^one rightly bo^d to honour and oJ)ey.*' 

This result took no one by sur]»ise. While the -tMsemMywas 
endeavouring to bring all public functionaries, in successioii, ub- 
der its jurisdiction, — « power derided et the time by them, imt 
which they soon found to be redoubtable, — Mr^ Ogd^i, one of its 
members, made incriminating representations, <of 4 grave natnce, 
against Judge Bedard, of Trois-Eivi^res — the ox-fMitck^ of Craig'^i 
^fx^. He was acc\ised of n^lecjting his duties, :of jvootitutiDg his 
judicial authority to glut his personal vengeance, of violating m- 
dividuaj liberty, and greatly lowering the dignity of his funeticms 
generally. 

It appeared that this judge, whose taints were wortliy of « 
better place than that which he held .in the smalT town whithtf he 
had been sent, during his declining years contracted Intoiipeiftte 
habits ; and, when ezciited by strong potations, his temper beeame 
vcpry irritable. At sudi times, the pleaders in his ^urt, taking 
advantage of his iidkmity, wei^ used to abuse thdgr pnvije^ of 
fi:ee speech, and instigate tiie former ehampicm <i the people's 
cause (h vieux trihun populgdr^) to comjuxwoise lumself SAdly, 
by his own discourses &(m the bench, isi ^he ^estimation of 
the p^bUo. The gentleman who now ^eamQ fcHrward to aeooae 
him^ he had imprisoned for a libel, and po^tfanp^ 4d >coiu^ ZJw 
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lusdemblj referred the charges tiow made to a special committee 
tor examination, which reported ihat they had no solid founda- 
tion. 

'Sach a continued war against the state functionaries as this, 
^was a sure indication of the nn^idetness of the public nund. The 
existent opposition^, distrusts, and hatreds arose out of the mode in 
which &e constitution was worked. It was evident that the 
struggle ^ould lead to results jet more grave, if the cause for it 
were notTemoved. The constitution had accorded too little, and 
yet too much power, in some res])ects, to the people. There was 
no intermediate political body, independent of the colony, between 
the assembly and the l^islative council, to prevent a clash of juris- 
iSictions ; the council depended upon the executive, and sen^ng 
us its screen merely, became itself an instrument of discord rather 
iihan of harmony. 

tThe inherent vices 6f the judicial organization werie generally 
complained of, but no plan was proposed to remedy them. This 
was one of those difficult questions which the government found 
it not easy to deal with. The governor called, but in vain, upon 
the assembly to direct its attention to the subject: the latter was then 
too much taken up with the question of the supplies, and cared 
hot to be turned a^ide fix)m its consideration to a matter which 
^tdd be taken up at any time, and had in itself no <Srect bearing 
upon the political rights of the colony. It n^lected, in the same 
way, de^ite the messages of the governor, a project for the erec- 
tion of a tribunal in tihe district of St. Francis, dtuated between 
Three Eivers district and the States of Termont and New Hamp- 
diire. It nominated a committee of five members to draw up a 
Statement of the crown revenues, and of the payments made by 
the receiver-general, since the establishment of the constitution ; 
with detailed returns of the sums voted by the legislature, and of 
all payments on account made during the same space of time. 
The committee was also to strike a balance, ascertain what funds 
were in the colonial treasury, &c., and report prepress to the cham- 
ber, with all convenient speed. This proceeding, wise as it might 
be in itself, had the appearance of casting suspicion upon the ad- 
ministration ] it therefore was not entered upon, which was unjEbr- 
tunate for all parties, for the tax-payers, for the executive council, 
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and even for the Ainctionary whom it most concerned, as there 
found afterwards to be a deficit of nearly £100,000 in his depart- 
ment (caisse) alone. 

Richmond, having been made to believe that the intent of the 
assembly was merely to get up an opposition, was irritated at tha 
hardihood {audacitf) it manifested by raising doubts of the faith- 
fulness of the public functionaries ; and, on proroguing the parlia- 
ment discoursed thus haughtily : "I came hither to take in hand 
the reins of government of the North American dominions of his 
Majesty, with a sincere desire to realise the generous intentions, the 
benevolent views, of his Royal Highness the Prince R^nt, and to 
promote in every way the well-being of the subjects of his Majesty. 
I flattered myself that I should experience the support of every 
enlightened person capable of appreciating the motives which in- 
duced me to accept my present charge. Full of confidence in 
your zeal, in your loyalty, in your knowledge of public and pri- 
vate interests, I have patiently attended to your deliberations 

As for you, gentlemen of the legislative council, I must say, you 
have not disappointed my hopes, and I beg to return you my 
thanks for the zeal and alacrity you have shown in all that more 
immediately belongs to your body ; (but) it is with much ooncem 
I feel myself compelled to say, that I cannot express to you, gen- 
tlemen of the assembly, the same satisfaction, nor my approbation 
of the general re&ult of your labours (at the expense of so much 
valuable time), nor yet of the principles upon which they rest^ as 
recorded in your journals. You proceeded upon {sic) the documents 
which I laid before you to vote a part of the sum required for the 
expenses of the year 1819, but the bill of appropriation which you 
passed, was founded upon such principles that it appears, from the 
journals of the upper-house, to have been most constitutionally re- 
jected : his Majesty's government has been thus left without the 
necessary supplies for supporting the civil administration of the 
province for the ensuing year, notwithstanding the voluntary oflfep 
and pledge given to his Majesty, by the resolve of your house, of 
the 13th February, 1810." 

Just as Craig had done, the Duke complimented one chamber, and 
oSnsured the oilier. The freedom which he thi&s took, permissible, 
only during times of trouble and revolution in metropolitan coun* 
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tries, may be repeated in colonies ; but if the (evil) consequenoeB 
thenoe resulting are slower to arrive in the latter, they are none 
the less sure. 

His Grace did not live long enough to learn the effect of his 
conduct ; yet died in the conviction that public tranquillity had been 
assured by his polity I He wrote to Earl Bathurst that the people 
were satisfied with their constitution ; and that perfect reliance 
might be placed in their loyalty, should the United States men 
ever invade the colony. After arriving at Quebec, he made a vi- 
sitation in Upper Canada, and returned to it again after the ses- 
sion closed, in view of examining attentively the different military 
positions which it might be proper to fortify : a subject which ever 
occupied the attention of the home government. In 1 816, its intent 
was, to leave the territory between lake Champlain and Montreal 
city in a state of nature, as the intermediate forests might serve 
for a barrier against the Americans ; and Earl Bathurst being wroth 
(^fdche) that settlements had been begun at Hemingford and in 
its vicinity, orders were given to prevent the opening of roads 
in that direction. 

The governor-duke had reached, on his return, Eichmond on 
the Ottawa (since called after him), an hotel, where he was bitten, 
as was said, by a fox : hydrophobia ensued, of which he died, 
after great suffering, in a few hours.* His remains were taken 
to Quebec, and deposited, with much pomp, in the protestant ca 
thedral there, Sept. 4. Thus deceased one whose domination 
threatened the country with new troubles. 

The colony was temporarily administered, first by the senior 
councillor, Mr. Mon^, and by Sir Per^rine Maitland, governor 
of Upper Canada ; afterwards, the Earl of Dalhousie, governor of 
Nova Scotia, came as governor-general. 

The frequent visitations of our governors in the upper province 
began to create suspicions in the French-Canadian mind, that a plot 
was getting up in the dark against their race, the people of which 
were always looked upon as aliens in the colony that their ances- 

* The Dake died Aug. 28, 1819. Mr. Christie makes no mention of 
hydrophobia, as his mdrtal ailment ; merely reporting, that " he took ill 
and died, after a few hours' excruciating suffering.'' Hist, L. Canada^ 
ii, 322.— J. 
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4on liad fcmnded (dam la matson patemeU^). ^e ttFroganoe-ttA 
hi^-toned langai^ of the deceased governor augured ill for ihdk 
future destiny. A dissolution of the assembly, ordered by Mcxk^ 
sngmented previous inquietude among the people; fer tiie^cedtitive 
•oould gain nothing thereby, if all things irere to proceed -in 4hA 
aocustomed course, sa the tileetors wore not at all :likfily to mtlBt 
Bien more aoocmimodating than those just dismidsed. Memwlilb, 
Earl Bathurst gave a kind {exodknie) reception to M. Pkif^ 
•bishop of <2uebeo, who had gone to Europe, where he had bos&MBB 
to seUle in relation to his diocese. Afi the project for a unkn oC 
ihe iwo Canadas was probdbly then undw the considezatiimof the 
oolonial-affice, the ministry was in a proper hnlnoifir fat grasfsig 
all the demands (cancemoit«) of the clergy, in order to pravfi&t 
•their maMng any ol^ections to a legislative union, a moffiiire wdbkAi 
^e^ distrusted ; and in accordance with British pcAity ever suie^ 
iihe c^itury began, the alliance of ^lie church itsmtd) Was boii|^ 
for as ancOlaiy to the esecutive in its struggle wi& IhcaasemUy. 
At Home, too, an enlarg^nent of the British American ehurdh «i- 
tablishment was in contemplation, extending the yenofehioal jli- 
drisdiction already existent to all "^e pxmnces, the cathdie popa- 
Jations in whidi had greatly increased in nuiD3)6rB. Sarty in 
1816, the pope signed buUs constituting the see of Quebec as a& 
afdhbishopric. M. Plessis apprehending thait 4ihis measiue, naatmecl 
without the privity of the British govemcH*, might jgive unANrage, 
wrote to cardinal Fontana, president of the ooU^ de Propagemday 
to intimate, that he would rather decline the arohiepiflcopd title in 
^ own case. At the same time, he presented three memorials to 
Earl Bathurst, who, he fancied, really had talcen oflfence at tiie 
iniUs in question having been expedited. The first of those me- 
morials had reference to the division of tiie diocese of Quebec; 
(the second, to the seminaiy of Montred, a suggestion to seqties- 
trate the estates of which had been made to the Britidii goveni- 
B^it ; the tibird memorial regarded tiie coH^ of Nicolet. 

He pK^posed to form die diocese (^ <^uebec into a hierarohy 
composed of a metropolitan and five or six suffiiagan bishc^ The 
minister raising objections to the introduction of foreign ecdesias- 
tics, the bishop replied, " Preachers of all sorts have &ee access to 
Canada — methodists, ' new lights,' anabaptists, and what not be- 
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aidqa: not to mention tliat revolntiognkts, deserters, regicides, &c., 
fupe thence efscluded by no law that I :know of. Why, tiben, ghat 
the door <only against cathplio eoclesiastics, coming from purts 
abroad ; against young men carefully trained, strangers to politios, 
and disposed, by the very nature of their education, to uphold 
father than to ;Si<bvertla¥^ul authority, and idius tofbecome,as it 
V:ere, aJimng dyke against democratic lusorpation ?^' 

For a kng^ of time, the cobnial^office had adopted a preoau- 
lionary poKty. The concessions it was disposed to make i;o the 
oatiiolics, were by no means yielded out of jregard for abstract j;Ufl- 
tice alope. The ministry comprdhended iiiat rthe most important 
q.uesUon it had to deal with an the:colony was the religion of -the 
majoiity of ite inhabitants, because that was a le?er lK$r wMch the 
])ui£Kies could be most. effectually moved. The ecclesiastical dif^ 
onlty, therefore, was that which, the colosdal-office decided, should 
he first regulated; 

Earl Bathurst invited M. Plessis to iiis seat near Oirencester, 
called Oakley-grove, when much coixference iodk place between 
tbe t^^aip, during i^e 24 hours they remained together. JBDs 
lordship raised mmy objections to the contents of Mem. 1, but U 
seems as if he had ^veoi them up, &om4ihe tenor of his despatch of 
Sept. 1^ : as to Mem. 2, he at first :tried to ^engage the bishop 4io 
consent to a coH^)osition ; but at length agreed Iftiat, if the titles 
c^:the Monteeal Seminary to the -estates in question were as idear 
as was said^ be 'Could not deny thi^ they ou^ ito remain in tiie 
piresent handB. There remained ronly, itfaen, the question r^ard- 
ing schools to be dicposed cf. The eaii showed jrepugnaiice to 
sanction the bill which the assembly had passed r^arding them, as 
bdieving that its provisions ha4 refecence ;to tbe oaltii<die parishes 
only. 

SfCtuming to Borne, M. Plessis presented to the pope a memo- 
rial, similar to that given to Earl Batibmst, on the proposed divi- 
sion of the diocese; and he obtained the assent of Pius VII to 
1^ arrangement proposed therein ; his ho^ness making a metro- 
politan see of the diocese of Quebec. He confened, at the same 
time, the (honorary) title of archbishop on M. Plessis and his 
Boooessors ; hut if any prelate of Qo^bec, after JMC Plessis, m^yh^y^ 
taken the aichiepiacopal tide in his correspondeeaee with the hdy 
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see, M. Signelai was the first to assume it publicly (in 1844), 
during the same year that he received the palliunij and when the 
sovereign pontiff combined the dioceses of Canada into an eccle- 
siastical province, under the jurisdiction of the " archbishop of 
Quebec." 

Although the colonial minister manifested both sagacity and a 
liberal spirit in his permissive polity for re-organising the catholic 
church establishment in the provinces of British North America,* 
he nevertheless refused to sanction the educational bill, passed 
in assembly, uncil certain other measures, long under discussion, 
should have been adopted.f The bishop said, that the catholic 
clergy were opposed to the " Royal Institution," also to the bill 
of 1801 on schools, because that law put these under the charge 
of a commission almost entirely protestant. He blamed Monk, then 
in other respects not popular, for dissolving the assembly in 1819. 
BtLt Monk did so, only the very day Sir P. Maitland left Quebec 
for Upper Canada ; and as he staid but two days altogether in 
the city, it is probable that the order to dissolve emanated from 
him. The dissolution did but augment the agitation already ex- 
isting, while it weakened the influence of the executive council ; 
it also became a means for censuring governmental action, by 
proving, when the sense of the country was taken anew, that its 
spirit was at least as unconformable as ever to the wishes of the 
executive. The civil list question became a touchstone for testing 
the principles of members, most of those who gave courtly votes 
being rejected by the constituencies ; and, from the outset, it was 
foreseen that the government would have a more refractory chamber 
to deal with generally. 

As soon as the parliament met, the representatives elected their 
president; and voted, that, as they had not yet received the 

* It was on the application of Lord Castlereagh, that the papal court 
nominated, in 1818, bishoprics in partibus to Messrs. McDonald and 
McEachern ; and, with the consent of Earl Bathurst, Messrs. Lartigae 
and Provencher received the mitre. M. McDonald received the title of 
bishop of Regiopolis inpart, inf. as a suffragan prelate in Upper Canada ; 
and M. McEachern the title of bishop of Rosa, with a suffragan see com- 
prising New Brunswick, Prince Edward's Island, and the Magdalen Isles. 

t Despatches, dated May 20, 1820, and Sept. 10, 1821. 
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returns of the election for Gaspd county, they were not (constitu- 
tionally) in number sufficient to proceed to business. Maitland, 
who had returned to Quebec^ sent a message to the chamber, soli- 
citing that certain laws, about to expire, should be renewed. No 
answer was returned to the application. A resolution was even 
passed, to the purport that, if the Gasp^ election report did not 
(at once) come to hand, the chamber could not sit at all during 
the current year ; and that, as this default was one of the conse- 
quences of the last dissolution, the chamber had a right to regard 
that act as a violation of the constitution. This declaration being 
communicated to the executive council, the latter treated it as based 
on no proper foundation. The assembly, upon this censure of 
its conduct, refused to have any further correspondence with the 
council ; and it is hard to say how long so embarrassing a state of 
things would have continued, but for the demise of George III i-^ 
an event which necessarily led to an immediate dissolution of the 
Canadian as well as British parliament. 

The Earl of Dalhousie, nominated Governor of Canada, arrived 
in election time, the day being June 18, 1820. In a few days, 
he repaired to the upper districts, which he had already run over 
along with the late Duke of Eichmond. The election returns 
showed that the composition of the new assembly would be sub- 
stantially the same as the last. Parliament met Dec. 14. The 
governor made allusion to a multitude of subjects in his opening 
address ; adding some observations which seemed to flow from the 
heart of a man who ardently desired that good-will and harmony 
should prevail. The colonial-office had taken in hand to realise 
the Union project, which now became the one great end of British 
policy in Canada. The governor was not warranted to make any 
concession on the subject of finance ; it having been decided (at 
head-quarters) to listen to nothing tending, ever so little, to com- 
promise the rights of the crown ; and should a deadlock (crUe) 
ensue, advantage was to be taken of it to re-unite the two Canadas 



* He died Jan. 29, 1820 ; in the 82nd year of his age, and 60th of his 
(long nominal) reign. In terms of the late Regency Act, sittings of an 
undissolved parliament do not now necessarily cease on a demise, bat 
a new one must be called when the current session of that in existence 
closes. — B, 
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(at onoe)« Still tbe predominant power (la mUropoUy was not to 
show itself as direotly bringing about the desideratisd result: flle' 
rivdship of the ohamb^rs was to beoome the cause moving tJiei^Boirtt^ 
and rendering the measure, as it were, inevitaUe; ML iliat waft^ 
needed, would be to back the oounoil in its oppdedtion to the a^^ 
sembly ; to reftise ever^ demand of the latiier; and soon* mattent; 
would beecmie so perplexed that ministers should be able to ptoiv 
to the Imperial parliament^ that nothing but^a union oould oiae^ 
the evil. 

. H the plan we have just traoed was not, at tiie outset^ litttdly- 
laid down in tiie cdonial-offioe, it is indubitable thai Hm ideft-oP 
it influenced, day by day beocmiing more definite, tito lidnistb^ 
rial mind; and at t^e point of time we have now i^eaohedy Mr. 
BUice had almost pensuaded the cabinet of the urgency theiie WM^ 
to propose the measure to the British l^slatuiie. This expimm* 
wherefore to all the demands of the repreeentaUve chunbeVy bow* 
reasonable soever they might be, the council, under the mBjfi,»' 
radon (^ Judge Sewell, called out indignandy, that' seditloii'was 
brewing and treason hatching I 

So as Lord Dalhousie might be taught in time, that nogenerd' 
eiqpressions of peaoefiil int^ts, or vague words of good-wiU, wimU- 
lull the vigilance of the representatives of the peofde, tike 
reply to the address (which was drawn up in committee byMessTK 
Ouvillier, Taschereau, Neilson, Quesnel^ and A^ Stuart) ptroohdmie^- 
in precise terms, the wishes and intents of the chftmber in • regaxd 
to the great question of the time, the Budget. 

In the annual estimates, which were transmitted by- die esEeoib^ 
tive council, the dvil expenditure was divided into citt^oriee,- 
each corresponding to the various classes of functionaries and the^. 
nature of every ouday. The total sum of aU reached £45,000; 

The assembly discussed the whole, article by" article, maMti^* 
several retrenchments; and trying to recomHle the oetmeil tO: 
annual voting, adopted the plan of disposing of the parts of tbe 
budget by chapters. Of its own mere motion, without waiting to~ 
be invited by Lord Dalhousie, the assembly voted a civil list of 
£46,000. But by thus taking the initiative, it gave umbrage to 
the executive. The members of council, who judged that soma 
pitfall or other {embilche) lay under this unwonted financial V0huta»> 
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r^n^m, hastened to signalise Uie deficiencies in Uie supplies ilias 
proffered. A certain portion of the puMic revenue had already 
received a special. and permanent destination in virtue of pre-^s^ 
isting laws; and yet the assembly, in their appreciations, had 
taken it for granted that all mighty be done anew, and voted ac^ 
oordingly; doubtless because of a deterndni^on to bring eveiy 
thing connected with expenditure and receipts under its own 
direct control for the ftiture. The council viewed: this re80-< 
lution in the people's representatives, as a usurpation of power 
ajid' intrusive ambition, which cmght to be resisted and kept down; 
the council therefore rejected the assembly's civil hs^^ declaring 
«ihatit(tl^ council) had an incontestable right to conjoin in 
voting the supplies ; that this right extended to the option of 
acj04^)!ting or rejecting thcvrays and means devised by the asisembly 
and sent for the consideration of the council ; that any giiemt of 
money without the council's ooncurrence was in itself utterly nuU ; 
^thai the council would entertain no eoumerationof supplies till such 
weiQ first demanded by his Majesty's representative, nor if it were 
divided into chi^ters and items,^ nor if tiie divil list were not fiised 
for the whole reign of the king. Finally, that the council. would 
jtay no heed te any bill of supply initiated by the assembly, un- 
lesEM it were one relating to pa^^ents for its own maint^iance- 
S8 « constituted body, or else to meet some Unforese^ and ur^at 
<sall made upon its" 

The ass^nUy-men pron)|)lly replied, in sentiments expressed 
Ij. a great majority, of tb^ number, thlit the coundl was not enh 
iitled to prescribe and dictate to them- the mode <^ dealing, with 
tiba suppliesj or with any other measme^ and ; that any attempt, 
mi- its part to do so was a breach of their privileges-; that the 
BSBcrted right of initiating bUls by the council; in' that regard, was- 
oontrary to parliamentary usage and to the constitution/' 

The council, paying no r^ard to the foregoing protest, and 
pjsraisting in its resolution, rejected the assembly's bill. In order 
fthat the government should not be emburassed thereby, the 
cshamber, by a special vote, put the needM ftinds at its disposi^* 
Hon,; but Lord Dalhbusie intimated his opinion that, having ma> 
tnirely. considered the subject, the assembly's- gruit, without 
ooacnirence of the couneilY would be illc^g^l: {inntfiiemt). ThC'. 
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matter stuck there, the connoil ruling that no scheme of supplies 
should receive its sanction that did not grant the needM in a 
lump, and with civil allowances fixed for the king's life ; the as- 
sembly, on the other hand, persisting in its determination of 
voting by chapters, and only for each year : this witib the design 
of controlling the executive by the omnipotent money-power. Such 
a control, moreover, was essential to the existence of the assembly; 
because, to use its own declaratory words, " the outlay for state 
wants forms almost the entirety of our public expenditure." The 
military force of the government left to it, besides, a preponde^ 
ance considerable enough to make itself respected. The assembly 
willed, in brief, to assure to all its acts the most perfect independ- 
ence; it would not allow others to censure or intimidate its members. 
There is nothing, in fact, more humiliating to colonists, than, 
for their representatives to be exposed to insults heaped upon 
them by some governor, a total stranger to them, ignorant of their 
affairs, and yet whom bHnd chance has placed at the head of th9 
executive for the time. The censures inflicted on the assembly, 
by the Duke of Richmond, and the prefatory resolution passed 
by the council, were brought under review by the assembly ; the 
members voting, almost unanimously, on the motion of Mr. Neil- 
son, that those acts were done in violation of their incontestible 
rights and privil^es, being an assumption of power contrary to 
the laws and to the constitution itself. In terms of another reso- 
lution, the assembly re-asserted its right, in voting the supplies, to 
adopt such a system, or follow such an order of things, as was com- 
formable to its own ruling in the matter. 

The importance of the financial question had obliged the cham- 
ber to neglect several measures, but which it was resolved should 
be taken up early in the ensuing session. Time was found, 
however, for giving some consideration to the subjects of the crown 
lands, the public funds, &c., and the assembly nominated Mr. 
Stuart as its agent in London. In an address to the governor nu- 
merous abuses were pointed out, and the abolition of several sine- 
cures proposed. He was solicited, in particular, to withhold pay- 
ment of the salaries accorded to a lieutenant-governor who had 
never set foot in the country ; to a nominal but non-resident gov- 
ernor of Gasp^ ; and to Mr. Amyot, provincial secretary, for so 
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long a time as he fulfilled none of his functions. It was resolved 
further, that the presence of a Lower-Canadian agent in London, 
would be of manifest advantage to its inhabitants ; that no salaries 
should be paid to non-resident councillors ; that the conjunction of 
the charge of admiralty judge, with the functions of a judgeship " 
of the king's bench in one person, was improper ; and that the 
combining a judgeship in the king's bench, with the functions of 
a French translator, or with those of an auditor of the public ac- 
counts, was even more so. Lastly, the assembly solicited the go- 
vernor to apply a remedy to a yet more crying abuse, namely, a 
custom obtaining in the admiralty court, where the suitors had to 
pay fees to the judge although he received a salary from the state. 
These irregularities were so grave, that Lord Dalhousie promised 
to the chamber he would make the British ministry acquainted 
with their existence. But when resorting to a (sudden) prorogation 
of the legislature, he addressed the assembly in a way that left no 
doubt in the minds of the assembly-men, that the polity of the colo- 
nial-office was unchanged in their regard ; his lordship blaming them 
for wasting time in an exposition of constitutionalism, all the while 
leaving the executive destitute of suppHes, and postponing l^sla- 
tive ameliorations. 

Public approbation, however, ever backing the proceedings of 
the chamber, it now became plain that if one of the contending 
parties did not yield, a crisis would soon ensue. As M. Papineau 
was the most influential leader of the country party (Jes Cana- 
diens), the colonial-office, at the instance of Mr. Sherwood, tried 
to gain him over. Lord Dalhousie was ordered to receive him as 
a member of the executive council ; but, as the popular nominee 
knew well his single voice would find no echo at that board, he 
never took his seat; and, as the expected advantage to be derived 
firom a supplementary councillorship was never likely to be realized, 
it was suppressed in the year 1823. Mr. Hale, already a member 
of the l^islative council, and colonel B,eady, civil secretary, were 
nominated members of the executive council, at the same time as 
M. Papineau. 

The governor visited Upper Canada in the course of the year, 
under a pretext of examining the fortifiable parts of the colony ; 
but with the aim, in reality, of sounding public opinion, and re- 

VOLk III. — ^R 
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{XMrting its aeveral tendencies in botii provinoes, all in. yiew:{£ 

bringing about thdbr union. In winter ensuing (Beoember 11, 

1821)- he met the l^islature, and advertised the memb^n tihat it 

mp the desire of his Majesty they would yote the colonial iixni 

list allowance for the whole duration of his reign, such being the 

regular parliamentary practice. This new declaration would haye 

banished all hope of a reconciliation of dissidence on that (Kfae* 

rally vital) point between the assembly and the ministry, had taa^^ 

such existed. Still the reply of the chamber was reserved iaite 

tcHie, and carefully respectful regarding the constitution. Tha go» 

vemor, in rejoinder, intimated his hopes that aQy discnssioa on 

the matter would be calm and dispassionate ; but he declared, bk 

advance, that the according of a civil list, in the form prescnbed 

by royalty, would be a sine qud nan ; adding, that if such were, not 

voted by a maj<»?iiy in assembly, ik> harmony need be expected 

between the three branches of the government (la UgUlaUupt)* 

The representative chamber, however, was determined not to le? 

linquish the exposition it had begun of the ^ultiness (dtfoM^ 

of the government. When the budget was officially presented, Lord 

Dalhousie was requested to furnish a detailed statement of the eac* 

penses of the civil administration of the colony, sudi as th^ were 

fixed by the royal instructions of the years 1792^ 1797, 1810, and 

1818. He replied, that he believed it would be a betrayal of hia 

duty were he to send, for the inspection of the chamber, the couf 

fidential correspondence between the crown and its personal cepie- 

sentative in Canada. 

The members proceeded to examine the estimates sent, as not 
meaning to meet the demand made upon them by the governor 
with a sudden and absolute refusal, but temporise rather, and with 
that intent an adjournment was proposed; whereupon, M. Tasdie- 
reau (who had just been gained over) suddenly pr(^)osed to adx^t 
the financial rule laid down to. th,e chamber, in order that no i^- 
ther doubt should exist on the subject.^ The colonial-office had 

• The words in the French text (iii, 221) are, ". . . . pour faire dispa» 
rattre les doutes," which, if we apprehend the author's meaning rightly 
intimate that M. Taschereau was set on to make a proposal which was 
sure to be promptly rejected, perhaps with indignation ; and thus the 
ohamber be inadvertently surprised into a renunciation of its previona 
caution, and committed to an extreme course : {Hdqu.l)ir 
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brought mattens to saob a pass, that prompt and decisive means 
were wanted to attain its great end. Only five members voted 
in favour of Taschereau's motion. The majority, in n^ativing 
it, however thought proper to explain the motives that impelled 
the members to this decision ; which lurose, it was said, chiefly out 
of such considerations as we have already developed, and were of 
a nature not unconformable to the offer made to the executive in 
1810, and accepted by the Regent in 1818. These explanations- 
hfmng been embodied in an address to his Majesty, Lord Dalhousie 
nnkde^took to transmit it to London. Concurrently, the assembly 
ttominated Mr. Joseph Marryatt, M.P., as agent of the province, 
in Britain ; accompanying the appoinianent with a paper of very 
i^okiminous instructions for his guidance, when dealing with the 
'kovoBQ authorities and while communicating with his Canadian em* 
plojers. 

The council, apprehensive of the effects likely to result from this 
agency, hastened to declare that the assembly, in making such an 
Ql^pointment without the consent of the other branches of the co- 
lonial government {^igislature\ had taken upon itself a perilous 
authority; that to make such an appointment, was a direct breach 
c^ the royal prerogative, and an attempt to set aside the constitu- 
-^on. When Marryatt learned that a conflict of opinions had thus 
Allowed upon his appointment, he refused to act ; under pretext 
that it would be unconstitutional to do so, unless the charge were 
sanctioned by the council^ and the governor approved of the choice 
xnade. The assembly, meantime, persisting in its own course, re- 
fused, in despite of a special message from the governor, to vote 
sapplies, and even passed a resolution making the receiver-general 
personally responsible for whatever moneys he might pay to gov- 
^nunent order, if unsanctioned previously by the chamber. Matters 
liaving come to this pass. Lord Dalhousie judged that the artful- 
ness and reservations he had thitherto employed to gain his end the 
"betterj were no longer useful, and therefore determined to commu- 
nicate to the assembly-men the reply of the ministry to their de- 
mands of the year preceding. That reply, if sent to them at the 
opening of the sessi<m, would have occasioned an explosion. 
^' The lieutenant^veruor of Gasp^,'' thus wrote his lordship, 
referring to a denounced sinecure, '^ is one of the least dispensable 
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of our officials, and, instead of retrenching his salary, it onght to be 
increased. As for the provincial-secretaryship, care would be taken 
at the decease of the present holder of the place, to appoint a 
resident functionary. The colonial agency again had always ex- 
isted, and there was nothing that could bo laid to the charge of 
the present agent to warrant his discharge.*' The consideration 
of other matters complained of was, it would appear, postponed 
by the executive. 

There was a small minority in the council, the members of 
which, inforned of certain menaces beginning to be thrown out 
against the (French) Canadians, thought it would be advisable to 
make a demonstration in the sense of the opinions of the chamber 
on the civil list. Fearing the results of a too long stru^le on 
such a question, M. Debartzch proposed to revoke the resolutions 
of the preceding session. The majority exclaimed against such a 
retrogression. " How can we revoke our resolutions," demanded 
Mr. Richardson, " when a secret committee of assembly is at this 
time sitting, and deliberating perhaps at this very moment on the 
nomination of a governor ? yes ! meditating the dismissal Qrivo- 
catioii) of the one we now have, to be replaced by another of the 
assembly's own choosing ! A (permanent) conmiittee of assembly- 
men exists, unknown to several members of the chamber ; a thing 
unexampled in British history since the times of Charles I. That 
conclave is perhaps a second ' committee of public safety.* " 
Thus did this credulous councillor intimate, that a majority of 
the assembly had revolutionary designs. Several representatives 
present at these council debates, took umbrage at such charges, 
and imparted the sentiments inspired by them to their colleagues. 
M. Quirouet was one who reported what he had heard himself. A 
committee of five was forthwith constituted, the members of 
which drew up a report that became provocative of discussions 
evincing the profound antipathy existing between the two legisla- 
tive bodies. The report was adopted by a large majority of the as- 
sembly ; the language of Mr. Richardson being denounced as false 
scandalous, and malicious, also as tending to destroy the confidence 
of his Majesty in the loyalty of the people and their deputies. 
It was declared that such imputations as were thrown out in coun- 
cil, were a serious breach of the assemUy's privil^es ; and that the 
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council itself should seriously visit with punishment, severe in pro- 
portion to the crime, the wrong intended to be done by one of its 
members : lastly, the assembly admonished the governor that his 
duly was, to deprive the guilty party of the places of honour, 
confidence, and emolument, he held of the crown. 

Two addresses, conformable to the foregoing, were drawn up 
and sent, one to the governor, the other to the council. The 
former, in reply, said that the document contained matters of the 
gravest character ; that the resolutions adopted by the chamber 
appeared (to him) to be couched in language beneath the dignity 
of a deliberative body ; that they violated the privileges of the 
council and freedom of debate ; and, for these reasons, he begged 
to decline acting as he was called upon to do in the address trans^ 
xnitted to him. The council, on its part, declared that it would 
not be compatible, either with its honour or its rights, to enter 
upon the consideration of an alleged infraction of the liberties of 
sussembly, before that body should itself make reparation for the 
Isolation it had just committed of the privileges of council, by 
demanding the suspension of Mr. Eichardson from his functions, 
— presuming to subject a member of council to censure and pro- 
posed punishment I The chamber, returning to the charge, pro- 
t^ested against attempts constantly making to destroy all confidence 
in its honour and loyalty; and (thus) neutralizing its efforts for ad- 
vancing the public interests : finally, repeated its previous assertion 
of the incontestible right it possessed, of repressing abuses by 
every means that the constitution placed at its disposal. 

This conflict still further augmented public irritation. The as- 
sembly manifested too much susceptibility on the occasion. Good 
policy would have dictated to its members a course directly the re- 
verse of that it did adopt, as a proof of their own moderation. Mean- 
while the governor, seeing that they were not to be shaken in their 
resolution regarding the supplies, informed them that he intended 
to defray the costs of the government out of the funds which laws 
abready passed had put at his disposal. 

Concurrently with the agitation on parliamentary supplies, that 
of the division of the customs receipts, between Lower and Upper 
Canada, was debated. The trade of the latter province with Bri- 
tain could only be carried on through the former. The rule to be 
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observed in sharing the nett returns, had been made the a^bjedt <yf 
many difficulties and long discussions. In terms of the first wm- 
vention between the parties, concluded in 1817, Upper Canada 
received a fifth of the customs dues levied at Quebec. Fcfr some 
time anterior to the present (1822), the XJi^er-CanadiMig had 
been demanding a larger share, under pretext that their numbers 
had largely increased. To settle the matter, each province ap- 
pointed two commissioners, and the four had several conferences 
at Montreal, but without being able to come to an arrang^nent. 
The Upper-Canadians, instigated by our assembly's enemies, who 
mustered strong in Montreal, put forward high pretensions, de- 
manding, besides an augmentation of the quota allowed them by 
the treaty of 1817, £20,000 of arrears, the alleged amount of un- 
paid drawbacks ; also £10,000, a sum which, their commissioneis 
allied, was due to them previously to the foregoing agreemetnt 
being come to. Our commissioners repelled the first-indicated 
pretension ; and refused to enter into any oonsid^ation of 4lie 
two others, till ftiriher instructed. The Upper-Canadians then 
appointed an agent to repair to their mother country and demand 
an interposition of the home government in their behalf. Lord 
Dalhousie did not make known to the legislature till the foUow- 
ing session these difficulties, which might have furnished a hew 
reason for effecting a Union, towards which, people said, he was 
secretly inclined. This delay in communicating what he knew on 
the subject, was made a cause of reproach against him afterwards, 
as a betrayer of the interests of the province the king had confided 
to his care ; but he excused himself by alleging, that he had re- 
ceived authentic news of the affair when too late. 

The assembly, informed through the public prints of what was 
going on, hastened to protest, just before the session closed, against 
the claims of Upper Canada, in regard of the customs, imports, and 
to declare, that it was ready to sanction all arrangements that 
might be proposed for facilitating the transit of seaborne m^ohan- 
dise, by way of Quebec. Two days thereafter^ the governor pro- 
rogued the parliament. 

Messrs. Papineau, Neilson, and Cuvillier were the members of 
assembly who led the chamber in its opposition, on the finuioe 
question, to the colonial office ; whose behests, again^ were supported 
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by the governor and the council. Papineau and Neilson discussed 
principally, CuviUier vindicated them with figures (la comptahiliU). 
The trio proved that they were not to be taken at a disadvantage 
in matters of finance and taxii^ : but, if reason were on their side, 
power was possessed by the other ; and it was used to dissolve suc- 
cessive parliaments, with a view to intimidate (or weary out) the 
people's representatives. Scarcely had one session been allowed to 
exist its proper time, for a series of years past. It was needful 
that so anomalous a condition of things should have an end ; for 
public business was constantly in arrear, dud the public mind be- 
coming more and more unsettled. This embroilment of affairs 
finally became ihe philo-unionists' wished for opportunity. The 
dashing interests of the two provinces in regard of the customs re- 
venue became, in their eyes, a sufficing reason, in itself, for real- 
ising their favourite measure. Lower Canada, they allowed, was 
opposed to it ; but not, they averred, to the extent of resisting 
it by open revolt. Besides, if such a tendency manifested itself, 
the all-powerful influence of the Catholic clergy might be reckoned 
npon (it was intimated) for keeping it within safe bounds. In a 
word, the British ministry, ever urged on by Mr. Ellice and his 
firiends, resolved at length to execute their great project, and 
bring into the Imperial Parliament a bill for revoking the Cana- 
dian Constitution of the year 1791, and re-constituting once more 
&ke gov^nment of the colony. 



CHAPTER II. 

FIRST UNION PROJECT. 
1823-1827. 

A Union of the two Canadas desired bj the British-derived inhabitants of 
Montreal. — oncerning their agent,Ellice. — This merchant's history.— 
The Union project brought in clandestinely to the Imperial Parliament. 
— Parker soands the alarm. — Sir James Mackintosh and Sir Francis 
Burdett arrest the farther progress of the Union Bill in the commons. 
Nature of its provisions.— The project adjourned. — Sensation its in- 
troduction to parliament produced in the two Canadas. — ^Petitions 
against it: Messrs. Papineau and Neilson sent to London. — ^Th^ 
draw up an able memorial on the subject for presentation to the gov- 
ernment. — The ministry abandon the measure. — Communications be- 
tween Messrs. Ellice and Papineau. — Estimation of the former, by Sir 
James Mackintosh. — Opinion of Sir Francis Burdett on the Union. — 
Interview of M. Papineau with Earl Bathurst. — Opinions of statesmen 
as to the probable duration of the American federation. — ^Amount of 
the Caldwell deficit. — Religious affairs. — Lord Dalhousie visits Eng- 
land and returns. — The supplies refused. — ^Insulting discourse of the 
governor in proroguing the chambers. 

At all times, a desire for the union of the Canadas had been the 
secret wish of the British party in Montreal, its hostility to the 
French-descended inhabitants daily increasing, proportionally to 
its desire to domineer over the latter. Avarice, no less than am- 
bition, nourished its hatred to our race ; that hatred finding an 
answering sympathy in Britain itself through national and religi- 
ous prejudices common to both, aided by calumnies against the 
objects of their mutual dislike. The Anglo-Canadian party bad 
the exclusive sympathy of the British people ; the colonial minister 
received all his inspirations from its members, and the governors 
always threw themselves into its arms, in order to secure its sup- 
port for themselves, and be assured of its influence in London, 
where the Grallo-Canadians had never ceased to be looked upon as 
aliens. 

It will have been perceived that the governmental career of 
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Dalhoosie, ever since it b^an among ns, was of an unvarying 
character, and seemingly all traced out beforehand. He, in fact, 
enunciated his ultimatum [son dernier mot) in his first discourse 
to the chambers. " No concessions shall be made ; and the reso- 
lutions of the Assembly will be treated merely as so many defen- 
dant's memorials, making a stage in the progress of the great 
process getting up against the colonial deliberative body, to be 
tried before the parliamentary tribunal of Britain, the (antici- 
pated) sentence to be, abolition for the former.'* This predeter- 
mination it was which occasioned the deadlock of 1822 ; including 
the refusal * of supplies by the assembly, and the quarrels be- 
tween Lower and Upper Canada. 

From two centres, and for diverse reasons, issued the accusa- 
tions against that chamber, wherein were reposited the public 
spiritedness, the sympathies, and the interests of the French- 
Canadian people. The ultra British party had always longed for 
a union, as was well known, with the intent of swamping the 
latter entirely. It was with that end in view that Lymbumer 
protested, before the house of commons, against the division of 
the province, in 1791. But in 1823, when Messrs. Papineau 
and Neilson, knowing that his sentiments had undergone ac hange 
during the intervening years, sought an interview with him in Lon- 
don, hoping to engage him to aid them in forwarding Lower- 
Canadian views, he observed, " I have now by me several letters 
firom old friends in Canada, who have made reference to our 
mutual attempts, in days long past, to prevent the colony from 
being parted into two provinces : that division was an error in 
itself, for an amalgamation of the two races would have been 
effected more speedily without than with such a separation. But 

* Thus runs the author's French text, in the second paragraph of the 
present chapter : — '^ On a pu voir depuis son arriv^e la marche de Dal- 
housie a 6t6 r^gulalre et comme trac^e d'avance. II a dit son dernier 
mot dans son premier discours anx chambres. Aucune concession ne 
sera faite ; et les resolutions de I'assembl^e ne sont recneillies que ponr 
senrir de pieces dans le grand procds qn'on se propose d'intenter a ce 
corps d^lib^rant devant les communes de I'Angleterre avant de le faire 
dispara!tre. De IsL la situation des choses en 1822 : refus de subsides 
et querelles avec le Haut-Ganada.'' in, 226-7. 
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it woold be anjtist, now-a-days, to undo what was done ; fer, flsdoe 
then, distinctive habitudes have taken root, separate interests kaife 
grown up, and a new legislation has been founcked. I, thearelitfe, 
have advertised mj firiends aforesaid, that so far from sostidfiiit^ 
the views they take of the matter at the present time, I shaU eat- 
ploy whatever influence I possess over the minds of public m^ 
here, to make the renewed enterprise miscarry ; for I do not Irish 
the imperial government to stultify itself, or become liateAd 
(pdieiux>) in America/' If Mr. Lymbum^ were now cine of the 
auti-unionists, others had taken up (and were turning to aoootiiit) 
the opposite ideas he once maintained so stOutiiy. The NcvA- 
West Company, too, which had much influence in LondoB-, kadHsf 
its resident directors in Canada, Messrs. Richardson atid Mao- 
Gill, two of the most enthusiastic members of the BritiiEdli plirty. 
Mr Ellice, whose father became a leading trader in the ooloniy, 
after being a clerk to the Lotbini^res, had bought from ihsA ftoDuIy 
their seignory of Beauharnois. By a train of hioky ehiiBedS, 
Ellice junior had become a person of consequence in £nglaiid. 
From Canada he passed to the West-Indies, and thore mavried a 
daughter of Earl Grey, widow of a military officer. In lAer 
years, his Lordship became the leader of the whig party-; imd 
Ellice, though a man of no talent, through his fr^mily <M>nneadoiiB 
became an influential personage. Although passing for a {" trve 
blue '') whig in Britain, Ellice became the intermediaiy of the 
Oanadian tories with the tory cabinet in London, inord^tonndo 
the work of Pitt ; and he it was who, in 1822, finally induced Ihe 
ministry to bring into the commons the union bill of thiit year. 
The latter were on the point of adopting it, for all was going on 
swimmingly towards that consummation, when an ex-trader of 
Canada, named Parker, became aware of what was in {»>ogre6S. 

This person, who had neither talent nor influence, was yet re- 
doubtable through the mortal disHke he had for Ellice, whom lie 
had accused, in times past, of divers frauds, in his speculaticms 
with other traders. Parker lived retired in England, upon a 
fortune he had made in Canada. As soon as he found out that 
the Union bill, then passing through its early stages in parlia- 
ment, was the bantling {ceuvre) rather of Ellice than of the ma- 
istry, he hastened to tiie colonial-office, aiid denoiuioed it for tbe 
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woit of a 80onndrel (fripon): but no attention was th^e paid to Ms 
representations. They fbund, however, more acceptance with Sir 
James Mackintosh, Sir Francis Burdett, and some other (distiu- 
gnished) commoners. An opposition was got up against the hill, 
and it was thrown out on the second reading. It was at this 
•time were heard those strange expressions, emanating from Mr. 
Wilmot, a member of the cabinet : * " I implore the house to 
pass this bill at once. If it be postponed tiU next year, so many 
petitions against it will be poured in, that it will be all but impos- 
sible to carry it, however beneficial its proviaons are, even for 
ihose who will resist it, through ignorance or prejudice. It is of 
the greater consequence that it should become law, if only to solve 
the difficulty which has arisen thrOu^ the contestations of the 
le^dative council and provincial assembly of Lower Canada." 
Despite this earnest official adjuration, Sir James Mackintosh and 
Ids friends successMly persisted in their opposition to the mea- 
Bure, which thus got shelved, for a year at least in any case. 

The bill, thus disposed of for the time, mruch abridged colonial 
freedom in general, and that of Lower €anada in particular. It 
gave to the latter a far smaller modicum of representation than 
to the upper province. It vested in the council — a body of 
<Srown nominees — the privilege [droit) of taking a part in the dis- 
cussions of the people's representatives. It abolished the use of 
the French language (in the debates and public acts of the legis- 
lature) ; and limited the teligious liberty and rights of the ca- 
tholic (Canadian) church. It restrained, too, the right of the 
iissembly touching the disposal of the imposts levied for state 
uses. Briefly, the whole measure was drawn up with i^e most 
hostile feeling to us, and with a decidedly retrogressive spirit : 
had it passed, it would have reduced every Fr^ch-Canadian almost 
to the abased state of an Irish cathoUc. 

Intelligence of the furtive introduction of such a measure as 
that to the commons house of parliament, created a profound sen- 
sation in Canada. A cry against the perfidy of its concoctoi^ 



* A mistake. Sir Eardlej Wilmot could not be a member of the ca- 
binet. He was at thai; time, we belleye, Under-Secretary of state for the 
oolonies. — B, 
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forihwith arose : " There could be no longer any doubt as to the 
nature of the ministerial resistance to the will of the country 
r^arding the (vexed) question of the supplies. The aim of all 
became too apparent !" Still, good-will for the British people was 
not quite extinct in the Canadian breast. Public meetings, how- 
eyer, were immediately convoked, in all parts of Canada, to enter 
a protest against the conduct of the home government on the oc- 
casion ; and committees of remonstrance were organised to draw up 
and transmit petitions, signed by or in name of the French-Cana- 
dian people, for presentation to the imperial parliament, to stay 
the progress of the measure then (supposed to be) under its con- 
sideration. Montreal and Quebec set the example.* On the 
14th of October, a counter-demonstration took place at Montreal, 
at a meeting of the unionist partisans, Mr. Eichardson acting as 
chairman in this their first public meeting. Several of the per- 
sons present on the occasion uttered discourses, in the course of 
which they voiced, without restraint, to their antipathy against 
the French Canadians ; some of them giving vent to a pent-up 
hatred which they had long concealed. Of this species there was 
a remarkable exemplar in the person of Mr. J. Stuart, the very 
man who had been previously designated, so many times, by the 
assembly as worthy of becoming its agent in London ; but who 
now discredited its choice by disclaiming sentiments which be once 
professed to vindicate with the utmost ardour. " The reasonings 
of the French-Canadians," he now said, " are founded either on 
prejudices, which ought to be extirpated; or on (petty) local 
interests, which ought not to be taken into account in the settle- 
ment of the present question.*' As if the language, the lawB> 
the institutions, of a people (to use the words of the Spectator), 
could be rightly classed as " prejudices " 1 A portion of the 
British-derived inhabitants, settled in the new townships (can- 
tons) of Three-Rivers and Montreal, near the American north- 
eastern frontiers, followed the example set them by their compa- 
triots of Montreal. But in Upper Canada, a majority of the 

* The Montreal meeting took place, Oct. 7, 1822 ; it was presided by 
Messrs. Gny [Gugy 7] and Yiger. That of Quebec was holden Oct 14. 
In both towns, committees were nominated by those present 
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inhabitants pronounced against the projected union; declaring 
generally that they were well content with the constitution as it 
then stood, expressing a desire, at the same time, that it should be 
transmitted unimpaired to their posterity : remarking, also, that 
the Union bill then in parliament would abridge, instead of ex- 
tending, their rights and liberties. This (unexpected) opposi- 
tion disconcerted the unionists, who began, in a short time, while 
they were waiting the result, to despair of their cause. 

Meanwhile petitions, crowded with opposition signatures, were 
getting up ; bearing the names of seigneurs, magistrates, ecclesi- 
astics, officers of militia, farmers, traders, &c., to the number of 
60,000 and upwards. In contradistinction to the petitions of 
their adversaries, those of the remonstrants were couched in be- 
fittingly moderate language, and solicited only that justice should be 
done in the case. It sufficed them, that the truth had been stated 
by their exponents with the calmness and gravity the occasion 
called for ; their motives being good, their cause sacred, and the 
proffered reasons why " the bill should not pass," likely to carry 
conviction to the mind of judges called on to proscribe a people 
without allowing them an opportunity to show cause against the 
infliction. These petitions were transmitted to London, during 
the recess of the provincial parliament ; the representative branch 
of which, as soon as it should be allowed to meet, would, as a 
matter of course, lift up its voice against the Union project, in 
name of the whole country. They were confided to Messrs. Papi- 
neau and Neilson, as were also those, drawn up in a kindred sense 
transmitted from Upper Canada. Not waiting for what might 
ensue, the governor convoked the parliament for early January, 
1823. M. Papineau, president of the assembly, being absent, a 
substitute had to be found; and M. Valli^res de St. R^al was, by 
a majority of votes, elected to fill the chair, preferably to Messrs. 
Bourdages, Viger, and Taschereau, proposed in succession by 
their respective friends for the presidency. 

The assembly immediately entered into a discussion on the 
Union bill, and passed the most energetic resolutions in its denun- 
ciation. Mr. Ogden, leader of the unionist party (I' opposition) , 
proposed an amendment in its favour. " The Canadians,*' said 
he, " can have no hostile feeling against the subjects of their own 
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sovereign, nor, by conseqoenoe, any repugnance to adopt tlie lanr 
guage, the manners, or habitudes (caractire) of the great &nuLy ; 
or to form, for the interest of all, one dependency out of ibe twa 
provinces. The union between England and Scotland had the 
happiest results. The interests of the people of the two Oanadaa 
ought to be the same. It is true that gcoundless prejadices werft 
given up, in order that harmony should prevaiL It is unneoeft- 
sary to explain what has occasioned the alarm taken at the mett 
sure submitted to the house of commons ; that, as the govern- 
ment- knows, has been caused by jealousy ; by distrust of tiie 
honour, of the r^rd for justice, which really actuates tiie ezecor 
tive ; that evil is due alone to those who, with too much su«of|H^ 
awaken the ^^prehensions of the ignorant and inconadecate. II 
is, sometimes, the. duty of legislators to benefit the many, evea m 
their own despite.''* 

Mr. Ogden's amendment was not entertained, as its tenor wis 
in direct opposition to that of the resolutions adopted just previ- 
ously ; and only three other members adhered to its t^ms, when 
the mover appealed to the assembly against the dedunoa <^ tlie 
president which ignored it. 

* Aj ! 80 says every one now, as well as did Mr. Ogden. Bot, this 
time a century ago, opinions on the subject, in both of the '* paired noi 
matched!^ British kingdoms coupled by the act of Union (or disunion) oot- 
niptly and treacherously consummated in 1707, were yery much dlTided 
indeed. Thirtj years before 1760, again, the Union with England, atill 
stank so much in Scots nostrils, that there was not a true man in North 
Britain who would not have parted with a finger from either of his 
hands, could the dear fatherland have been thereby disenthralled from 
Bnglish oppressions and insolencies. Talk of French-Ganadlan or even 
of Irish '* wrongs," (except as regarded religion in the latter case) j 
they were justice itself, if put in comparison with the grievances and 
humiliations the Scots had to endure for half a centurj posterior to the 
Union epoch. Scotland, up till the close of the 18th centurj, made her- 
self what she then was, and still is— one of the best-considered, if not 
the most considerable nations of Europe — not by the grace of England, 
but in spite of her. The English people as a people (then: rulers being 
nsually somewhat exceptional in spirit), ever did their best — and worst 
—to keep their fellow-subjects of North Britaui in the back-ground of 
every field, but that of war. — B, 



The l^islativ^e Gonnqil: Uself) mtimidated by tiie all bat uai- 
Torsal puMio deittonatrations a^ilnst tibe measure, declaxed, after 
prolonged discussion, against the union of the two Canadas ; (but. 
only) because, if effected, it might embairrass the adxnini^tration. 
Aa the assembly had done, it sent addresses on the subject, in that 
aoise, to Messrs. Papineau and Neiltion, lor transnuasion, ooe to, 
the king, and one of two others &r each house of parliament. These 
were not voted^ however, without some opposition; for the most; 
avdent unionists in the council, Messrs. Eichardson, Ryland, 
Gbrant, Irvine, McKenzie, and FeHon, protested a^nst the resp. 
ludon come to by the minority ; the latter,, for once, setting themr 
selves in direct opposition to the secret poli^ of the colonials 
<Ace. The editors of the Canadian Tirne^ of Montreal, al^o, in 
accord with thesis protesting councillors^ prioted diatribes (ar- 
ticles violenU) against Ihe majorities in the two chambers ; which 
Btriotures provoked the afisemUy to order the writers or printers 
(^ th^ to be arrested as libellers ; but their persons were (for- 
tunately) out of the assembly's jurisdiction. 

During the iuterval, the settlers in the Easteru Townships, imr 
pelled by government ageute, complained that their interests had 
been negfected by the Lower-Canadian legislature ; and demanded 
that they should be represented therein. Lord Dalhousie there* 
upon recommended, that the Imperial Parliam^it should be ap- 
plied to, to enable thia to. be done. The governcxr, in a despatch 
dated April 5, 1825, to the colonial minister, approved also of the 
oouncirs having rejected the bill passed &r increasing the general 
representation. The authorities knew not what step to take, ia 
order to neutralise the numerical preponderance of the French^ 
Canadians in the assembly, or how to augment the number of the 
representatives of British origin : the members of the latter race 
already much exceeding what the relative amount of the Anglo* 
Caoadiau populatioa of the lower province warranted. Never- 
theless, \hQ assembly . accorded the right of refwesentatioa to the 
Slastem Townships ; which were, for that purpose, detached firom 
the districts of Montreal and Three Rivers, and erected into the 
electoral district of St. Francis : in wldch, also, were established 
courts of law, and judicial jurisdiction, having the village of Sher- 
iMooke &r its central point (thef-lim)* At the »)licitatioa of the 
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&ct, used every effort to cause the assembly's desire to be frus- 
trated. The leaders of opposition being intimate friends of the 
receiver-general, attending at his feasts and sharing in his (seem- 
ing) opulence, were induced for these reasons, added to class sym- 
pathies (jsympathie de caste), to back his pretexts,' and sustain 
whatever reasons he chose to assign, for reining (or delaying) to 
Aimish to the assembly the financial information they usually 
demanded of him. But all things have an end ; and Caldwell 
was obliged to announce, in 1822, that he had no more funds to 
defray charges for part of the year yet to come. The chamber 
declared that the receiver-general ought to have in hand, by esti- 
mation, at least £100,000 ; and that it would sanction no further 
reimbursement, to favour unconstitutional operations. This re- 
fuasif which on any other occasion would have led to a wrangle, 
(une crise), was received almost without a word of complaint by 
the executive council, which evidently wished to eschew(for the time) 
a feud with the assembly, and even, contrary to custom, testified 
its contentment with the sessional business that had been transact- 
ed. The governor, on his part, upon proroguing the parliament, 
said, " I have seen with satisfaction that the different subjects sub- 
mitted for your consideration in the course of this session, have 
been discussed with all that diligence and attention which the peon- 
liar circumstances of the province so much required It only 

remains for me to offer my warmest thanks for your assiduous and 
laborious attendance. The hopes I lately expressed to you have 
been folly realised ; and I think it must be gratifying to you to be 
assured, that I esteem the result of the session to be at once hon- 
orable to yourselves and useful to your country." But, at the 
same time, he deprived Mr. Neilson, jun. of the governmental 
recognition of his newspaper as the official Qazettey and bestowed 
it on a new journal, which he caused to be established in Quebec, 
under the direction of Mr. Fisher, one of the editors of the New 
York AUnon. He thus punished the son for the opposition {can- 
duite) of the father; and, at the same time, set up an organ 
under his own patronage, upon which he could always reckon for 
inserting his communications, and defending his acts. In this 
regard, he followed home precedents. But every British minis- 
try, which has its hired journals to maintain cabinet opinions, is 

Vol. m.- 
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responsible to parHament for its aots ; so that^ after aD^ miniB- 
terbl newspapers are but exponents of the political party which has 
a majority in the two houses, and is in power for the time. In 
Canada, on the contrary, (such) responsibility not ezistuig, aod 
the government not being (necessarily) sustained by a majorily, 
the official journal, far from becoming more influential throng the 
direct countenance of the exeoutiye, is likely to lose it as soon as 
it begins to advocate unpopular doctrines; and this reBuhBadnol 
long to be waited f6r in the present case. 

Messrs. Papineau and Neilson had been receiTed in London 
with distinguished consideration. The unanimity among the Oft^ 
nadians (in repudiating the Union bill) at first stayed the aotioft 
of the ministers, and they promised to withdraw tiie measure. At 
the first interview the two delegates had with under-^ecretaiy 
Wilmot, he said to them, '^ Best assured of the truth of what I 
now say, but you need not repeat it : the government desiroB thai 
there be no further discussion (bruit) in parliament on the Union 
subject, and it will not be proposed for this session." Theiy has- 
tened, nevertheless, to conmmnicate this assurance to Sir James 
Mackintosh, who congratulated them on the turn affidrs had taken; 
assuring them that they might rely on the cabinet pledge tkns 
given. 

They had already solicited the aid of the party called " the 
Saints,'' composed of dissenters.* They now, at the instance of 
the colonial under-secretary, abstained from sending in petitions 
for presentation to the two houses of parliament, and contented 
themselves with remitting to the minister a memorial detailing tiie 
reasons which the Canadians had for adhering to the constitu- 
tion of 1791. 

It was advanced, in this memorial, that nine-tenths of the in- 
habitants, and all the constitutional authorities of the colony, re- 
pudiated the ministerial measure, because it was pr^nant with 
extreme danger. The memorialists enlaiged on the fidelity of the 
Canadians during the war of 1812-13 ; upon the difference exist- 



* This is a mistake. There were no (avowed) dissenters in the house 
of commons, till the " Corporation and Test Repeal Act " (9 Geo. 4, eh. 
17) was passed. William Wilberforce, the stoutest of Anglican lay 
champions, was leader of " the Saints " at the time mentioued.— JE^. 
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ing between Britisli social relations and those d Oanada ; also aA 
the eyils which wonld assuredly resnlt if political changes were made 
contrary to the declared wishes of the Canadian people. They 
intimated their opinion, that it was beneficial to subordinate pi^vin- 
ctes, having l^islatures, for their frontiers not to be over-extend- 
ed; they remarked, that tlie distance between the galf of St. 
Lawrence and the head-waters of Lake Huron was more than 
500 leagues ; that there was great diversity of climate in this vast 
range of territory, and consequently, that communications between 
its several parts were both difficult and costly, especially during 
winter-time ; whilst, in the like stretch of country, on the Ameri- 
can side, there were seven distinct states, each wiili independent 
fkcilities for self-l^islation and intercourse witibi their neigh^ 
hours.* 

** But it is not alone an account of the distances of j^ace, or 
varieties of climate, or seasonal vicissitudes, that the measure 
would be detrimental to Canadian interests. It is an acknowled- 
ged fact that not only are the laws which affect property and civil 
rights different in tiie two provinces ; but also their customs, habits, 
religion, and even prejudices, materially differ. The people hold 
firmly to whatever benefits they have been secured in the en<- 
joyment of, by Great Britain. The wisest, the most disinterested, 
^ most erudite legislator that ever was, would not be able to con- 
bine their scattered l^sm into one code, without unsettling the 
property holdings they have acquired, under diverse laws (at di^ 
fering times)." Messrs. Neilson and Papineau afterwards passed 
m review the various articles of the Union bill : i^ey protested 
against that which gave to Upper Canada a representation in as- 
sembly thrice greater than that allowed to Lower Canada, relatively 
to the population of each ; also against the too high property qua- 
Mcation demanded for membership, and inequality of proposed 
taxation. The article authorizing the governor to nominate 
(hybrid) executive councillors, entitled to sit and debate but not 
vote in assembly, was, in their estimation, a strange deviation firom 
British constitutionality ; and it was added, that the intent to 

* This memorial, drawn up by ICr. NeiUon with the aid of M. PapineaUj 
is one of oar ablest state papers. 
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to him 1 The assembly paid no regard to suoh a demand, made 
by a public peculator; and, adopting the sentiments ex- 
pressed in a report by a committee of the house, declared the 
home government responsible to the colony for his malversations. 
Further, in an address, on the subject, to the king, it was ex- 
plained that the mischief had originated while the colonial finances 
were under entire imperial direction, and, as all interference with 
them had been resented or evaded, those who wished to stay the 
^vil could not although they really tried to do so : therefore, the 
assembly confidently trusted to his Ms^esty for ordering justice to 
be done in the case. 

Concurrently, another fiscal agent, Mr. Perceval, collector of 
customs in Quebec, was accused of exacting undue moneys from 
traders. When the assembly asked for his suspension (till in- 
quiry could be made) it was met with assurances that he was a 
thoroughly honest, conscientious (inUgre)^ and diligetit office, 
one who conformed strictly to the laws and his instructions ; and 
tiierefore, all that could be done in the case, was to transmit to 
London a copy of the chaises made against him in Canada. It 
IB a notable &ct, that, at this very time, Perceval was defending 
himself against personal actions then before the local courts, whidi 
ended in his being cast in damages. 

The governor had been trying to sow divisions among the country 
party {le pourti Canadim), hoping at least, to detach from it some 
of. the more influential members. Nov. 23, 1823, he addressed 
to M. YalU^res, president of assembly, a memorial on the financial 
question, in which he exhorted it to let bygones be bygones, and 
tiie future only be cared for. The chamber accused Dalhousie 
of spending provincial moneys without l^islatorial authority. 
The charge was true ; but what if he did ? He could not help 
himself otherwise ; for the chamb^ itself refused to furnish need- 
ful supplies, and he was right not to take the perilous responsibi- 
lity of stopping the state machine altogether. He had done no 
more, in this r^ard, than Pitt (the younger) did in Britain 
before. Such was his defence ; to which he added a volunteer 
observation, that the late defalcation served to prove the necessity 
there was for auditing the public accounts annually. 

Dalhousie invited M. Valli^res to come to the castle every 
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ment should adopt snch measures as, it indicated, were proper for 
bringing it to an end. 

Dalhousie, meanwhile, applied to the assembly fbr a reimburse- 
ment of the sums taken from the military frind (caisse) to defray 
civil expenditure in 1822 and 1823, amounting in all to about 
£60,000. The assembly chose to look upon the governor's hav- 
ing recourse to Imperial moneys on those occasions as a personal 
favour accorded to serve the convenience of the (defaulting) re- 
ceiver-general, as that functionary had (meaning, ought to have 
had) £90,000 of a surplus in hand. It was argued, that if Cald- 
wellj in those circumstances, applied to the governor for aid, the 
latter might have assured himself that the man was insolvent ] 
and had betrayed his duty by not cashiering him at once. 

The assembly refused, also, to subscribe an address to the king, 
drawn up by the council, against the right, clsdmed by the Ameri- 
can congress, to the free navigation of the St. Lawrence. And 
as the " Canada Trade Act " vested in the governor the power 
of changing seigniorial tenures into landholding by ''free and 
common soccage," the Assembly presented an address to Lord 
Dalhousie, asking him, if he made any such changes, to leave out 
the French-Canadians (les hahitants) from such mutations, and let 
them follow the beaten track.* 

The rupture was now complete between the two chambers. 
The governor, not being able to obtain anything he had asked for, 
prorogued the parliament, March 9, 1824. 

His lordship next tried to revive ecclesiastical dissensions; 
and began by sending a memorial to the colonial minister, in 
which he observed, that, ever since the Conquest, the catholic 
bishop had exercised ail the rights of church patronage, by nomi- 
nating every one of his clergy (dans son clergi). He urged, that 
it was time such an abuse were rectified, as it deprived the king of 
a most impojrtant part of his influence, he being the head of that 

* * Thus we interpret the original of the above passage ; but lest we 
have misapprehended the author's meaning, we here subjoin his own 
condnding words : — " .... elle (la chambre) pr^senta une adresse & 
L. D. pour le prier, 8*il faisait ce changement, de laisser aux habitants le 
droit d'avoir des terres moyennant les charges et redevances ordinaires.'' 
m, 239.— J. 
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ciiarch [Hbe eatholic) as he was (chef) of all oth^ra.* Li another 
despatch dated Dec. 19, 1824, he maintained that to the Britasks- 
erown appertained, of right, all the prerogatives of the kings o^. 
France, arising from the liberties of the Gtdliean Churoh; and 
solicited that the royal authority thus devolving should be ea 
to him (the earl), to enable him to interpose between the 
and the Sulpioians, then at loggerheads. " The present 
bishop," he said, ''arrogated to himself independent power;" 
his lordship intimated, that ^* it is not too late to take the reins 
absolute power out of his hands ; and a considerable niunber 
his clergy wish that the government would do so." The earl 
likewise directed the attention of the colonial minister to a book, 
the author of which was M. Chaboillez, in which certain paSiu^ 
authorized a belief that the writer^s sympathies were in favour of 
the Sulpicians, and not of the bishop. 

Soon Bft&r the session closed, the governor left for Britain, 
leaving Sir F. Burton in charge, as his looum tenens. When te 
elections took place, in summer-time ensuing, the oppoation party 
had its numerical strength increased ; but it was not inclined to 
be hard upon the lieutenant-governor, for the assembly was aware 
of Burton's good intentions generally. They knew that he did not 
allow the councillors to persuade him to delay the convocation of 
the chambers to the latest mconent; nor, at their instigation, 
would he re^se when the time came to reeogam M. Papineau as 
president of the new assembly. Nor was any fault found 
with him when, thereafter, he refused to communicate to the 
chambers the despatch, relating to the finances, from the Prince 
Begent to Governor Sherbrooke, sent over in 1817. ' Still later, 
again, he was taken at his word, when he assured the assembly, 
that he could not find the ministerial despatches of 1820 and 1821, 
upon which was fi)unded what the governor had advanced on the 
same subject.f In the estimates which he sent to the chamber, the 
public expenses were not divided into variable and invariable cate- 

* We canaot believe, for a moment, that the "Eia^el wrote any such 
nonsense ; the only wonder is, that the author coald be induced to print 
80 absurd an assertion.--^. 

t Letter from Sir F. Burton to Earl Bathnrst; dated March 28, 1825. 
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gorien ; so that the whole mipplio0 ankod for oould bo soanned, tho 
items sanotioned or roAisod, and the total agreed upon, voted or 
disallowed, aooording to eireumstanoes. Every one began to have 
hopes that the financial difficulty was now solvod, as it wore, in 
advance ; and the lieut.-govemor himself shared in the momentary 
illusion. But there had been assigned to Burton, by the govom- 
ment, only a short-lived discretionary power, until his chief could 
resume his functions, and (fortifed by more precise instructions) 
strain to arrive at a goal which had been always kept in view. 

The immediate motive for Dalhousio^s visit to head-quarters was 
to personally inquire of the British ministers how tlioy meant to 
tot, now that their union project had miscarried for the time. It 
was not possible, after what had passed, that any similar measure 
oould be successfuUy smuggled through the two houses, as tlie oon- 
Ooetors of the late bill hoped it would ; therefore a roundabout 
way for attaining the desired end had to be sought for. Tlie 
governor meanwhile returned to Quebec, and early next year, Jan. 
21 ( 1 826), having re-opened parliament, he addressed a long dis- 
course to the members of assembly and council, which was, in its 
general tone, of a nature to oontinue tho illusion that Burton's short 
administration was calculated to conjure up. lie spoke of com- 
imeroe, of the administration of justice, of land registration, of edu- 
oation, and of charitable institutions. Tho chamber replied in a 
kindred spirit The governor rejoined, with an expression of his 
•ajbisfaction that his sentiments and those of the assembly were 
jIO much in accord ; and declared, that he expected tho happiest 
effeots would thenee result for the eommonwoal. At his sug* 
gostioa, the assembly voted an address to the king, soliciting the 
revocation of the ordinances of the Imperial Government changing 
the tenure of lands in Canada, and for introducing to tho province 
the laws of England. In this document it was observed, that the mo- 
tives whioh led the conquerors (^ m6tropole) to give a legislature 
to the province, ought to suffice for preventing the Imperial Oov- 
emment horn intermeddling with local legislation; that (if it did 
not thus abstain) it might commit grave errors, and cause great 
ii^justioe; and that, in the exeroise of supreme authority, it 
ought to respect its own work, by allowing the colonists to inters 
pret, in their own way, the powers hioh had been confided to 
them. 
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* At no time previously had any circumstance placed Lower 
Canada and its representatives in a more humiliating sitnalion. 
The influence of Mr, Ellice was patent under the veil of aigumen- 
tation of the colonial-office. But at the very moment when people 
thought that there remained no other subject of debate between the^ 
colonial and the Imperial government than the question of tenures^ 
that of the supplies surged up more menacingly than ever befoi 
While hearkening to the peaceftd words which Dalhousie pro! 
after his return, those persons not as yet quite assured by the mile 
administration of Burton, upon the occasion referred to had theirs* 
doubts removed, and concluded that all forther financial difficul- — 
ties would be definitively surmounted. So far from this being the ^ 
case, Earl Bathurst persisted still in denying the right of the as- ^ 
sembly to dispose of the entire revenue ; as will be manifest to 
any one who peruses a despatch from his Lordship, addressed to 
Sir F. Burton, dated June 4, 1825. The bill of supply, assented 
to by the latter, being good only for one year, the minister did not 
advise the king to withhold his assent to it; but he directed the 
governor not to give to any the like his sanction in future. The as- 
sembly, on its part, in an address to the king, reiterated its pre- 
tensions. About the same time M. Papineau, once more presi- 
dent of assembly, wrote a long letter to Sir James Mackintosh, 
entering into a detail of the abuses in the administration of the 
colony. " At the last sitting of the legislative council," said he, 
" eleven councillors, all but two being public fonctionaries, de- 
clared that the resolution of assembly making the receiver-general 
responsible for all payments made without l^islative authority, is 
an infraction of legality ; and they proclaimed the principle, that 
this officer is bound to act in accordance with the instructions 
which he receives from the executive council, and not with any 
orders laid upon him by either of the chambers." 

The parliament was prorogued, March 29, 1826 ; and was con- 
voked for Jan. 23, 1827. The governor communicated to the 
chambers the response of the lords of the treasury, which declared 



* There is an abruptness, at this torn of the author's narration, which 
the translator is of course not answerable for, as the text has been ex- 
aotlj followed, and nothing omitted.— B. 
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that they were not liable to pay for the defalcations of Caldwell. 
As a rumour was rife that other despatches r^arding the supplies 
had been received by Burton, and that Dalhousie would not con- 
fi)nn to them because they were favourable to the pretensions of 
the assembly, a copy of them was demanded by the latter. Dal- 
housie replied, that he would communicate their substance ; and 
added, " I feel every disposition to give the fullest information 
to the assembly on matters of public interest, but must decline to 
lay before the public the correspondence of his Majesty's ministers 
with the executive government of the province. I think such a 
course objectionable, in general ; and in this particular case, inex- 
pedient/' This reply was very imprudent; for it left on the 
minds of those to whom it was addressed, an impression that he 
had not imparted all that it was important to know, which yet 
the despatches contained ; and this feeling the assembly expressed, 
by calling into question the averments of the governor. 

The annual supplies were discussed, and voted in the same form 
as in the preceding year ; but not, as then, allowed to pass, for 
they were flatly refused. Sir Francis Burton, who was blamed, 
during the interregnum, as we have seen, for sanctioning a bill 
not conformable to the instructions passed from Sherbrooke to 
Dalhousie, and which was supposed to be in his hands for his 
guidance ; Sir Francis, we say, had written to Lord Bathurst that 
he was ignorant of their existence ; observing, at the same time, 
that they were not to be found in the secretary's repositories. The 
assembly-men, on their part, declared that they were willing to vote 
the supplies in the same form as that employed in the year 1825, 
but not in conformity to the estimates just presented. This 
declaration brought matters to a sudden issue. The refnsal of 
the supplies was .the most solemn censure that the country could 
pass against the administration. Lord Dalhousie so understood 
it^ for he prorogued the chambers the next day. Preparatory 
thereto he ascended to the council hall, with sword girt to his side, 
and followed by a numerous stafi^ glowing in scarlet and gold. 
" I have come," said he, " to bring to a close this session of the 

provincial parliament; being convinced that nothing likely to 

promote the public interest can be now expected from your delibe- 
rations. To you, gentlemen of the legislative council, who have 
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attended to your duties in this session, I offer my thanks on th^^ 
part of his Majesty, as an aoknowledgqoient of the r^ard whidi^^^ 
by your presence, you have shown to the welfare of your oonnLry_ *, 
and also of that proper respect which yon have manifested for th^^^c 
sovereign from whom your honours are derived. Gentlemen 
the assembly, it is painftd to me that I cannot speak my senti — . 

ments to you in terms of approbation and thanks Many 

of continued discussion of forms and accounts have proved 
vailing to clear up and set at rest a dispute, which moderation and. 
reason might have speedily terminated/' — He afterwards addressed, 
a long series of reproaches to the members of assembly present at; 
his call, too well calculated to irritate the public mind. 




CHAPTER III. 

CRISIS OP 182 7. 

1827-1828. 

^ew Crisis. — Address of M. Papineau, and of a portion of the members of 
Assembly, in reply to the speech of the Governor when closing the 
session. — Pablic Meetings. — ^Dismissals of Militia officers. — The Cana- 
dian press. — The Elections. — ^Meeting of Parliament. — ^The Governor 
refuses to acknowledge M. Papineaa as president of assembly .-—Par- 
liament prorogued. — ^Address of Dalhoosie's partisans to the King.— 
Pablic meetings convened everywhere. — Address to the King and 
to the Imperial Parliament. — Mr. Walker, editor of the Spectator^ 
arrested twice. — ^Messrs. Neilson, Viger, and Cavillier deputed to Lon- 
don with addresses from the (French) Canadians. — Mr. Gale sent 
thither also,with counter-addresses. — Canadian afR&irs discussed in the 
British legislature. — Speeches of Messrs.Huskisson, Labouchere, Hume, 
Wilmot, Stanley, and Sir James Mackintosh, in the house of commons. 
-^The address and counter-addresses of the contending parties referred 
to a committee ; the committee's report thereon. — Mr. Huskisson suc- 
ceeded, as colonial minister, by Sir George Murray. — The Committee's 
report entertained, but neither adopted nor rejected, by the house. — 
Sir G. Murray announces to the Canadian deputies, that measures are 
in contemplation (by the cabinet) for terminating the dissensions.—- 
Sir James Kempt succeeds Lord Dalhousie as governor. 

The violence of the Anglo-Canadian newspapers, and the high 
tone of Lord Dalhousie in his proroguing speech, announced a 
new crisis. Amid the perturbations of the time, ihe Quebec 
OazettCj still directed by Mr. Neilson, preserved a moderate tone, 
and expounded matters of public import with a calmness that 
eictorted the respect even of its adversaries. The principal assem- 
bly-men of Montreal district thought it their duty to reply pub- 
licly to the governor's late address, in the form of a letter to their 
constituents. This address, written with as much circumspection 
as the occasion called for, was signed by Messrs. Papineau, Heney, 
Cuvillier, Quesnel, &c. The aim of those who drew it up was to 
explain the conduct of the majority of assembly in such a way, as 
to tbrow all blame fbr paralysing l^slation on the shoulders of 
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the goveraor and his coiiDcillors. It tended to induce a re-deo- 
tion of the existing majority, upon a coming dissolution Ihat oould 
not he avoided. The document made a great sensation meantime, 
and became well-nigh a signal for a movement among the masses. 
The rural populations did, in fact, b^n to assemble. The reso- 
lutions passed on such occasions, measured but firm at the outset, 
became violent and accusatory. A new element of troublousness 
presently excited the popular mind to fury : this was a declaration 
by the attorney-general, that as the constitutional militia laws had 
then lapsed and not been renewed, the ancient ordinances for 
embodying the colonial forces necessarily revived; and Lord 
Dalhousie, following up this announcement, was proceeding to re- 
insitute the old colonial system of military defence. 

Such a reverting to measures employed in despotic times, was 
utterly incompatible with existing free institutions. The oppod- 
tion journals were on the alert ; they raised apprehensions that 
the retrogressiveness of the government would be realized rigor- 
ously, and that this polity would influence the apinroaching deo- 
tions. The government's dealing with the officers of militia was 
made a subject of animadversion. In effect, as some of them refused 
to command, and others to obey, not a few were dismissed 
altogether. These last were considered as political martyrs by the 
people. Still, a great majority of the militiamen conformed to 
the law, by attending at drill. Dalhousie, whose conduct would 
have been censured in Britain had disobedience been general un- 
der his sway, hastened to express his satisfaction at the militia, 
for the most part, answering to the call made upon them ; and soil- 
ed the occasion to express his expectation, that, maugre all the 
artifices which had been used to implant suspicious in the popular 
mind, the different fencible corps of the province never ceased to 
manifest that zeal, obedience, and subordination, which had ever 
distinguished Canadians in arms. He also replied, with warmth, 
to the sympathising addresses presented to him by his partisans, in 
Quebec, Montreal, and the Eastern Townships. 

Meanwhile, journalistic polemics were of a very ardent charac- 
ter ; while the discourses, spoken at public meetings, often breath- 
ed the most passionate (national) hate. The government journals, 
which ought to have been moderate in tone, if only for policy's sake, 
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Qfied the most insulting langaage in respect to ilie Frenoii- 
desoended people ; a fault which the exponents of the latt^ turned 
to aeeount, in proving that th^e was a rooted antipathy to their 
raee among the colonists ci British descent. 

Some French-Canadians residing in Piattsburg, N.Y., got up a 
newspaper there entitled VAmi du PewpU^ to indicate Gallo-Gana- 
dianism. Thus did its writers address their compatriots : — '^ Ca- 
nadians I chains are forging for you : it now appears that you 
are doomed to annihilation, or to be ruled with a sceptre of 
iron. Your liberties are invaded, your rights violated, your pri- 
vileges abolished, your reclamations contanned, your political 

existence threatened with utter ruin Now is the time tomani* 

fest your strength (re««0Mrcc«), to display your energy; and to 
convince the mother-country and the horde which, for half a 
century, has pkyed the tyrant's part among your homesteads, that 
if ye be subjects, ye are not slaves." 

The assembly, which during the interval had been dissolved, 
gained a complete victory in the elections. The country party 
{parti Canadien) was increased in number by several new mem- 
bers, despite an opposition got up in several places. In districts 
to the westward of Montreal, at Scnrel, at St. Eustache, several 
partisan riots took place, with some attendant disorders ; but 
still the French-Canadians carried the day. " The elections axe 
nearly over," thus did the Canadian Spectator comment on what 
was going on ; " the friends of our king, country, and constitu- 
tion have achieved a signal victory. The functionaries of Lord 
Dalhousie, and his whole governmental system, have been (prac- 
tically) condemned generally and formally." — This paper was 
edited by Mr. Waller, son of an Irish baronet, and a journalist 
of great talent. 

The governor, whose policy was thus solemnly denounced by the 
people's voice in this general election, grew only the more obsti- 
nate in adhering thereto ; and looked upon the opposition chiefs 
only as so many (incipient) rebels. As such, he vilipended them 
in a general order which he issued. 

The result of the elections, and the promulgation of the above 
general order, manifested the resolution the sev^al parties had 
taken to persevere in the course each had entered on. The oham- 

Vol. III.- 
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bers met on the 20th of November. The members of assembly 
having been summoned by an usher to the l^slativd council 
chamber, the governor announced that he would explain to them 
why they had been called together (thus early) so soon as they 
should have elected a president. The man of their choice he de- 
sired to be presented to him next day. 

M. Papineau was proposed by M. Letoumeau, M. Yalli^res de 
St. E^al by Mr. Ogden. Afler some discussion, the votes were 
taken ; when 39 members pronounced for Papineau, and only 5 
for Valli^res. This result proved that the government party in 
the chamber was almost null ; for some even of those who voted 
against Papineau, were no friends of the administration. - 

Next day the assembly-men repaired to the council-room with 
their president-elect, who informed the governor of the choice 
they had just made. The latter remained seated on the throne ; 
while the president of the council, in reply to the announcement 
made, informed the assembly that his Excellency, in his Majesty's 
name, disapproved of their choice ; enjoining them to elect someone 
else, and present him for approbation on Friday ensuing. This 
disapproval was not unexpected ; but, none the less, did it supjdy 
added offensive means to the opposition; a great majority in which 
determined to maintain the ground taken up. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the presidential chair remained vacant. On the proposition 
of M. Cuvillier, a declaration was made, that " the choice of a 
president of assembly ought to be free, and not subject to the ap- 
probation or disapprobation of the executive ; that M. Papineau 
had been properly chosen ; that the law did not make the gov- 
ernor's approbation indispensable ; and that the annunciation of it, 
upon such an occasion, was a mere formality." M. Papineau was 
then led to the chair,- and installed ; upon which the members of 
the (scanty) minority present retired. A deputation was sent, 
afterwards, to the governor, to inquire when he would receive the 
members in a body, as before. He replied, that he could listen 
neither to message nor address, until a new president were elect- 
ed and approved of. In the evening of the same day, his lordship 
prorogued the parliament : an act of firmness on his part which, 
the government journalists assured him thereafter, had eaved the 
country from a revolution. 
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-^'^lative cr -r 1 The opposition press was next taken to task. Judicia 

^■xplain to tli^ 1 tions were got up against one or more journals. At Mont 

'^' *^ s«>on as tlw^ I j'^y ^o^d ^^^ entertain the charges made; but anoth 

* ^^^ choice he '' « pliant, declared that there was ill^al matter to be foun 

^ ^ j Spectator of that city. Far from lowering' the tone of t! 

fJ t» ^-^tr^ ^ i sition prints, the action thus taken only served to inspi 

'i^, ^<^t€^ ^^ i writers. The people themselves began to get agitated, 

rij^ ^ '^^ ^^v 5 I meetings were holden in town and country ; and commit 

io.se r^^^^ ia I ganised for moving remonstrant resolutions, and voting s 

ration ^ ^^£ed I to the king and imperial parliament. The party which 

^^^/-iVk I ^ Balhousie, numerically weak in Canada but strong in 

of f » ' '^ irj'i^ I through its influence with the colonial-office, which had g 

( the r ^^"«* I ^•'^ every means for carrying out his coercive policy — i 

^^oii^ ^'^■^e ; / of the Dalhousie party, so to speak, met in Montreal, for 

'is jy^ . "^e^j i pose of concocting an address (through Dalhousie's med 

<?t^<:^ ^C^'jr M Britain — acDuntrynow constantly harassed by the imp 

^^. T^^^'^^ / of its intractable and restless colonists. It thanked the { 

j't $^ ^ § for " the noble energy he had manifested for imbuing 

^Q x^t*^'*^ § "with a British character, and for striving to put an end to 

e. ^^^ "^"-^ f cdons which distracted the colony." It expressed a hope, 

^^^e ' / acts of the Canadian assembly would induce the British j, 

Q^ ^ f length, to abolish a defective system of (mixed) colonial 

^ ■ snent, which experience condemned, and which the preteni 

£)rwaid by its representative branch had made intolerable 

The Dalhousie partisans located in the Eastern Towns 

elsewhere, in imitation of Montreal, drew up like address 

- fclift other hand, the partisans of the assembly continued t 

"Vritili ardour. A numerous meeting of them took place i 

which was presided by M. Jules Quesnel, a leading 

nrs. D.-B. Viger and Cuvillier were the chief speakei 

oocasion. Benewed addresses were adopted, for transmi 

-^Jie king and imperial parliament, in which the various a 

luB power, already imputed to the governor, on many o 

'Were reproduced, and denounced. 

Irritated more and more by these attacks, Dalhousie th 
intimidate the opposition journalists by re-arresting Mr. 
editor of the Spectator j when he was on his way to the a 
fiat this act did not prevent energetic addresses being 
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everywhere, wiih the same iwaiiimily aa at MontareaL Mesfn. 
I^eilsoii, Yiger, «nd CuyilUer were appointed as cl^uties, to r^p^ir 
Ui LondoB with these documente, tQ which 60,000 sigoatores wece 
attached at short notice. The police director of Mpntreid (ttr« 
Oale,^ as it would seespi) was sent to XiOndoa with the ooiuitW' 
(addresses, and despatches from Lord Dalhonsie, A report obt^i^ 
eii currency at this time, that a new division oi' the Canndas woidd 
he asked for; hy which the island of Montreal and the Ea^em 
Townships were tp be annexed to Upper Canada Qale WM ^ 
violent partisan of the ey^utive, His hatred for the FrenchrCa^ 
nadians was notorious \ and it was also known that he had written 
many articles for the Montreal Gazette, which had advocated tba 
Union project ; and the demand still made that such a m^asore 
should be effected, taking into account the semi-official chajcaQt^ 
of the journal itself, caused a belief that the call had been imi^ 
through its columns, by the governor himself, 

The departure of the Canadian agents with the addressee did 
not suspend the holding of public meetings, nor calm the fermeHN 
tation prevailing in the country. 

The governor, on his part, continued to deal rigorously witb 
magistrates, militia officers, and the opposition press. Several 
magistrates were displaced. The Gazette of Quebeo bereupoQ 
remarked, ^^ Let the country despise these new insults I It eiiA 
fearlessly leave it^ destinies in the hands of a Britieih king and g^r 
ernment" Although this journal was more moderate in ii» oppo- 
sition^ than the others, it did not escape prosecution^ Four a^ticms 
for libel were reused against its proprietor, because he had published 
resolutions adopted at public meetings. 

While Lower Canada was thus stru^Ung against ito govei^ 
ment, the Upper province was disturbed by like, agitations. The 
concurrence in opposition, of two populations of diverse origin, 
gave an adventitious weight to the complaints <^ each against tixe 
misgovernment which affected both. Before the addresses ecq^OB- 
ing it reached Britain, Mr. Hume had nmde allusion to the. dith 

* The aatbor designates Mr. Gkle as ^ ehef dela police de MontrM'^ 
Mr. Christie gives him his right title, which, waa ^*ehai;rBiftn of Hi* qaai> 
ter sesfdoBH '^idH^ dlllprlct of iim^- j^ufm^A 
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Tho oppoKiilon proM wait nozt inkon to tafik. Judicial aooura* 
tion« woro got up i4];iilnHt ono or moro JnurnalH. At Montroal, ono 
Jury would not ontortniii tho ohargoM nmdo; but nnothor, moro 
plinnt) doolarod that thoro wan ilK^al matti^r to bo found in tho 
Spectator of that city. Far from h)woring tho tono of tho oppo- 
lition priut^i, tho aotion thuM takon only iiorvod to innpirit thoir 
wrltora. Tho poopio thomnolvoii bogan to got agitatod. I^ublio 
mootingH woro holdon in town and oountry ; and oommittooH or- 
ganiBod for moving romoniitrant ronolutionn, and voting addrosiHW 
to tho king and imporial parlianiont. Tho party whioh support- 
ed Dalhoupio, numorioally woak in Canada but strong in Britain 
through its iniluonoo with tho ook>nial-offioo, whioh had givon tho 
oarl Qvory moanii for carrying out hin oooroivo polioy-^a portion 
of tho Dalhounio party, no tonpoak, mot in Montroal, for tho pur- 
poio of oonoooting an addrcw (through Dalhouaio's modium) to 
Britain — a country now oonstantly harassod by tlio importunaoy 
of its intractable and rostlcsM ooIoniHtH. It thanked tho governor 
for '' tho noblo energy he had maniToHUHi for imbuing Canada 
with A British character, and for striving to put an end to the divi- 
•ions which distracted tho colony/' It expressed a hopo, that the 
AOts of the Canadian assembly would induoe the British people, at 
length, to abolish a defeetive sysUnn of (mixed) colonial gt)vorn- 
ment, whioh exporienoo eondomnod, and whioh tlie pretensions put 
forward by its representative branoh had made intolerable. 

Tho Dalhousio partisans located in the fiastorn Townships and 
elsewhere, in imitation of Montreal, drew up like addresses. On 
the other hand, the partisans of tho assembly eontinuod to agitate 
with ariiour. A numerous mooting of them took plaeo in Mont- 
real, whioh was presided by M. Jules Quesnel, a loading oitison. 
Meurs. D.-B. Vigor and Cuvillior were tho ohief speakers on tho 
oooaaion. Konowod addresses were adopted, for transmission to 
Uie king and imporial parliament, in whioh tho various abuses of 
hla power, alroady imputed to the governor, on many oooamonB, 
were reproduced and denounced. 

Irritated more and moro by those attacks, Dalhousio thought to 
intimidate tho opposition journalists by ro-arrosting Mr. Waller 
editor of the Spectator^ when ho was on his way to tho assembly. 
Btti this act did not prevent enorgotio addresses being adopted, 
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system in all its strength, or rather in all its deformily. This 
system, and co-existent French jurisprudence {la ooutume de 
Paris), set up a bar against all progress." 

The minister then adverted to the intention which (George II 
had, after the Conquest, of sending British colonists to Oanada, 
under promise of giving them a representative government and 
establishing the laws of England. " Every effort was made," he 
said, '^ to introduce British jurisprudence and make it paramount, 
up to the year 1774. Judges were sent out to administer it ; 
but no l^islatnre was established, on account of the insurrections 
which supervened, soon aflerwards, in the adjoining provinces. 
To conciliate the Canadians, the intended full substitution of 
English legism was departed &om, and English criminal law 
only took place of that of France. The continued use of 
French law and custom was confirmed ; the catholic religion was 
recognized as the faith of the majority ; and, instead of the Fr^ooh 
system of taxation, the far less onerous British mode was established. 

" The declaratory act of 1778 gave to the colonists the right of 
taxing themselves ; and this right was confirmed by the constitu- 
tion of 1791. All imposts were to be levied by consent of the 
legislature only ; while Upper Canada was separated from the lower 
province, with the intent that the former should have the institu- 
tions of a British-founded colony. But a fault was committed at 
that time, in apportioning the electoral districts (colU^es Hecto- 
ravxjy not in accordance with extent of territory, but in ratio of 
the population ; which arrangement had the effect of giving to the 
seigniories an undue proportion of representatives. 

" There remains for consideration another difficulty, of a yet 
graver character : the control of the colonial l^islature over ihd 
public expenditure. The imposts which replaced French taxation 
were applied, in terms of the act of 1774, to the payment of civil- 
list allowances and to defray the cost of the judicial administra- 
tion. Their avails amounted to £40,000, with fines and confis- 
cations. Other taxes, imposed by the legislature, and left at its dis- 
position, touch a total of about £100,000. The assembly claims the 
control of the entire revenue ; and, also, the tight to decide who 
are the proper parties, in public office, to be salaried out of the 
£40,000 just adverted to. The crown does not admit of that pre- 
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tension, which, in fact, is founded neither on law nor custom ; 
and the assemUy, on its part, refuses to grant the annual supplies 
in view of forcing the executive to accord to the representative 
body the absolute control of the whole public income. Such is 

the question at issue between the two l^slative chambers 

England is the parent of many colonies, one of these is now 
among the greatest and most flourishing empires in the world ; by 
that and others, we have carried our language, our free institutions, 
and our system of laws, to the most remote corners of the globe. 
What we have thus planted is now taking root, and what we now 
foster as colonies will be, no doubt, one day or other, themselves 
free nations, the communicators of freedom to other countries. 
If I am told that for this we have made great sacrifices, I say, let 
it be so, for, in sjHte of those sacrifices, England remains, for its ex- 
tent, still the most powerful, the most happy nation that exists, or 
efver has existed. I say, moreover, that we should be well paid 
fi)r all the sacrifices we may yet be called upon to make, if we are 
to add to the rich harvest of glory we have already reaped, by being 
the parent of countries in which the same happiness and prospe- 
rity that has distinguished this country will, I trust, for many 
ages to come, be enjoyed. That will be our reward for establish- 
ing our superfluous population, not only in America, but in other 
quarters of the world. What can be a prouder feeling for English- 
men, than that England has done its duty to the World, by at- 
tempting, and successfully too, to improve it ? Whether Canada is 
to remain for ever dependent on England, or is to become an inde- 
dent state, — ^not I trust, by hostile separation, but by amicable ar- 
:Tangement, — ^it is still the duty and interest of this country to im- 
1)116 it with English feeling, and benefit it by means of English 
laws and institutions." 

This discourse was very adroit ; the minister dissimulating the 

::financial question in addressing the British commons, among 

"^hom the unlimited voting of supplies is a sacred right; and 

~Aen, as above, artMly dilated on the credit that would redound, 

Britain could but make Canada a country as English at heart 

it was in name. The whole policy of the colonial-office, indeed, 

^^ended to that end ; and Huskisson, never distrusting its reason- 

bleness any more than doubting its feasibility, naturally ap- 
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probated the existing colonial administration ; also eaqpresskag Im 
disaf^oral, in the strongest terms, of the agitation got up against 
it among the inhabitants. Eaeh gov^mor^ in suocesskm, had in 
fkctdoneno more than fi>Uow orders from head-qnarters; and 
the appoinUnent of Lord Dalhousie, soon afterwards, to the got- 
ernor-generalship of India, snfficientiij proved that his conduct in 
Canada was not only approved there, but was thought worthy of 
recompense. We need not wonder, therefore, that the colonial 
minister raised his voice against the discontentment of those pot 
under the Dalhousie sway, for it was a grave (practical) censure 
of the minister's own faults and those of hk predecessors. 

A distinguished commoner, of Fren(^ descent, Mr. Labouchere, 
stood \ip in defence of ihe Canadians, and vindicated energeti- 
cally the claims they put forward ; denouncing, at the same time, 
the hostile prejudices against them of an alien race of felfow- 
colonists. '^ I look upon the act ^ 1791,'' said he^ ^' as the Magna 
Charta of Canadian freedom. I am of opinion, that if the inten- 
tions of Pitt and his coadjutors had been better followed out by 
those who came afb^ him and them. Lower Canada would have 
attained to that height of prosperity they destined £:>r that pro> 
vince ; and that it would, at this hour, be in the enjoyment of the 
concord and tranquillity its connection with Britain must have 
assured to the inhabitants. The intent of Pitt with regard to the 
Canadian legislature was indeed to combine a legislative coundl 
with a representative chamber ; but not to compose that coubc^ 
of men of British race only ; which race forms but a small portioB 
of the general population.... I am truly sorry that the name of 
the colonial minister should be bound up as it is^ with the (abor- 
tive) union act of 1822, which has so much contributed to excite 
prevailing discontents in the colony. People do not forget thai 
an important measure was introduced to this house late m Jane, 
when there were not sixty members in attendance, abrogating the 
constitution which Mr. Pitt gave to Canada. The season ohose&y 
the mode of introduction of a bill since proved to be so obnoxious^ 
prove sufficiently that its concoctors hoped to steal a march on the 
Canadians, and prevent them from expressing thek ctisseni 
against its provisions, or censuring the conduct of tiie govearft- 
ment." 
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In the reported speecli of Sir J«meB Maddntodi, on the Bane 
fikLe, we find the fcdlowisg passages : ^^ Oanad* can be preseirved 
to Britain by governing that dependency on principles of justice. 
These, so &r as I understand then in detail, are few and simple : 
namely, full and effective protection against alien mflu^ice ; com- 
plete fineedom to the colonists to conduct their own affairs, and to 
regulate their own trading industry, internal and external : under 
condition, however, that they pay a reasonable |wioe for or towards 
defraying the outlay of the Imperial government on their behalf. 

Eeverting to the observations we have beard rdative to the 

French code {la coutume de Paris), I beg the house to remember 
that no change was made in it between the years 1760 and 1789. 
While allowing that the civil law of olden France was a faulty 
Bjrstem as r^arded conveyances of real property and its hypothe- 
oaidon ; that it was a system bodi costly and tardy, and led to 
prolonged litigation; yet I do not think that the Canadians, 
while under that system, were so badly off as we have been told ; 
especially, when I recollect that those laws were administered under 
the auspices of the parliament of Paris — a body composed in part, of 
some of the greatest legal geniuses known ; such, for instance as the 
dbancellor de THdpital and president Montesquieu.''^ — ^Here the ora- 
tor, giving free scope to his sarcastic humour, ran a kind of psuraM 
(in absurdity) between the old French and existing British laws. 
With inimitable wit he exposed, in detail, all the complexities, 
whimsicalities, and ridiculous observances, which have clung, ever 
niiee early times, to English legal process. He had a wide field 
to expatiate in ; it being well known to all, that conveyances of 
real property, fi)r instance, require as much documentary illustra- 
tioQ — even the smallest bit of it requiring as many preliminary 
pfecautions — as the negociation of a treaty between two nations. 

Resuming his accustomed serious style, Sir James thus conti- 
nued : '^ My own opinion is, that the assembly was entirely war- 
ranted in acting as it has done : it had an indii^utaMe right to 
regulate the employment of all the moneys aooorcfed by its votes. 
Every representative body^ in fact, must of necessity exercise this 
power ; and it was by its means that those who sat in this house, 
duriag ages antmor to the present, secured for vs (British eotik- 
moners) the iinportance we now possess. Once abridge tJie 0»- 
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Badian assembly of its yital privily in this regard, and aooonn- 
tability to the people's representatives becomes a mere illosion. — 
In 1827, again, the assembly passed thirty-one bills; the luppes 
chamber refused to pass any one of th^n I Who is answerable ftf 
this ? it may be asked. ^ The govemcHr,' is my reply ; for the 
council is but an instrument in his hands. A legislative eonneil, 
constituted like that of Canada, forms no constitutional banner 
between executive and representative power. Of the twenty* 
seven councillors actually in place, all but ten are government 
functionaries ; the majority receiving, annually, £15,000 of the 
public moneys : not a small sum this, for a country where £1000 
a year is thought to be a considerable fortune. I do not indnde 
among those fiinctionaries the bishop, who may have gofvern- 
mental leanings, but who is no partisan. I understand that 
a conncU minority, virtually, is nonexistent; for, irearied wi«h 
bootless struggles against the influence of the majorily of placemen 
at the board, the independent members have ceased to take part in 
the deliberations dT their paid colleagues. 

<^ The colonid minister has appealed to the sympathies of this 
Louse, not in favour of the petitioners, but only in r^azd of the 
colonists of British descent in Canada ; for, in several parts of his 
speech, he made special allusion to the latter. Now I ask, will 
any one show me a law, passed by the Canadian assembly, tending 
to the detriment of our compatriots, in either province f The 
r^nedy, too, for a chimerical evil conjured up, is a re-distribation 
of the doctoral franchise, keeping in view the interests of 80,000 
British-derived colonists, whose well-being is supposed to be com- 
promised by the legislation of 400,000 French-Canadians ; tJie 
latter being proprietors of nearly all the landed property in the 
lower province. Now our colonial compatriots, with fow exc^ 
tions, are congr^ated in the towns, and are, most of them, engaged 
in trade. That they form an important class, is certain ; that as 
ft body, they are respectable, I do not doubt; but," added Sir 
James, in terminating his discourse, '^ are we to have in Canada a 
distinct body of British colonists, dissevered, as it were, from the 
general population ? Above all, is this body to be privileged, to 
the disadvantage of the common population ? Is the for inferior 
sectbn (numerically) to have its interests exclusively cared 'for. 
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or its religious sympathies fostered^ so as to bring abont Protes- 
tant domination ? Shall we bequeath to the original people of that 
great dependency six hundred years of calamity and suffering, 
such as Ireland has had to endure ; merdy because the Canadas 
too, like the latter, contain a small population, of British birth or 
descent, whose interests and belief are alone thought worthy of 
protection and adoption ? In the name of Heayen I let not sudi a 
scourge ever again fall upon any land under the sway of Britain. 
Let our governing policy, in the outer r^ons of our empire, ever 
be, to mete out equal justice to all parties, to men o£ every class 
pursuing honest ends. Above all, let not the French-Cana- 
dians suppose for a uKHnent that their rights or aspirations are 
less cared for by us, than those of their fdlow adult colonists of our 
own blood. The males of both races, being now British free- 
men, and common subjects of one king, are entitled to be co- 
equal with us in all things. It is not for this house in any 
wise to sanction invidious distinctions between British and 
French descended subjects of the empire. And if it be thought 
an equitable arrangement to give a pr^K>nderanoe in l^slation to the 
majority in numbers, and to those possessed of the incomparablj 
greatest share of territorial wealth; what right has the (almost 
landless) minority to complain? If civil liberty and political 
power be not concomitants of num^ical strength and the posses- 
sion of real property, the people of no country can permanently 
maintain their freedom : every privilege they have exists but 
during the good pleasure of those who govern them. Finally, I 
look upon a distinction in the treatment of races, and the division 
of a population into distinct classes, as most perilous in everyway 
and at all times." 

Mr. Hume, also, forcibly sustained the complaints of the Cana- 
dians, and severely censured the policy of the colonial-office. As 
spokesman for Upper Canada, to him had been consigned the p^ 
titions of the complainants in that province. '^ If the colony of 
Canada,'' said he, ^^ were the only one of our possessions demanding 
redress at our hands, it woidd be comparatively well; but it so hap- 
pens, that, with the exception' of Nova Scotia, there is not one of 
Ihem all that has not been making such applications for a length of 
time, yet never have any been attended to." 
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Mr. Wilmot, in reply to Mr. Laboacliere, said tliat ibd moibMr 
eonntry ought to reserve to herself the right of taxing the eoloziieif ^ 
and especially that of imposing customs dues ; but that die reren 
arising from such taxation might be left at the disposal of the ool 
nists. Mr. Stanley thought that the l^slative eounoH Ois^t 
be abolished, because it merely served as a screen for the aoti< 
of the governor ; and because the council, naturally inimical 
popular rights, held the place of an aristocratic body, wzthotit i 
titles or consideration. As to the form of government 
for the Canadians, it ought to be so favourably composed, he added, 
t^at they would have no wish to change it for a constitution Hke that 
of any of the United States. Messrs. Warburton and Baring dis- 
eoursed in the same strain. — The house of commons, afW a pro- 
longed debate, referred the Canadian petitions to a specid <J6m- 
mittee of its members. 

The enemies of our cause, in London, noting the suppoirt ^ten 
to it in parliament, began to s^tate against us anew. Tiro-secMre 
traders to the colony got up a petition for a union of the two 
Canadas, as a remedy for every wrong complained of. This 
petition was, along with all the others, referred to the eomnnttoe 
on Canadian affairs. Before it were called Sir Frauds Burkm 
and Mr. Grant, agents for the assembly, Mr. Byerson, age&t fef 
Upper Canada, Mr. Gale, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Wilmot, and some Anglo- 
Canadian merchants. 

The committee, after due oonsideratiouy made a long report to 
the house, but the sentiments expressed in which were ndther for- 
mally adopted nor yet repudiated. It declared, that, in the present 
state of public opinion in the colony, a union of the two Caliadas 
could not be recommended ; that the provisions of the law re- 
garding land-tenures, so far as grants in free and common soc($age 
were concerned, should be allowed to remain as before — thus Band* 
tioning the special hypothecations and laws of alienation of Up- 
per Canada; and that an option should be given to the Lower-Oa^ 
nadians, if they chose to abolish seigniorial tentire, and to establish 
cirouit courts in the Eastern Townships, for adjudicating eauses 
involving the interests of parties holding lands in soccage. The 
eommittee expressed its opinion, that tJw Frei^i^CanadianB shoald 
be left in peaceable ei^oyment of their religioB^ Uteir Imrs, aid 
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privileges ; and tbonght that it would be of «8e to increai^ Ae 
tent of representation in Lower Canada, re^founding it on the basea 
of that of the upper proyince ; also, that the still unsettled lands 
should revert to the crown domain, and be re-sold ; Uiat a light 
tax might be imposed on land-grants not ent^ed upon ; that the 
whole public inoome o£ Lower Canada should be put at the dispo- 
sal of the assembly, except the hereditary and territorial revenue ; 
jbially, that to the crown should be reserved the right of displao*- 
ing judges. 

The committee r^rettcd that the Imperial parliament had not 
been informed of the use made of the revenues of Canada without 
the consent of its representatives, and advised that precautions 
should be taken, in &ture, to prevent malversations by Uie r^ 
eeiver^general and his subordinates (shirifg). The estates of the 
Jesuits, it was advised, should be devoted to educational purposes. 
The legislative council, it was proposed, should be made ind^n- 
dent of the executive ; the committee adding, that the judges had 
no right to take part in political discussions as councillors, while 
they were best excluded altogether &om the executive counciL 
Lastly, that no other organic change should be made in the consti- 
tution of 1791, than to yield up all the interior regulation of the 
lower province to its own l^islature; the interposition of the 
Lnperial parliament to be called for only when absolutely neces* 
aary. 

With respect to the sharing of the customs revenue between 
the two provinces, the committee doubted not that the agents for 
each would come to a satisfactory arrangement of that disputed 
ntatter. Both ought to have, it was observed, a renident agent in 
London. Radical defects there might be in the colonial constitu- 
tipn, the committee admitted ; but the difficulties which had come 
under their review, it imputed entirely to mal-administration. As 
for the conduct of Lord Dalhousie, which had been brought into 
question, ^e committee expressed no opinion ; but it adjured the 
government to institute a rigorous investigation thereinto, and do 
such justice in the case as sound policy demanded. 

This report hinted at the possibility of making many more ochi- 
Qwions than its authors plainly recommended- We see in it an 
eFi4enjbd^«rft iQ plense allparties :«— but that was difficult on nUb^ 
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impossible. At the bottom of all, too, there wsa still a desire to 
preserve a preponderance for the British section of the Canadian 
population, although it was a comparatively small part of the 
whole ; t\ e. if this could be done, without an absolute denial of the 
just demands of the French-derived inhabitants. Few as thoee 
concessions were, which the committee distinctly demanded in our 
behalf, even these were not accorded by the house. The new co- 
lonial minister. Sir. George Murray, who succeeded Mr. Huslds- 
son, promised indeed to attend to the committee's suggestions, 
wherever they were practicable. Thus, although one branch of 
the British legislature recognized the validity of the rights its gov- 
ernment withheld, the latter was not bound down to remedy the 
wrongs inflicted on the Canadians : the commons left that duty to 
the colonial-office, the functionaries of which, under a smoothed 
exterior indeed, became more hostile to us than ever before. 

During an interview which the colonial agents had, a few days 
afterwards, with Sir George Murray, the latter expressed his re- 
gret that Lord Dalhousie had lost the confidence of the Canadians, 
the people of a dependency whose possession was so important to 
Great Britain ; but he took that opportunity, he said, to assure its 
accredited agents, that he would use all the means in his power to 
bring about a cessation of the causes of trouble which had agitated 
the country for so long a time. In order to pave the way for a 
better understanding between the governing and the governed, he 
announced that to the Earl had been sent an order of recal, as he 
had been appointed commandant of the forces of India. His 
reoal was all the more desirable, as his popularity was quite gone ; 
and it was not recoverable, unless he were to follow a completely con- 
trary course to that which he had already run : but if thereby he 
might have escaped renewed hatred, he could not have missed 
unwonted contempt. 

Upon his return to England, he presented to Mr. Huskisson, 
who was still in the ministry, a memorial in justification of his 
conduct, in which he blamed the report of the commons' commit- 
tee. He accused the members of having treated him unjustly ; 
and declared, that, if the government adopted the opinions em- 
bodied in their report, it would soon find itself involved in great 
perplexities. The conclusion deducible from the whole tenor of 
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his memorial was, that the opposition policy and pretensions to a 
Tec(^ition of nationality of the French-Canadians, ought to be 
strenuonsly resisted. 

Sir James Kempt, lieutenant governor of Nova Scotia, replaced 
Lord Dalhousie at Quebec, and the Imperial government left all 
farther care, as we have already said, of making reparation to the 
Canadians for past and present abuses, to the very parties com- 
plained of, namely, the chiefs of the colonial-office ; in other words, 
matters were to follow the old train. As a natural consequence, 
discontents continued and increased. Upon the whole, therefore, 
it may be said, that the ministry gained a triumph in the no-results 
of the parliamentary inquest ] for it is pretiy certain that had a 
vote of censure upon government been proposed as a fitting sequel, 
the section favourable to the Canadians would have been out- 
voted. This consideration determined their agents not to press 
for such a conclusion. They wisely preferred trusting to minis- 
terial promises, however vague they might be, than to expose their 
cause to further detriment, by inopportune persistency. The first 
discourse of Mr. Hilsldsson forewarned them, that, if the ministers 
were driven into a comer, they would make the question as- 
sume the shape of a stru^le of races and religions, in which 
French-Canadian liberties would be sacrificed without present 
hesitation or after remorse. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE NINETY-TWO RBSOLDTIONS. 

1829-1834. 

Deceptiye hopes which the House of Commons' Report r&ised in OaniidAk 
—Instructions to Sir James Kempt.-— The Ganadian press modeiiktef 
its tone. — Opening of the chambers. — Division in the ministrj on the 
question of the supplies. — The assembly's hopes dissipated. — ^Resolu- 
tions adopted in assembly. — Renewed addresses to Britain got up.— 
Labours of the session. — Session of 1830.-- Reply of the ministers to 
the latest addresses. — Resolutions regarding the militia ordinanoM 
and on the supplies. — ^Legblatiye and ezecutiye councilB.— Opioion 
of Sir James Kempt with respect to them.-^ensation produced there^ 
by. — ^Meeting at St. Charles. — Lord Aylmer replaces Kempt.-<'Attor- 
ney-general Stuart suspended from his functions. — Concessions and 
reforms proposed by Lord Goderich. — They are /efused by the assem- 
bly. — Fault of the assembly upon that occasion.— Judges Kerr and 
Fletcher put under accusation. — The imperial parliament changes the 
constitutional act, for placing all the reyennes of Canada under tlw 
control of its legislature. — Session of 1831-2. — Fresh despatches firem 
Lord Goderich. — Independence of the judges. — Crown lands and 
clergy reserves. — Post-office. — Close of the session of parliament.— 
Regret of Lord Aylmer on finding the concessions of Lord Goderich 
so ill-received. — Riot, May 21, at Montreal.— The cholera in Canada; 
its terrible ravages. — ^Meeting of French-Canadians at St. Charles, 
and of British at Montreal. — Reply of the ministry respecting Judge 
Kerr, and the independence of the judges. — The British ministry re- 
sumes its retrograde policy. — Address to the king praying tbat he wonld 
make councillorships elective. — Resolutions against a project for 
annexing Montreal district to Upper Canada. — Attorney-general 
Stuart and Judge Kerr displaced. — Address of the legislative council 
to the king. — Double vote of its president. — Eastern Townships. — 
Session of 1834. — Despatches of Lord Stanley on different subjects.— 
General view of the condition of the province. — The Ninety-two Reso* 
lutions.— Accusations against Lord Aylmer. — Address of the legisla- 
tive council. — Prorogation. 

The Report on Canadian Aifairs, by a committee of the house 
of commons, suggested many things but decided none ; and not hay- 
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ing been (formally) adopted by the British parliament^ abuses on 
one side/and dissensions on the other, resumed their course. Many 
persons flattered themselves that metropolitan polity was about to 
undergo mutation, and become more impartial and more just in 
its dealings with the French-descended colonists ; that administra- 
tive abuses would be abated : that, in fine, every means would be 
taken to restore concord among the three branches of the colonial 
government. It turned out that they were under a delusion. The 
ministry intended to enter upon no reform, and determined to make 
no real concession. The British minority were left in undisturbed 
enjoyment of all the executive departments ; and, by means of their 
places in the two councils, exercised a l^islative potency equal to 
that of the French-Canadian majority, represented by the assem- 
bly. Between the two rival bodies they counted upon exercising, 
themselves, an authority to their own liking, through the medium 
of the governor. 

Sir James Kempt had received very exact directions how to 
act. He was to play a one-sided part under the guise of the 
most perfect impartiality : without letting down the council, how- 
ever, which was still to be used as a barrier against the preten- 
sions of the people's representatives. He performed the task ap- 
pointed with great address, and disappeared from the scene at the 
nick of time when vague professions would no longer serve his 
masters' turn. When he assumed the reins of government, he 
turned his r^ards upon the ministerial press, the licentiousness of 
whose writers knew no bounds. He issued his orders, and their 
tone forthwith became more moderate. He also stopped the poli- 
tical prosecutions begun at the instance of his predecessor. The 
liberal press, admonished by the deputies after their return from 
London, and by the leaders of the assembly, followed the example 
of the of&cial organs. 

The country was in anxious expectation as to what might trans- 
pire at the next assembling of the provincial parliament, as, till 
Hien, no official account was expected of the result of the applica- 
tion to the British l^slature and government r^arding colonial 
questions which had occasioned so much inquietude. Some per- 
sons expected that full justice would be done in the case; others 
that concessions would be made, if only nominal.-*-The legislature 

Vol. ni.— u 
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met near the close of 1828. The governor recognized M. Bapi-* 
neau, when presented to him, as president of assembly; and ad-^ 
dressed the chambers in a discourse, wherein he observed, tkai h» 
would, by special message, communicate a despatch he had reoeon:*- 
ed, relative to the employment of the public revenue. He iiK- 
formed them that the ministers had taken off! his shoulders -all 
responsibility, and that the diamb^rs would find in the viemi ot 
the home government a lively desire to retrench all abuaes*. 

This discourse, which, it waa said, waa s^at readyrmade fimt 
London, really contained very little worth remarking on. Tlie 
two chambers maintained a corresponding reserve in their repiua 
to it. The assembly-men, however, did make an esoeptioB* ta 
this guardedness in one point, for they judged it proper to prokifr 
thus early against the ac^ of the executive council, by.whieh tha. 
latter had, in the year preceding, disposed of publie moneys wtAk. 
out their sanction. Nevertheless the chamber, in its reply^ ett. 
pressed great satisfaction at the nomination of Sir Janes Kanpt 
as governor, and promised him its cordial co-operatiMk Ai wedc 
thereafter, the promised message was delivered ; it ooottained tbft 
decision of the ministry on the question of the supplies, attd upon 
a few minor points in despute. Aft&s some general obaervatiMift 
on the loyalty of the Canadians and on the deeiralnlity of ieBtQi»* 
ing harmony in their country, the message announced thai 
recent discussions on the subject of employing the proceeds/of tbs 
public revenue had attracted the attention of the kingy wbo had 
looked into the suliject with the intention to regulate the a&ir 
in a way to reconcile what was due to his own prerogative^ while 
he manifested regard for his subjects' rights. So much of the xeve*. 
nue to which the Imperial parliament had given an irrevooable 
destination would not have been put at the disposal of the provin* 
cial legislature, and therefore was now to remain under the chaigs> 
of the crown. This revenue, added to certain provincial supple- 
ments Qiithveniioni)^ and to the sum of £3000 to £4000 for oasoal 
and territorial income, formed a grand total of £38,000, which wis 
to be annually placed at the disposition of the government* If 
the chamber chose to pay the salaries of the governor and the 
judges, the home government was willing, to take into its keep^the 
rest of the money until the assembly should make kD0waits.views 
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as to the best mode of its employment. The ministers expressed 
a hope that this proposal would find acceptance, bnt in any case 
they had a project in hand for isolating the financial difficulty 
in a definitive manner. As for the insufficiency of the securities 
given by the receiver-general and the sheriflfe, the home govern- 
ment would become responsible for the safety of all money paid to 
the army commissary. Any arrangement made on an equitable 
basis as to the sharing of the customs revenues by the two pro- 
duces would be cheerfully acquiesced in by the British ministry. 
Finally, the ministers expressed a wish that unsettled lands (dis- 
posed of) should be taxed, and registry-offices established. 

We have here given, as above, the sum and substance of the re- 
fcrms accorded. The salaries of the governor and judges once 
piliy the assembly might be consulted as to the mode of employ- 
ing the public revenue put at the disposal of the executive council 
uhder the authority of the home government, provided always 
that the former should apply it to such purposes, and in such man- 
ner, as not to impair the action of the latter. Now, in order not to 
diminish that action a permanent vote was wanted, and it was 
priecisely to render the executive less independent in that regard, 
that the people*s representatives had striven to bring the whole 
revenue under their own supervision by a yearly distribution of 
it. The ministry had a financial project in hand, it was said, but 
what could it be ? It was for those whom the tax-payers had 
elected to look after their interests, to r^ulate the finances, and 
not the colonial-office functionaries ; the latter being no ways re- 
sponsible to the chamber for what they might do or leave undone : 
and they were besides, now more than ever inspired by sentiments 
hostile to the French-Canadians. All explanation, every sugges- 
tion, coming from that quarter must needs be illusory in the 
present case. As a consequence, the assembly, after referring the 
message to a special committee for further consideration, already 
arrived at the conclusion that the compromise of the home govern- 
ment would prove nugatory. 

When the committee presented its re]port, it was adopted almost 
unanimously, after a call of the house. The decision arrived at 
WHS, that in no case would the assembly recede from its determi- 
lialioii to> asstcme unlimited control over the entire financial re* 
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ceipts and public expenditure; that the Imperial parliament, 
wherein Canada had no representative, had no right to interpose 
for the renovation of laws which the Canadians considered need- 
^1 for the maintenance of their rights ; and intimating that inter- 
ference in the local legislation of Canada in any way by British 
l^islators could only aggravate existing evils* The chamber, 
on its part, willing to second the kind intentions expressed by the 
ministry, agreed to take into consideration the estimates presented 
to it ; and when a final arrangement should be come to, it would 
make the salaries of the governor, of the judges, and of the execu- 
tive councillors, independent of annual voting. It announced, at 
the same time, that a bill would be passed, sanctioning, after due 
examination, the outlay already made ; that it had received no com- 
plaint against the existing division of the customs dues between 
the two provinces ; and that it would willingly co-operate in any 
measure for behoof of the Eastern Townships. Lastly, the opinion 
was enunciated, that, in order to establish peace and restore har- 
mony in the province, the following points should be r^ulated 
satisfactorily : — 

1. Independence of the judges, and their seclusion from the 
political business of the province. 

2. Besponsibility and accountability of public officers. 

3. A greater independence of support from the public revenues, 
and more intimate connection with colonial interests, in the com- 
position of the legislative council. 

4. Application of the Jesuits' estates to educational purposes. 

5. The removal of obstructions to land settlement. 

6. A redress of grievances generally. 

These resolutions were embodied in addresses to the Imperial 
parliament ; which, at the instance of the assembly, the governor 
transmitted to London. 

The council, on its part (at Eempt's suggestion, doubtless), re. 
scinded a resolution it had passed in 1821, expressing a determi- 
nation to take up no bill sent for its consideration, unless drawn 
up in certain prescribed forms. 

The chamber passed 79 bills this session, out of which but six, 
reserved for the royal consideration, were unsanctioned by the 
governor. Among the latter was one augmenting the number of 
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representatives to 84. The assembly had previously voted that 
there should be 89 in all ; but the council retrenched one mem- 
ber from several counties to which two members had been allotted, 
and had given two to others that had but one : so that, with these 
modifications, the resultant totality stood as above. The assem- 
bly, not willing that the measure should miscarry, agreed to adopt 
the councirs emendations. Among the laws unsanctioned by the 
governor there were several of great importance, whether from the 
principles they established or confirmed, or by the impulsion they 
gave to the progress of the country. Such were, for instance, 
those which gave a legal status to Jews and Methodists ; those 
which accorded large sums for improving the highways, for ex- 
tending the navigation of the St. Lawrence, and for the encourage 
ment of literature and science. The funds voted for all pur- 
poses this year, exceeded £200,000. The chamber also passed 
a vote of thanks to Sir James Mackintosh and to Mr. Labouchere, 
its friends in the house of commons ; also to its agents extraordi- 
nary, Messrs. Neilson, Vigor, and Cuvillier. 

When the following session was opened. Kempt hastened to 
inform the two chambers that the trade and public revenue of the 
colony were on the increase ; that schools had been everywhere 
established, that the roads were improving ; and that the public 
accounts were getting into proper order. He suggested that, for 
the advancement of the colony in its new career, the currency- 
laws should be ameliorated, and education still better cared for ; 
ti^at additional tribunals should be erected in the more populous 
counties, that uncultured land-holdings should be taxed, and hy- 
pothecations of property roistered. As for the petitions sent to 
England, the governor said, that the British ministry had not been 
able, up to that time, to submit the (provincial) supply question 
to the imperial parliament, but they were in the way of doing so. 
Meantime, the assembly was solicited to vote the civil list of the 
preceding year. 

The chamber turned its attention during this session to the old 
militia ordinances, of which Lord Dalhousie had made such an 
abuse ; and resolved, by a majority -of 31 against 4, to send an 
address to the king, protesting against the revival of those laws : 
which were all the more dangerous for having been enacted at a 
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time when thjB country was under despotic rule. /' Tbe oban^- 
ber/' said Mr. Neilson, '^ lias unanimously decided tliat they upe 
still in force/' Whereupon M. Papineau observed; 'Vif the ehm- 
ber yields to the desires of the inhabitants, then tho^e ordinance 
are abrogated; for when all the people in jauy country unani-- 
mously repudiate a bad law, there is no possibility of . executing 
it : therefore, I say, the (obnoxious) laws in question are alre^jr 
abrogated/' Mr. A. Stuart here exclaimed, ^* This is rebellion I'^ 

As for the supplies demoded, the chamber, while grantiiu; 
them, intimated that they were accorded provisionally only, and 
in expectation, first, of a satisfactory arrangement being made f^ 
to them at an early date ; on condition, secondly, that .the gnk?- 
ances admitted to exist, in the Common9' Eeport, shoi^d be -re- 
dressed ] thirdly, that the legislative council should be refonpfid; 
fourthly, that the judges should not intermeddle with partisan 
politics, nor sit in the executive council ; lastly, on opnditiQQ that 
a tribunal should be established for judging incriminated frt^ 
functionaries. 

The councillors, noting the infle;uble opposition {achamern'mt 
implacahle) of the assembly to them, would have fain rqj^Cf^ 
the supply hill, without taking it into consideration at all; butlJifB 
governor exerted his influence, and gained over some of the jaes^ 
hers. When the bill was put to the vote, the members for and 
against were 7 to 7. Old Judge Sewell, always ready at finding 
an expedient, gave a double vote in its favour ; voting ojiee afi ii 
councillor, and again as president of council. The proteataiit 
bishop, Mr. Stewart, attended at the bosgrd op this occasion, fc^ 
the first time during the session, nt the instance of Sewell, 
merely to help the cause with his vote. The (nominal) minoniiy 
entered a protest against accepting the bill. 

Exempt expressed his regret that the a^ssemUy had not votod tb^ 
whole amount asked for, which included, besides the current ex- 
penses, the arrears of certain salaries ; but, nevertJieless, ihaol;^ 
the members collectively for the liberal grants they had aqcorded 
in the special allocations for the public benefit, already detailqd- 
3esides these, a handsome sum was accorded for constructing idcHi^ 
the harbour of Montreal, a magnificent revetment-wall of cutatonfi ; 
for encouraging steam navigation between ,Quel;^ and 
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for eireciiiiga onstom-hacrae at Qnebeo, and lighthoaaes at Tarions 
points of iheSt Lawrenee shoiBs; £12,000 were voted for con- 
staraeting a prison at Montreal ; £12j000for a mariner's hospital at 
iQnebee ; £38,000 for improving existing roadways, and opening np 
new patlis through the forrest territories, in order to facilitate the 
fcMrmation of new settlements ; finally, an educational grant of 
£8000. In a word, the chamber wished to prove that, if it desired to 
teeroise more influenoe upon the exeeuUve than hithertofore, it had 
ihe public good alone in ultimate prospect ; that it was solely inspired 
by a consciousness of the Want there is, in every rapidly grow- 
ing community, for its representatives to have an extended scope 
therein to develop and direct the expanding energies of the in- 
habitants. The governor knew wdl that these desiderata must 
needs be realized sooner or later; he was also aware, that if rea- 
'Bonable concessions were not promptly made, difficulties of a yet 
gmver character than any thitherto experienced would follow, at 
no remote time. It was only by using the greatest reserve in his 
own dealings with the legislature, that he was able to avert the 
jisk, ever immin^t, of troubles bursting forth even under his own 
eaatious guidance of the reins of state ; for the least untoward 
itecident, at any moment, might have abruptly brought to an end 
the good understanding which appeared to exist between him and 
ihe representatives oif the people. 

The composition of the two councils, l^islatlve and ^icecutive, 
was engaging the attention of the home government. The colo- 
ttial minister wrote to inquire whcSther it would l)e proper io re-oon- 
stitate both councils ; and especially if it would be advisable to 
introduce thereto more members not dependent on the Tuling 
JMwer (meaning tjrown functionaries) ; provided always, that 
there were in the colony a class of men whence such persons might 
be selected for the purpose. Kempt replied, that the l^isladve 
eouneil was composed of 23 membere, 12 of whom were placemen ; 
and t^t in respect of reli^ous profesaon, M were protestants, 
4uid 7 were catholics. He stated, that the ^eootive oouneilloifi 
were siine in all.; that only one of ibem could be said to be inde- 
pendent of the government, and tiiat all were protestamts but one. 
Sir James, after giving these details, expressed his Ofnnion that fiO 
organic change in the constitution of ^ oooncik was deBiriJt>te ; 
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still lie Hioagbt more independent members than those then in tbe 
legislative oouncil, might be gradually introduoed ; he also adTiwd 
that only one member of the bench, namely the ohief-jnstiee, 
should be allowed to occupy a seat at either of the council boards. 
The governor assumed likewise, that it would be expedient to pboe 
one or two of the most distinguished members of assembly in the 
executive council, in order to engage the popular branch of the 
l^islature to put more confidence Uian it yet had in the gOTemment^ 
which would then be carried on partly by its personal participa- 
tions ; and this result, were it attainable, he urged would be of th® 
greatest moment for preserving the peace and assuring the con- 
tinued material progress of the colony. With respect to Ae 
inquiry made as to whether there were staple in the community 
out of which to make councillors of either kind, he assured the 
minister, that there was an abundanoe of persons of honourable 
standing and good report to fill up every vacancy that might occur. 
Eempt's return despatch having been laid before the parliament, 
no sooner was its purport known in Canada, than the chief inhabi- 
tants of the counties of Bichdieu, Yerchdres, St. Hyaeinthe, 
Bouville, and Chambly, met at St. Charles, under the presidency 
ofM. Debartzch; and expressed an opinion, that, although the 
previous conduct of the governor had been of a eharaoter to soothe 
the irritation and lessen the hatred excited by the arbitrary and 
extravagant policy of Lord Dalhpusie, the despatch in question 
had awakened serious apprehensions in the public mind. If the 
two councils, the remonstrants added, were not to be xeformed, 
the most serious disorders might be expected to ensue ; because, 
such not taking place, there was no hope remaining of seeing har- 
mony restored between the difi^nt brandi^ of the ooloiual 
government (Ugulature)* 

Kempt, who previously foresaw that a moment would come 
when he must pronounce for or against the entering upon the 
reforms called for on all sides, had solicited his own reeal ; as not 
carii^ to confiront the di£Siculties sure to lie in the path of a suc- 
cessor. He was aware of the advanced state of adverse puUie 
feeling, and that the country would not be content much longer 
to accept general declarations of good intentions; also that a for- 
mal recognition, or a fiat refudal^of what had been asked and waited 
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for, would soon be demanded. Although he had replaced the 
magistrates superseded by Dalhousie, had made a purgation of the 
roll of justices of the peace, had begun a desired re-organization of 
the militia, and restored to their rank some officers who had been 
cashiered for political unconformity, — despite all these considera* 
tions, he must have seen, from the tenor of the resolutions passed 
at St. Hyacinthe, that his past popularity as an administrator 
would not survive his official term, however near it might be. 

He was replaced by Lord Aylmer ; who arrived at Quebec, 
Oct. 13, 1830. With the same programme furnished to him as 
that of his predecessor, the new governor had yet greater opposi- 
tion to encounter ; for there was an augmented antagonism in the 
assembly to face, and consequently more difficult to satisfy. The 
reforming party was, in fact, formidably strengthened. The 
former assembly-men in opposition had been all re-elected by 
great majorities. The re-constituted chamber of representatives 
was composed of 60 French-Canadians, and only 24 members of 
British birth or descent. Several of Uie latter, however, had 
obtained their seats, by French-Canadian majorities ; a proof that 
principles operated for or against rather than predilections of race 
among the (mixed) constituencies : national prejudices, in fact, 
were at this time far stronger among the government officials than 
in the community. The antipathy of the colonial bureaucrats 
was so intense against our race, that great repugnance had to be 
overcome at head-quarters before any Canadian was allowed to be 
nominated to a seat in either council. A sentiment of fear, in the 
breasts of the exdusionists, of increased troubles arising, and the 
strong recommendations of Kempt, were both wanted, to induce the 
colonial-office to sanction the appointment of the Canadian coun- 
cillors at the time mentioned. 

Lord Aylmer opened the session late in January 1831, and 
adverted, in his speech on the occasion, to the demise of George 
lY (June 26, 1830) ; also to the change of ministry consequent 
thereon ; which had delayed, he said, the intended solution of the 
Canadian financial question ; but he added, that the new cabinet 
was about to take up the subject, and he trusted that coming in- 
structions would enable him to put an end for ever to all diffe- 
rences regarding it. The assembly, by way of testmg the dispo- 
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ation of the new ^eeutive, hastened to pass a Wl for frevee^ 
ing the judges from sitting in either of Ihe two ooonoils ; whidi 
measure was forthwith quashed, on presentation to the upper 
chamber. Most of the members of assembly inferred, firom tUs 
prompt counter-action, that the British ministry would adhere ig 
the policy of theb predecessors; and the former reselyed, on tbeir 
part, to persist in sustaining their own pretensions. They uegift 
accused attorney-general Stuart of being guilty of franduleni 
dealing in his canvass at William-Henry (Sordi) ; of partbdity 
in the ezereise of his functions ; of extortion, as haviag eiEaotel 
unauthorised fees for expediting renewed commissions to^the seve- 
ral notaries public ;* for haying lent his ministry to Uie HudcKHi'p 
Bay Company against the administrator (Joeataire) Qf the King^s 
Poets, whose interests, as chief law-officer of the ^erown, he <Hig^l 
■to have maintained. The assembly referred these ohai^gsB to n 
select committee, which, having reported that they were well 
founded, a demand was made on the governor to cashier Ms. 
Stuart ; but he was only suspended in his Amotions fi»r the timt, 
till he could be heard in his defence at head-quart»8,. whithcar h^ 
had to repair. M. Yiger was sent to London, to support the as- 
sembly's accusations ; and, after two or three years' eonsideratiiCM^ 
the colonial-office displaced Stuart, and appointed his suooessor. 

The governor, at length, recdved a despatch, oo&taining t)i0 
particulars of the arrangement made by ministers regarding the 
supplies. They gave up all control over the colonial revenuefi)| 
except the casual and territorial income; on condition, howevei^ 
that a civil list, of £19,000 a year, were granted to his Migestf 
for life. This reservation, far from being exorbitant, was realfy 
yeiy moderate.; for Its importance, in relative amount^ was daily 
diminishing, owing to the material progress of the country, and 
ithe growth of its pecuniary means. Nevertheless, the assembly 
refused to sanction the arrangement proposed : a great fault on its 
|>art, committed however, inadvertently as it were, through Ite 
jpressure of other agitating questions, which distracted the attCHdtioB 

** Notarial commissions, it was roled by the colonial law authoritieSy 
'tapsed through the recent demise of the crown.— £. 

t NaBielf : the Jesuits' estates, the 'King's Posts, the Forges of Sk 
Hanrice, the jAading dues (qmi du roi)^ the droittde qumlf alienaftiom 
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^ the members £rom a proper coosideratiQii of proprieties atteudipg 
jb/e B^bjeot of the.eiyil list. The govenunent, on its part, 199s 
^pog in not haying sooner proposed saqh a solution of the diffi- 
cplly as that now brought forward ; fi»r, after so many intermie- 
.di^te differences between the exeeatiTe and x^presentative powers, 
men's passions had been exeited, and what would haye beep 
^^dily accepted at a former time, was rejected now. Add to all, 
that the two conncilshad fallen so low in the esteem of the pnblie 
4liat few could be made to beliey^ in the jpossible existence of 3 
just and impartial administration, so long as those two discredited 
bodies stood by, eyer ready to counsel larbitrary acts or justify 
thein when consummated. The opposition party at last demaud- 
^ immediate reforms, and guarantees for more, to an amounjt 
which scared the home government. Up to the present time .the 
:«xecutiye, haying Uie masteiy of both.councils, with the army at its 
disposition, — :with, in short, the whole foipe of the British empire 
4iO back it, — ^had beeu able to restrain the antagonistic action <i(f 
the representatiyes cf a population of 400,000 souls within man- 
ageable bounds ; but what might, cor ,mi^t jiot, the &ture bring 
fprthl 

The colonial-office was well aware that the rule of right was a]]l 

in fayour of that body of people, numerically weak as yet {fragilp 

mcQre)^ which had founded Canada; and that ijb would be impos- 

)^hle, much longer, to violate all proper principles in dealing with 

,4hem, — unless, indeed, it were intended to ia&yfd ihe censure^ 

of all mankind : therefore it was, that the union prefect of 183^ 

was pivily concocted, with the intent ouce for ^Q to put a siir 

max, when the time fi;^ operation came, with a jingle sirokeyrr^ 

one only more unjust .because greater than all those that went 

.before,~-^n th^ thousand injustices whioh constantly disgraced 

the infdctoxs. The end in view was ever ^evident: it betrayed 

4taelf by the refusal of all reforms £tted to restore harmony tp 

|tii0 countiy ; and tjierefore it was, that ithe ass^nbly stood op 

JLts gi^d« Its 4ut7 was iQ compromise iioihing, but to ^oU by 



fines (lods et vente8)j the land fand, and the timber fund. The whole 
amounted to nearly £7,000 a year. This collectiye rey.enae the goyem- 
Kient reserred for its own use, because it formed no part of the income 
tderiyed firom taxation, bat was derived from the crown domain. 
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present circumstanoes, and, above all, the passing times, which were 
and are raising up, in the American confederation, a rival pow- 
er, against which Britain will soon be obliged to seek for allies, ft 
she would continue to guide the course of commerce and remain 
paramount on the seas. Adopting firm and skil^ polity, iSbs 
Canadians were in a condition to vanquish national antipathies, 
and induce the dominant people to substitute for blind pr^udioes 
a proper sense of their own interests. A nation like Great Britain 
cannot regard invidiously the privil^es (institutians) of a people 
not a million in number, located in the &r comers (TextrimiU) rf 
America. Unfortunately, in a limited community, the pasrions 
soon become inflamed ; and acts of injustice, felt too quickly, with 
a stinging sense of the wrong done, are seldom endured with that 

^ prudence needed to bide the time of efficient reparation, which, 
although tardy to arrive, is pretty sure to come at last, ^e sequel 
of the events we are about to narrate, will prove the justice of the 
observations we have just made. It was forgotten, too, by some 
of the actors in the former, that, among the ministers who succes- 
sively presided in the British colonial department, there might 
have been some who really did not enter deeply into the des^ of 
anglifying the French-Canadian race ; nor were committed to the 
project of a union of the two Canadas. Lord Goderich, fbr example, 
was not bent on realising the latter measure. Better informed 
than his colleagues of our wants and wishes, through his int^- 
course with M. Yiger, he showed a greater desire than they to 
make the concessions demanded from the ministry. It was he, 
also, who originated the proffer lately made, and just rejected as we 
have seen, regarding the annual supplies, which yielded almost aH 

. that had been demanded by the chamber on this capital point. 
Notwithstanding this, and making no allowance in his Lord- 
ship's favour on account of the difficulty which he probably had to 
bring his colleagues to concede so much, the assembly distrusted him 
quite as much as any of his predecessors in office ; and, in place of 
sanctioning the civil list as he proposed it, demanded a copy of his 
despatch containing it from Lord Aylmer. The latter replied, that 
he was sorry he could not communicate it ; for, in accordance 
with a general rule imposed on all colonial governors, Uiey were 
not to show any ministerial despatch without a special permission, 
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in each case, from the secretary of state for the colonies.* The 
assembly manifested its pique at this refusal ; and a call of the 
house was ordered, upon a motion made and adopted, for taking 
into consideration the state of the province. This step might be 
rightly construed into an indication of a design to extend its pre- 
tensions. A message was sent to the executive council demanding 
an account of the expenses incurred in forming the Chambly canal ; 
all the details of the civil list ; a statement of the increase arising 
£rom the Jesuits* estates ; a statement of the revenue of public 
lands and forests, with explanations as to the proposed employment 
of the proceeds thereof; lastly, an inquiry was made whether the 
admiralty judge was paid by a salary or with fees. The governor 
satisfied the assembly only in part as to these points. He an- 
nounced to the members, however, that the ministers proposed to 
bring a bill into the imperial parliament^ revoking that which charged 
the lords of the treasury to fix the expenditure of the revenues 
which the cabinet had agreed to put at the disposal of the chajn- 
ber. 

The committee to which all these documents were referred, pre- 
sented its first report the day before that appointed for a call of the 
house. ** As the chief recommendations made in the house of 
conmions report,'' said the committee-men, ''have not been attended 
to by the British government, although more than two years have 
elapsed since they were made ; and as the demands now advanced 
do not correspond with the committee's proposals r^arding 
the finances, nor even with the rider {annexe) appended to the 
bill introduced to the Imperial parliament last session, by the colo- 
nial minister, — taking these things into consideration, your com- 
mittee is of opinion, that it would not be proper to accord perma- 
nent grants to defray the expenses of the government." Next 
day, M. Bourdages, seconded by M. Lafontaine, moved that the 
supplies should be refused until the public income, without ex- 
cepting any part of it whatever, were put under the control of the 



* Vfhen I was making researches for this work. Colonel Bruce, Lord 
Elgin's secretary, showed me this rule, printed in an official book con- 
taining general directions for the guidance of all governors of the British 
dependencies. 
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flssembly ; till the judges Were finally exdaded from the ooufidlBt 
till the oonncils themselves were reformed in all other reerpecltB ; 
ji&t nntil pledge were given that crown land^honld be gfaiited in 
fee-farm or soocage tenure (en Jnmc alleu roturiet)^ and put Hft^' 
der the r^ulation of French law. This last condition, jttdged id^ 
he prematnre, however, was rejected by 50 dissentient against 19- 
assentient votes; 

The day bdng thai for a call of the house, the debeitds r^gardh" 
iugthe state of the province now comnienoed. They ladled -fi^- 
several days ; and tenninated by the adoption of new peiationd't»' 
the British legislature, to which, or to the king in person, 9,ppMs^ 
were ceaselessly making. It was during the above diknlsfiddA timlF^ 
Mr. Lee, seconded by M. Morin, made a proposal, hopn^ thal^ 
concord would be restored thereby, to make the legidative tmiiieS^ 
an elective body.^ A renewed demand was made by the ohiimbei^ 
on the home government for mtmicipal institutions^ and to be^-pift' 
in possession of the Jesuits' estates. It protested '■ against- the -ad^^ 
ministration of the public lands, and against the trade acts, passed' 
in London; against the introduction of Englii^ laws, and the 
intervention of the judges in colonial politics; against tiie noni^ 
responsibility of state functionaries, and the inteipontioii of tlMh 
British parliament in colonial affairs ; lastly, against tlMf pniaa^" 
manifested in choosing members of the l^islative couhcO. It- 
was added, also, that the abuses signalized by the committee of * 
the British commons still existed as before. 

Lord Aylmer, who was a man of very sensitive temperament 
appeared to be much affected by these renewed appeals to the me- 
tropolis. When the assembly presented to him, for transmissioiiy 
the petition to the king, he observed to a deputation of memberS| 
that perhaps there was more than met the eye in the memorial 
itself; that possibly they had ulterior views in getting it up ; that, 
for his part, he did not object to the abuses, enumerated in the petl-' 
tion, being signalized and denounced ; but he assured those pre-' 
sent that several of these grievances were in a fair way of being 
■ — ■ ■ • 1 ■■■ 

* This proposal was set aside by a majority of 24 against 18 ; - a divi-' 
sion which indicated that there was already a stroAg^ party in fktoair^df 
the elective principle. 
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abated, if not quite redi^ssed. He would nevertheless, he said, 
be miK^h better satisfied if he could persuade himself that the do- 
eament in his hand comprised all the subjects for complaint the 
cbamber meant to expose. Of this he felt quite uneertadn ; he there- 
fine begged the members^ to take him into their confidence and 
hide nothing horn him. On his own part^ he protested- that he 
had made everything connnunicated to him known to them, look* 
itig upon dissimulation and underhand dealing as unworthy of the 
goyetrnment, and not deserved by the firank and loyal>hearted Oa- 
nadiaii people; he trusted, therefore, that there would be no un- 
reasonable distrust on their side. Briefiy^ he danasided. Had the 
oliaiab^ said all it meant to say ? were there not other compkinta 
k^t in reserve to be broii^ht forw»d on a foture* occasion ? Hj3 
liaplinred the assembly, in name of the sov^eign, who was" sinceri>>- 
lF^:personified, to unveil the whole truth, so that the British peo- 
ple might take a comprehensive view of all the evils that the Ca^ 
nadians comjdained of. After the expression of such sentionents 
80: these, ddivered with as- nmch earnestness as ingenuousness, 
it: would be difficult not to aobiowledge the sinc^tyof Lord 
Ayhner at the time, for it would be un&ir to attribute to hypo- 
cnsy such an : outpouring of feeling. But the scene which thus 
tjook place between the parties,^ served to bring into {day the great 
diarergence existing between the views of the governor and those 
oit.the people's representatives."^ 

One member from the Eastern TowndiipiB, about this time 
joined the majority of assembly in opposition to the dominant oii- 

* " To this eccentric answer, implying, in some sort, the expectation' 
of an impromptu replj from the assembly, wholly out of the question 
according to parliamentary, rules and usages, without previous delibe- 
ration of the body, the members listened with attention and silence, but 
so further notice was taken of it. Many out of doors applauded it as a 
smart and seasonable rebuke, thai might check the disposition of the 
assembly to hunt up grievances ; but by many also it was deemed un-^ 
becoming and injudicious in the governor, so freely to interpose his ad- 
momtion to the representatives of the people, while in the act of pre« 
denting him a petition addressed to their sovereign, expressive of their 
grievances, after mature deliberation, and< the. whole couched in dutiful 
Qjld respectful language.^' R. Ghbistis : History of Lower Canada^ iii, 
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garchy. The latter party it was whioh had inspired the colonial* 
office with the idea of passing the Act of Tenures, in order to pre- 
vent the French laws from being extended to these townships. 
Mr. Peck, a barrister, rose in his place and moved that a petition 
should be addressed to his Majesty, praying that he would revoke 
the law in question, and restore the old system. He declared that 
the law of tenures had been passed against the wish, and was de- 
trimental to the interests, of the inhabitants i another instance of 
the evil influences which held sway in the colonial-office ! Judge 
Fletcher, an official from the Eastern Townships, being aooused 
of tyranny and irregularities (d'ahvi), the chamber solicited the 
governor to take order for the protection of the inhabitants against 
hb injustices. Judge Kerr also was accused of divers malversa- 
tions. The public, scandalized at so many disorders being dragged 
into light, grew more and more distrustful of the colonial authori- 
ties f and a time was evidently near when partial reforms would 
no longer satisfy the general expectations of the country. In 
1831, Lord Howick, under-secretary for the colonies, got a law 
passed, despite protestations against it by Wellington, for amend- 
ing the Canadian constitution in such a way as to allow the two 
chambers to dispose of all the colonial revenues, in exchange lor 
a permanent civil list of £19,000. Eeforms that have to be waited 
for are always suggestive, intermediately, of many more; and 
this truth became manifest in Canada, for the chamber already 
demanded several new reforms before voting any civil list. In 
proportion as it advanced in its career of opposition, it obtained 
a clearer view of the true source whence the evils of the country 
flowed. 

The parliament re-assembled Nov. 15, 1831; when the repre- 
sentatives received a copy of a long reply from Lord Gktderich to 
its addresses of the preceding session. It was referred to the 
committees of public instruction, of commerce, of the administra- 
tion of justice, of executive and judicial officers, and of auditSi 
which were each to note the several parts of it that concerned those 
subjects severally. A more important despatch still followed the pre- 
ceding. It invited the chambers to pass a law to make the judges in- 
dependent of the crown, and irremovable during good conduct ; the 
measure conditioning that their salaries should be fixed; in fu- 
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tare, no judge to be appointed a councillor, with the exception of 
the chief-justice ; and he even to be debarred from taking part in 
political debates. On presenting the resolution passed on this subject 
by the Imperial Parliament, Lord Aylmer asked the assembly to vote 
the remainder of the civil list. The members, evading the request, 
formed themselves into a committee of the whole house, to take 
into consideration the composition of the two councils ; and, after 
long debates, the question was adjourned. The bill relative to the 
judges having been adopted by the chamber and passed in the 
council, the governor prayed that the chamber would vote the pay- 
ment of his own salary, along with the salaries of the provincial 
secretary, of the attorney-general, and of the solicitor-gene- 
ral. These salaries, with the pay of the judges, some other 
payments, and small allowances, made up a total of £19,000. 
His lordship's request was discussed in a general committee; but the 
house rose without coming to a vote, which was tantamount to a 
rejection of the suit of the governor. Never, as has been often 
said, did the assembly commit so serious a fault as this. But al- 
ready a malign influence carried it beyond prudential limits. The 
late elections had, in fact, changed the character of the body en- 
tirely. A number of young men having persuaded the constitu- 
encies to return them, they brought into the assembly their exag- 
gerated ideas ; and pushed on the chief leaders of the debates, who 
needed restraining influences after polemical heats, rather than 
to be further impelled into a hazardous course. Messrs. de 
Bleury, Lafontaine, Morin, Eodier, &c., opined that it were a 
pity to stop (even for a moment) in mid-career. It was absolutely 
necessary (it seemed to such as they) that the people should at 
once enter into possession of all the rights, and of every privilege, 
which devolved indubitably upon all the citizens of the New World; 
that there was nothing to be risked by making unlimited demands, 
for was not the American confederation standing by, ready to re- 
ceive into its arms the Canadians, if they were worsted in a sacred 
struggle with metropolitan impatronisation ? Such being the 
humour of the majority, all proposals for adopting a middle term, or 
for coming to any compromise, were of course resisted. The more 
ardent members formed a group around M. Papineau ; they ex- 
cited him into further opposition ; they promised him the firmest 

Vol. m— w 
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support in all things^ on every oecasion 1 Seeing none of the olv 
stacles in the way of their headlong eonrse, they imagined that th^ 
could constrain the British nation to give way before the rush they 
were making to the goal ; or to be led into whateyef by-paili they 
chose to point out. They did not reflect that the British gorem^- 
ment, more skilful than their leaders, would ultimately nmko vao- 
of their divagations (in order to realize the very system they most 
dreaded) : we mean that best described in the words of the Report ol" ^ 
Lord Durham, its reviver, if not originator, — " The settlement, in 
this province, of a British population having EngHsh kws and 
usi^es ; and to confide its direction only to a legislature of a tho- 
roughly British character." 

Notwithstanding the warmth of sentiment breathed on all 
occasions, outwardly, by Lord Aylmer, it was easy to perceive that. 
the repulses he received from the assembly had smde him distrust- 
ful of its intents. The communication which he had it in ehai^ to 
make to the members respecting the clergy reserves, for want rf 
a better understanding between the parties became another cause 
for contentions. The public lands appertained, of ri^t, to all 
the communities, without distinction of sects. The imperial gov- 
ernment nevertheless set apart, without any proper reason or cd- 
ourable pretext, and at a time when religious prejudices were extra- 
prevalent, a considerable part of that property for ihe support of 
a Protestant clergy ; this, too, in a country where professors of 
Anglicanism were as so many units among hundreds of its adver- 
saries. Thus was Canada treated like Ireland, where catholics 
and dissenters alike have to pay tithes to Church of England par- 
sons, — for between the fruits derived from the land, and the dis- 
posal of the land itself, when either is reserved for special useit, 
there is no material diflerence. Lord Goderich, aware of the 
faultiness of such a misdirection of public property, invited the 
assembly to regulate the clergy-reserves system in whatever mode 
it thought would be most advantageous. Here was an equitsril^e 
and important concession. The chamber at once passed a (tren- 
chant) bill for annulling that article in the colonial constitution 
whieh recognized the validity of the clergy reserves. Sustained 
by the members for the Eastern Townships themselves, the assem^ 
bly got «p another biU, for revoking the law w&icii EUice induoed 
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th: imperial Parliament to pa^, whioh aatliori^ed proprietors of 
hsi..' to sell them at whatever price they could get, and to intro- 
duea the English system of tenure. We need hardly add, that 
both these bills were quashed by the council ; whose spirit, at this 
time, may be inferred from the fact, that it had imprisoned the 
publishers of the journals La Minerve and T?ie Vindicator, for 
over-free comments on its proceedings ; finding these newspaper cri- 
ticisms none the more palatable for being accompanied with con- 
trasting praises of the assembly. With respect to the crown lands, 
Lord Gbderieh inclined that. Instead of making grants of parts 
of them gratuitously to all applicants, they should be periodically 
put up, in allotments, to sale by auction : he intimated, however, 
thait if the assembly could think of any better system for the 
public advantage, he was willing to sanction it. In regard to the 
clergy reserves, his opinion was the sa.me as that of the assembly — 
they ought to be abolished. " When any system adopted to raise 
money for public purposes is found to be distasteful to the contri- 
butors, its intended appropriation to the clerical uses of a minori- 
ty of rival religionists makes it seem aH the more odious in the 
eyes of the majority." 

The assembly, having concluded its inquest i*espeoting the 
judges put unde^r accusation, demanded that the governor should 
duspend them from their functions. He refused to do so, under 
the pretext that these functionaries were not in the same position 
officially, as Mr. Stuart, they being independent of the executive 
eouncil ; but intimated to the members, at the same time, that if 
the l^islative councillors would back the present application, he 
Would yield to it. Meantime new complaints having been made 
against Judge Fletcher, they were referred to a committee of assem- 
bly, which made a report upon the charges; but an adjournment 
of the chambers took place before any action could be taken in the 
matter. 

One of the latest resolutions of the assembly embodied a demand 
that the post-office should be placed under l^islative control. 
Aylmer, when he prorogued the chambers, expressed his regret 
On finding that, after all the (fond) hopes which the votes and 
resolutions of the assembly had given rise to, it should have met 
iihe request of fixing the civil list by an iffnoramug. R% in*. 
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drit.y fK/w wftfl, jmr?ifi»fii t/; Mi^ mfUr^^ jci^^in hiwi, t// raf/r/iii ih^ 
hi\) PfT U»^ ftrina^l •*rij/jflif,« »/; Ui6 c//Ti3i/J')ffti.i//Ti (ffpprohalumj ot 

m^jii in frfi^ f/muirjf fiff7«r i«Ift/;kf ;»*•/!. Th^, Drififch j/»r^7, '^ i4» 
si'Ifj, irtfwhU'A vfhh r»gft fti ih^ rt^'ormn yr(f\rtmfA )/j ti»*t /rrinifrkor* 
The Ff*!fi'Jf-C'fiFi»/]wff fr^rtrj, f/n Ui^ tf\\t*:r h»ri'l, firwily WiMrfed 
tb*t. tJK<«e rt^ffrtfiJi w/nl/J hsre n^f ^^/^/'J rf^^ril^ s^; J//ng m iher4 

^Jft|«ftn»''nf« ; Uiaf, in nhfnty fUr k/n^ »» ihe hlUyr |^/««e?«^J Ji 
^fTf^fffiiflf^rffUCA; in fhe ^^/vern ni'jni, tii^/ in7i/li/^i» dfAtincti^/n* 

Jt W'wa arni/Jsi the«^, /li?;<//T/)» thflt ftn elft'jfi^/n //f A TnernW <rf 
iMKscenihiy f'/r M'/nfreftI fv/k |/l»/}^,, ftn'J whi(;h Ja«le<l ihrtmi/^ ihtm 
veekfl '^' ftn of/«»inftf'> prti?win Rtrnj/t^e. itf* c/fmrm w^n ^///w- 

tr'F'/j/s in j^Arriv/n J/'rin^ ^jaIM t// Msigt, in f^ohWifi^ ft (lisirjrf/ArM^^ 
fifj/J rij//ri th'; j/yf|/I'} ; H»f«>e jf^jri^mii hi the Cf/w'l were kilkd^ 
»nfl fcw^; wKyre w'/rin/]e4- ft »»'! e]/i.w//Je, whi/;h fj/eflie/J ft deej^ mimI 
ffftinfn) inijrt'**.<wi//n on the j/rjMi/j min'J, Al) the fAinnt //f tbb 
tT»nM/;ii//n w»?^ bi'i '/n the p^xf/jniivfi v/mim\] , "which kn«nr »<> 
well," it wft.^ ?ifti/J, ^' h//w t/; {')\*fff?^, \\A vietiwi?*.'' The %frfetn(fr 
iV/liei»'/l M. I'flj/ine<?ri t// fttt^m'l the in/^nest a//'/n Uw U/^Jies; t/«i 
the I»tt/;T ']e/}line'J Ut fUt wi, thinking th»t hi« jftPrniifA w^/wW h»9^ 
been ill Iv^ke'J nj/^/n J/y tJie Hrhhh inhftMt^nt^, fto'l mi^it tiemil- 
irii^;ri/T*MA tm nu int^rfe/en'/i with the ft/lnifnij^fftti/m fA' jn/^.ttB Ui 
i}tp, t;>tHf./^ ■ The f A??i»tie; eh'/lern^ whieh \mTniffni this ye^r for 
the first tin/e in (/fiftft^h, hut //f whieh inftlft/ly tWe d'wA in ilM 
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\fni t>»^ %fn,ti*\ yir/ \ht*:rr fni ih^ f/ilt of H^,t;nnHi\ott fUnwn np hn tfcw (ff 
Hh^'tt itfH). tM w^»//l6 hlTnir ocf-A^U^M mnth ittfuhh ntttottg Hm iMU^ 
b)4*at« 6f ilM t^if Wb4Fr6}« ib« h]4r«r4§lM4 i(M)rfl frlMW/^^iff^ 
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space of five montlis, 3,300 persons in Quebec alone, terrible as 
the visitation proved to be, had scarcely any calming effect on the 
political perturbations of the time. Public meetings continued 
to take place in divers parts of the province. The parish of St. 
Charles, which seemed to be the recognized focus of agitation, 
gave the example of -a mode of treating public questions new to 
the country. The malcontents acted, it was said, in imitation of 
.the Irish, under the leading of 0*Connell ; but the leaders, in the 
present case, found it impossible to stay the course of the move- 
ment they now followed rather than counselled. In a meeting of 
the chief inhabitants of the district of Chambly, it was declared 
that Britain was responsible for the ravages of the cholera;* 
because the malady had been introduced to the country by a great 
influx of emigrants, in whose bodies were the germs of the infec- 
tion. True it was, indeed, that 52,000 emigrants were disem- 
barked at Quebec in the course of one year.f 

At the public meeting referred to, besides mooting the cholera 
grievance, protestations were made against the conduct of the 
magistracy regarding the riot of May 21, and many other topics of 
discontent were passed in review ; the greatest complaint of all 
duly surging up, — namely, the (quasi) exclusion of French-Cana- 
dians from public charges. 

The British party also had its meetings contemporaneously, in 
which counter-resolutions were passed, as a set off to those of St. 
Charles. The attorney-general and solicitor-general of Upper 
Canada convoked the citizens of Toronto, in view of petitioning 
the king to annex the district of Montreal to that province. 
Lord Aylmer, by this time, had quite broken with the members of 
assembly, and was at issue with French-Canadianism generally. He 
made a tour of the Eastern Townships and through the valley of 
the Ottawa, whence he wrote to Lord Goderich that the former re- 
gion could absorb 500,000 immigrants, the latter country 100,000 

* Thus Irish agitation, in its tarn, returned the compliment and paid 
homage to Canadian absurdity, by making the British government and 
Lord John Russell in particular, accountable for the " murders " result- 
ing from the potato rot I — B, 

t Not an unamusing example, this, of that peculiar kind of logic 
vrhich thus argues : " Poit hoc, ergo propter hoc." — B, 
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at least : adding that a stimulated peopling of these and 9&^ 
disposable parts of the Ganadas &om Ireland, was the best way of 
settling the vexed question of the two races. 

Lord Goderich, meanwhile, was using his utmost efforts to 
correct abuses. Eleven new members, eight of whom were Frenchr 
Canadians, were added to the executive council, by way of po- 
pularising it in some d^ee. " For a length of time " says Mr. 
Christie in his History of Lower Canada, " this body had beea 
falling in public esteem, and its reputation was now almost entirely 
gone. There was nothing aristocratical in its composition ; and, 
generally, the character and status of the members it was made 
up of, were not of a nature to win for it the confidence or r^ard 
of the community." But the reforms made were not effected so 
rapidly as to content the public. The governor spoke with mo- 
deration to the chambers, when he met them once more, in 1832; 
he passed in review the subjects they were to take up, abstained 
^m all mention of the civil list, and gave well-deserved praise to 
the courageous conduct and devoted attention of the clergy and 
medical men during the pestilence which had decimated the po^ 
lation. The assembly, jealous of its privil^es, now protested 
against the censures which, it believed, had been made on its coo.- 
duct, in the prorogation discourse of the previous session. So(»i 
afterwards, it received a message, containing the views of the 
minister respecting the bill of supplies which had been laid before 
the king. For the future, the governor was not to sanction any 
money bill in which a distinct specification of each sum, and the 
purpose for which it was granted, was not entered j and as the 
ignoring of the question of supplies last session, was equivalent to 
a rejection of them altogether, the king would continue to defray 
the public expenses with the funds which had been (otherwise) 
put at his disposition. As for the bill making the judges inde- 
pendent of the crown, it had not been sanctioned, because the 
chamber had not fixed their salaries permanently, in accordance 
with British practice; a system all the niore necessary to be 
adopted in Canada, said his Lordship, as the population was divi- 
sible into two classes, differing in origin, language, religion, and 
habitudes ; and as the preponderance of one of the two in the 
assembly excited the jealousy of the other. 
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This resumption by the colonial-office of a retrogressive or sta- 
:tionary policy, quickened the spirit of opposition in the assembly. 
Jts table groaned under a load of petitions against abuses and 
claiming redress of grievances, &om the district of Montreal, 
^>f Two Mountains, of Tlslet, of Richelieu, of St. Hyaointhe, of 
Jlouville, of Chambly, of Verch^res, &c. The election riots at 
JWontreal and their untoward accompaniments becoming a special 
itopio in these petitions, the assembly constituted an inquest upon 
that subject. The governor refused to answer an interrogation 
made by the chamber, whether he had recommended that an addi- 
tion should be made to the members of the l^islative council ; 
iior did he assent to a demand made upon him, to gratify the as- 
.aembly's curiosity as to the names of the additional parties he 
intended to nominate. — The assembly thereupon voted a call of the 
-whole house for the 10th of January. • 

It was finally resolved, after a deliberation which lasted one 
month, ended by a division of 84 against 26, to present a 
new address to the king, praying he would re-constitute the coun- 
cil as an elective body. The chamber afterwards protested against 
the proposed annexation of the island of Montreal to Upper 
Canada; an insulated district, it was said, containing nearly 
60,000 inhabitants, the greater part of whom were descended, it 
was added, from those whose interests were secured by the capitu- 
lations of 1760. To make such an excision of Lower Canada as 
was then proposed, the chamber averred, would be a violation, not 
only of those capitulations, but of the most solemn acts of the 
Imperial parliament, and a breach of faith on the part of the en- 
tire British nation. 

The intelligence which arrived soon afterwards, that attorney- 
geneiral Stuart and Judge Kerr had been superseded, did little to 
allay the prevalent effervescence. The legislative council, losing 
patience at the reiterated attacks of the assembly, and forced 1. 
resent them by the party it represented in the country, in its 
tuim voted an address to the king, as a set off to that of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. Therein it was stated, that the coun- 
cillors, having taken into consideration the dangerous and uncon* 
stitational acts of the assembly, and the alarming state of the 
province, prayed that bid Migesty would have the goodness 
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to take the necessary measures for remedying such eyils. They as- 
serted, that Canada, erewhile in a state of cabn and increasing 
prosperity, was now falling into anarchy, and verging towards 
total ruin ; that the greatest efforts had heen made and were stil^ 
making to irritate the colonists of diverse race against each other; 
that the interests of trade and agriculture were sacrificed by oabat 
lers ; that the governor was falsely accused of partiality and in- 
justice ; that the civil and military authorities were denounced as 
forming a corrupt body, set up to oppress, not protect the people— 
their accusers* aim, in thus libelling them, being to discredit them, 
and thus nullify their legitimate influence ; that the judges were de- 
famed, yet to the councO was denied the power of examining 
the accusations brought against them ; and, to crown all, the as- 
sembly had made a demand that the councillors themselves should 
be elected, not selected. 

In other passages of the same document, it was ui^d that the 
continued existence of the council, as then constitute^ was esa&Dr 
tial to maintain the operation of the royal prerogative ib Lower 
Canada, and no less so for preserving the colony as a dependenoy of 
Great Britain, as well as for the security of the 150,000 subjeets, 
of British birth or descent, which it contained. His Majesty 
was admonished, that an elective council, would be, in effect, 
only a supplementary assembly; that if their body were thus 
re-constituted, public charges would become elective also. But 
the master evils of such a change as that proposed would be, the 
insecurity sure to be thence resultant for British colonists, botk 
in their persons and property ; that thereby all material progress 
would be paralysed, and the flow of immigration interrupted ; 
that it would loosen, if it did not even break, the ties which bound 
them to their mother-country, bring about a collision betweea 
the Canadas, and inundate both with fraternal blood, (for the 
upper provincials would not look calmly on while a French repu« 
blic were forming between Lower Canada and the United States) ; 
and finaUy, the council presented the fact, for his Majesty's een- 
sideration, that it had not sanctioned the mission of M. Viger to 
London. 

The impulse which had dictated this address, carried those 
who drew it up farther than was needful to attain rightful 
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ends. The idea, that a preponderance ought to be maintained by 
the minority over the majority of the colonists, because the for- 
mer was royalist while the latter was Gallican and republican in 
its tendencies, was repudiated by the minister. " His Majesty," 
he wrote in reply, " received with satisfaction the expressions of 
loyalty and attachment to the constitution contained in the ad- 
dress He cannot but wish, however, that the council had 

abstained from using, with reference to the other branch of the 
Canadian l^islature, language less temperate in its tone than is 
consistent with its own dignity, or calculated to maintain or restore 
a good understanding between the two bodies. More especially 
his Majesty laments the introduction of any words having the 
appearance of ascribing to a class of his subjects of one origin, 
views at variance with their allegiance. On all classes alike his 
Majesty relies for willing obedience to the law. To every class, in 
return, he will always extend his paternal protection ; and the 
l^islative council may rest assured, that he will not fail to secure 
to all, the constitutional rights and liberty they enjoy by their 
participation in British institutions." — At the same time, the 
minister gave it as his own opinion, that the president of council 
had no right to a double vote on any question ; but it was for the 
imperial parliament to decide the point, if again mooted, on any 
future occasion. * 

The late formation of a Land Company in London, for colon- 
izing the Eastern Townships, had for some time past engaged 
the attention of the French-Canadian people. They believed 
that the association had ends in view hostile to them ; that its 
promoters wished to secure, in advance, large territorial grants, 
with the intent to exclude the habitants afterwards, by high 
prices for concessions, and putting other obstacles in the way 
of French-Canadian settlers in those parts. This was indeed 
the aim of some of the men associated in the enterprise, but not 
of all. The assembly, having taken the matter into considera- 
tion, petitioned the king, praying that he would not accord to 
the company any lands, or a charter, or other privileges whatever. 
The legislative council, on the other hand, prayed that he would 
aeoord to the association all the benefits the assembly wished to 
deny to it. Upon voting the supplies, the assembly disallowed 
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or diminished eertain items of expenditure ; and rednced tbe 
totality of the sum asked for, from £54,000 to £47,000. I))f 
council, when the money bill was presented, rejected it entirely; 
justifying their refusal by a series of explanatory resolutk>na. 
Afler a session of nearly five months' duratioa, the chambers 
were prorogued on the 4th of April. 

The interior government of the colony was now in an ezoep^ 
tional state. The cities of Quebec and Montreal had lately ob- 
tained municipal institutions. The municipality of Quebec, 
chiefly composed of Gallo-Canadians, passed r^ulations, in the 
French language, and presented them to the tribunals, $» the 
law prescribed, for confirmation. The judges refused to reoeiTe 
them, for not being drawn up in English as well. This unex- 
pected refusal, at a time when the public mind was so excited 
otherwise, furnished new arms to the claimants of a radical reform. 
The action of the judges in the case was denounced as a viola- 
tion of the treaty of 1763. ^^ Our representatives,'' urged the 
opposition journalists, '^ ought to be called on to decide whether 
the faith of two nations, plighted to maintain our rights, isf to be 
played with in a such manner." 

For some time past, Mr. Neilson, noting the railway speed 
(entraiTiement) with which a majority of the representatives were 
pursuing their opposition career, seceded frl>m M. Papineau's 
party. Several influenti^J French-Canadians, such as Messrs. 
Quesnel and Cuvillier, along with some others, had before done tbe 
like. These enlightened men, whose experience and judgment 
gave them great weight, acknowledged the justice of the demands 
by the majority ; but they feared to lose, in a struggle for rights 
not yet conceded, those that had already been latterly obtained* 
Lord Goderich had made concessions and initiated reforms which 
were not to be despised ; considering, too, that he had so acted in 
presence of the rooted prejudices of the British people against 
every thing French or catholic in its nature. In proportion as 
progress was made in putting those prejudices to shame, our oppo* 
sitionists rose in Uieir demands for further reforms. M. Bedard, 
senior, Mr. Neilson, and M. Papineau, were three of the most 
eminent statesmen (constitutional) Canada had yet known ; and 
the political separation of the two latter was a real niisfortune for 
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the country. The eloquence, the fervour of the one, was happily 
tempered by the coolness, the calculating temperament of the other. 
Neilson, being of Scots origin, had not his innermost feelings affect- 
ed, personally, by the state of inferiority in which his compatriots 
wished to keep the French-Canadians. Both had been intimate, 
almost from childhood upwards ; and both had thitherto fought, 
mde by side, for the common cause. Messrs. Ouvillier and Quest. 
nel, again, were liberals, but of a moderate stamp ; both lovers of 
their country, and enjoying a reputation among their fellows 
which reflected honour on all parties. 

M. Papineau, in parting company with so many of his wisest com<> 
patriots, and running headlong into a contest with the authoritiep 
of the British empire, took upon himself a perilous responsibility. 
When he exchanged for a time the presidential chair for the seclu- 
sion of his mansion, but was still unrecovered from the heats of parly 
contention, he proceeded to pen an expoEution of the grievances 
which his compatriots had to lay to the charge of Britain. Unhappily 
the list he had to make was long ; the revolving of them in his ar- 
dent mind could not fail to excite it still more. When next session 
opened, he submitted this exposition to his friends. 

During the same interval, Mr. Stanley replaced Lord Goderich 
as secretary of state for the colonies. The former had become in- 
imical to the French-Canadians, and was a partisan o^ anglification. 
He approved of the governor's conduct, and that of the legislative 
council, on the financial question, in a despatch dated June 6, 
1833, sent to Lord Aylmer. 

The latter communicated this favourable testimonial of his own 
imputed merits to Mr. Eyland, who, in turn, wrote a letter, dated 
Aug. 14, to Aylmer, in which he expressed a wish that the new 
minister would see the necessity of engaging the Imperial parliar 
ment to regulate vexed questions by statutory enactments; adding, 
that if the absurd pretensions of the assembly-men were entertain- 
ed, which aimed at prescribing by varying votes annually, the 
precise salaries and duties of every office, few Britons would in- 
cline to accept any public charge in the colony : but his comfort 
was, that the expanding populousness of Upper Canada would soon 
swamp the alien race of the lower provinces ; and that then (if not 
before) an incorporation of the two, which he regarded as being in 
any case inevitable, would terminate all existing difficulties. 
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Six days thereafter (Aug. 20), Lord Aylmer, in a letter to Mr. 
Byland, thanked him for his good counsel ; adding, that their 
opinions, in most points, were identical, as the latter might learn 
by perusing a despatch he had written, the evening before, to Mr. 
Stanley. 

The provincial parliament re-assembled, Jan. 7, 1834, when the 
governor informed the chambers that the king had nominated an 
arbitrator, whose casting vote would determine the amount of cus- 
toms revenue to be shared by Lower and Upper Canada severally, 
after conference with the two agents, one for each province, al- 
ready appointed for that purpose ; adding, that a larger share 
would be assigned to Upper Canada than before. His discourse 
treated of several other subjects, and concluded with a request 
that the assembly would take up the financial question without 
delay, in order that the home government should be made aware 
of what it would be needful to do in the matter. 

Several members desired to shun all communication with the 
executive council, and that the chamber should at once proceed to 
inquire into the state of the province. M. Bourdages, ever in the 
van of opposition, made a motion to this effect, but which was not 
carried. In replying to a passage in the governor's discourse, re- 
garding its refusal of supplies during the late session, the assembly- 
men observed, that " as they were the elected of the people, they 
must share the destiny of their constituents, and labour in their 
cause." Several committees were constituted ; but no " commit- 
tee of good correspondence " was formed this time, for amicable 
conferences with the legislative councillors. "We should dis- 
honour our people," said M. Bourdages, " were we to put ourselves 
in communication with a body which overtly accuses us of wishing 
to set up a French republic." M. Lafontaine, too, did not think, 
he said, that such a committee was at all necessary. M. Cuvillier, 
on the other hand, observed that the duty of the assembly was to 
keep up a correspondence (for public benefit) with the council ; 
and that it would be puerile not to do so. The assembly proceeded 
to resume its inquiries into the affair of the Montreal election 
riots, and the firing on the towns-people by the soldiery. 

The house received several messages from the governor. One, 
sent Jan. 13^ related to the annual supplies ] and another, refer- 
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ring to the unseating of M. Mondelet, whose seat the assembly 
had unduly declared to be vacant, on his nomination as a member 
of the executive council : this appointment, in fact, was in some 
sort an introduction of the system of responsibility. The minister 
expressed his approbation of the governor's conduct in the case 
who did not sanction a new election ; the assembly having, on the 
occasion, overpassed the limits of its privileges. Next day, the 
members received a ministerial reply to their address of the last 
session relative to the legislative council. 

" This address has been drawn up,'* thus wrote Mr, Stanley, 
" in view of desiring that his Majesty would authorize a convention 
of the people of Lower Canada to be called, to set aside the l^is- 
lative authorities, and to ascertain whether, in order to destroy [im- 
prove ?] the constitution it were better to introduce the elective prin- 
ciple to the legislative council, or abolish that body entirely. His 
Majesty is unwilling to regard such a proposal in any other light than 
as a piece of thoughtless indiscretion ; but he can never approve of 
such a measure, incompatible as it would be found with the con- 
tinued existence of monarchic institutions: yet his Majesty, on 
the other hand, is well disposed to sanction every measure likely 
to maintain the independence and raise the character of ^the 
le^slative council. 

^^ I should not incline, at this time, to advise the king to propose 
to parliament a measure of such import as a revocation of the act 
of 1 79 1 but if coming events should constrain the Bri- 
tish legislature to interpose its supreme authority to appease the 
internal dissensions of the colony, it would then, indeed, become 
my duty to submit for the consid^ation of parliament some modi- 
fications of the charters of the Canadas — not, however, for intro- 
ducing institutions inconsistent with monarchy, but to preserve 
and cement their connexion with the mother country — adhering 
ever to the spirit of the British constitution ; confining, too, within 
their Intimate bounds, the rights and privil^es of all his Majes- 
ty's subjects." 

It needs not be said, what effect this decision had upon the 
members. The governor's messages to the chamber were referred 
to special committees ; the latter refusing to advance to the cham* 
ber the needful money to pay its esj^enses, under a pretext that 
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tbe rejection of bis demand for supplies had alread 66 iLz6h in- 
creased his pecuniary responsibilities. The assembly then de^ 
manded a copy of the royal instructions r^rding the supply bill 
of 1832. It next repudiated a bill adopted by the council, fot 
erecting a tribunal to judge public functionaries. The council, in 
turn, rejected a bill passed by the assembly, for 8af(^uarding the 
di«niity and independence of the two councils. Contrary to eveiy 
principle of the British constitution, this project, which had been 
regarded with little attention, made the executive councillors in- 
dependent of the control of either legislative chamber. It was 
introduced by Mr. A. Stuart, and seemed to be conceived in an 
ironical rather than a serious spirit. 

Meanwhile, the day fixed for entering upon a consideration of 
the state of the province arrived. It was for this occasion thai 
Mr. Papineau had prepared his statement of grievances already 
adverted to. As soon as the chamber met, he showed the paper 
to the members of his party. They met several times, at the house 
of M. Bedard, deputy for Montmorenci county, to disctiss the 
changes judged to be necessary. M. Morin, another partisan, was 
charged to embody each grievance in a resolution. During the 
foriher session, M. Bedard and some of his friends manifested an 
inclination to separate from M. Papineau*s party. In order to 
induce the former, or " Quebec party,** to rejoin the latter, some 
of the resolutions were modified ; and M. Bedard's self-love was 
flattered, on the occasion, by his being solicited to propose them 
in the house. The debates lasted several days. M. Papineau 
made a speech, in which he imprudently gave the rein to an out- 
burst of republican enthusiasm : — " Long have we uttered our 
complaint," said he, " and we are all of one mind r^arding our 
grievances ; there is no doubt as to the parties who inflict them 
upon us ; the only difficulty is, how to find a remedy. It is time 
now to set about obtaining it. There are persons among us whose 
minds, pre-occupied with the workings of European institutions, 
would have us to adopt their ideas in this matter. But it is not 
for us, imperfectly informed as we are of the nature of such insti- 
tutions, to judge of their merits or demerits. Let us inquire 
rather into things that more nearly concern our own destiny, and 
strive to build up our liberties as solidly and durably as possiUe. 
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It is certain that, before loDg, the whole of America will be repu- 
blicanised. If a change be necessary in our present constitution, 
is it to be undertaken in view of such a conjuncture as I hare 
just mentioned ? would it be a crime were I to demand that it 
should ? The members of this house are all answerable to their 
tiouBtituents for whatever decision they may come to in this regard ; 
and even though the soldiery should slaughter them for it, they 
ought not to hesitate, for one moment, to pronounce for any change 
which they consider beneficial to their country. It needs not that 
we inquire, what is our present, what was our past situation in Ame- 
rica. Britain herself has founded mighty republics on this conti- 
nent, wherein flourish liberty, public morals (la morale), commerce, 
and the arts. The French and Spanish Amerixsan colonies, with 
political institutions much less free, have been unfortunate, and 
liad to struggle against the inherent vices of their constitutions. 
But British rule in the colonies, what has been its nature ? has 
it been more aristocratic than democratical ? And, in Britain 
itself, is it purely aristocratic ? It is therefore a great mistake, on 
the part of M. Stanley, to discourse to us of British monarchic 
sway in this present year. Eighteen hundred and thirty-four. In 
the days of the Stuarts, those who maintained that the monarchic 
principle was paramount in Britain, lost their heads on the scaffold. 
Ever since that age, Britain has had a government called mixedy 
and no other qualification can we rightly apply to it. Owing to 
this, its true quality, is it that Mr. Stanley has got into place and 
power ; the entry to which would have been barred against him, 
if a vote of the house of commons had not constrained royalty to 
give up its own wishes. The king was told to yield, dse he would 
be discrowned I And yet this man, despised as he is by the Bri- 
tish people, now enlarges, for our edification, on the monarchic go- 
vernment of Britain ! we the while well knowing, that the British 
people, so great for their commerce, for their institutions, for their 
progress in civilization and the arts, and yet more for the liberty 
which they have borne to the ends of the earth, are free at any 
moment to upset the monarchy thus spoken of whenever they list I" 
Mr. Neilson proposed, as an amendment to the resolutions 
moved by M. Bedard, " that as the despatch of the colonial min- 
ister of date July 9, 1831, in reply to the address of the chamber 
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of M;irch 10 j/r<!vioiJM^ f;orilfiiri<^J a forifjn) j/rrmiiM; UiAt tli<; orylo* 
rii;il olfj';^; ¥ft/ti\t\ iu n, jH'.r fiU: vifl ih Ums ftJiN!fiil;ly in r<:flr<TN«tirifr i}m 
nhh'.i' ynt'.vuitfU'M tumtiiht'tutA fti\ ti unw \n^;tnnti Um; 'July of i\tii 
tih:ttu\tt'r 1/; Ufy;ijr, in r/minnni^y wiUi tli«; spirit of tlmt <J<nij/ati;h, 
Tor ll»«: 'tfit\trtfVtitnt'Mi of Ui<; ^j<;loni;il j/;ov<;rni/j«:n(L, withiri lh<j Jifiiitii 
of tli<; frxif.tiri;^ coriHtiUjtiorj ; uii'l t/; <;ri '!/;;& voiir Ut ntn\t$isttn U14 
t.rAri/|ijiliiiy of the r/muiry fri<;{iriw)jil<;. 'I'lmt., mh Ui<; *U'^.\fuUiU frtan 
ihn f;oloiii;il offi/'^T, tlnU'A J lUi J;iiiij;iry Ifiptt, 'y;rifirm<;J iU'i pr*/t$iim 
ttln'ti'iy tuivt'.rUA i/,^ Ui<; cUftUtlfr huy)ii Ut urifJ'rrUikc IIm; <Jiitjr */f 
iifri<:)iorAhfj$/ Uk', vAiwWi'ittu of Um; \mmufA* yy.utiniWy \ utul Umi^ in 
t^Y-nvA^ it oii/lil t// nt^iilnt^: ili<', tii:vM\tuu*'.y oi MfttnU', lurid^^ nfiMrnd 
Uj'; ItiWi*. ttiU:t',liuif^ f'^oj/'irly^ M:»;»Jn; j»j'li/;i;il ir»'J«rj;':»i<J<-.n';^:, tr/ipr'/ir« 
jij'li':i:ii \iVti'A'Aiiri:^ intirt-ui^: niYii'.hil r*'.ttif*turW*l\'iiy^ brifi;^ ifjt/; lififrr 
Uj'; j/uhli'i wjinnuin^ ;iri'l ;iU;liHh <jv<;ry ujvjIcw ofii«<j/' 

Th<; hon, mo*/t.r of th<; tihovti nmt'ji*\fnt'Mi^uf\n:ri'itty Ut iUi: rt^itfh 
luiforif, \ttt VftiPi j;ij|, forw/'ird ti/ oj;fX;n<r, >!ai'J that '' iUt^y fAtuiroy*^U}d 
fh'; ri;<}iM'ijl txlfMuf^i of t}i<; )<'yii;hitiv<; fy/uri':)), • « U;«Jy U^/tl\y 
ory'tntAtA \ty tli<; f^/rirtiifuiion of I7IM ; U»<Ty <:all<'/J in f|ii<diii//n 
h<j ?iUtiiJi of tfj«; kltt'/^ n'ltni^J'.nUil'ivt:^ ariot,h<rr branch of Ukj w»- 
Kt)tiit.iori;il y/fVt',rumt'.ni of th<i tuAtmy ; th<;y w<;nt th<3 l<;n;^Ui f/f 
jtip.Ui'jhty ti fhit r<rfiAi$;il »i ;iny tini<:, or fit nl) lini<;H, of Uirn'mUinn^ 
th<; arinii;i) i;ijf;j/)i<:i( fif/«f^/iiJt';ly wa'A^aI fnr M'ruy'iuy iUh f.xift^tmi t/t 
yfr/^rii'tu'/ th<: i>r't'/ttif'/:' ti \tf*it'A'.iA\%)y (innuifinj/iy; <h;lrjnj<;ntft) Ut 
th': l/r)li^.h \i*'.ti\t\i'.^ttw, of whoiK: <;x<'/:nliy<; inKt.iiijt.i//nx ih<; iK:/;r<Hi»- 
ri;ii of Ui^; t'/t\hti\t'M vtim. iff»vin(r «;ii'J Uiiis i/mch/* continu^^J Mr, 
N<'.il*'/'n^ ** J n<:^'^J ^;ar'M;ly ;i/J»J, Uifit f c;iinnot voU; for ikttmn riijui/. 
lutionn ;at Ui<;y now pXiiw\. \u f#riuin u%n\ Uf<; iln'tU-Ai Histltm 
ui'ik^'.y I v/oul'l o\f»Airvt',f (iUf. Tiii\u.r U;':9»jw; Uiij i.Xi%m\t\h of Ui« 
]iiii«;r h;i^ U'/;n jij;>.t, h<;M iij« for our iniiUiiion^j Umi *U:i'fA%*Uir% tX 
Yi\in\'.\r \uU-Mv.\M. J;if/jiin;'J i^; iSU-A'X i'\ii\%\yy.%^ uhi from a it%psfti 
crflivinj/ for r<:forni4j, hut \i^hv,xm>a: SSmr fwV'Ah w'rn; ^rvrr ^'M*U:nrour' 
in;/ t^' viohiU; /'//n^JitutionK ;iir<;;idy «;xiiitin((. Th<; lin^; of tU^fmr- 
Cftiion if! fjuiti; 'Ji;.tinct^ th<;r<rf/;n;, h<;ttv';wi our i/tfuhion ttwi iltsstn 
lit iliiit'A \f'i*X. \i ifi thipt, thiit y!fUt:rt-i»9', th'; AnMrri';ttrj r<;voliiti//fiiAt« 
ftn'J the J/riti^.h \]\Miiul>H'Atm\tnU'A\ Uir iSia mumUmnufAiof i'ruui'Mmm 
ftlresi'ly n/'A^uinA ; vm hpiitMUohlniM ura n^AMtiin out t/ur tmndn 
(tfVi^r t:tty/',r\y t'.xU'juUAj ior im'AitnH ir*; iMrtrer y<jt ififtim;Mt}tJi, TI* 
r<Milt; in (/ur cMe, muni nw^mrllf U diffM'Mit. ilMt^y ii 
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always the safest guide for our direction : it is a monitor which 
tells us, that consequences are always conformable to principles." 
Following, on the same side, M. Quesnel thus delivered him- 
self: " I fear that any demand we may make on Britain, at the 
present crisis, for a change of our constitution, will not be ad- 
mitted ; and a refusal, on demand formally made, may lead to 
consequences disastrous for this country. In Britain itself, the 
vices of our colonial government have never yet been generally 
recognized ; what hope have any of you that they will be acknow- 
ledged at the present time ? For my part, I have none whatever. 
Besides, I know not whither the resolutions just proposed would 
lead us. Their first effect, however, among ourselves, will be 
to aggravate Canadian troubles ; and, what is more, they may 
lead to a great re-action against our cause. Heaven knows, I 
wish not for either of these results : I only wish that my appre- 
hensions, both ways, may prove to be groundless. And although 
I do not belong to the party in majority here, if the chamber can 
obtain, through adoption of the resolutions now under conside- 
ration, real and substantial benefits for our common country, I 
shall rejoice at the result, in conjunction with the larger number 
of my colleagues, who will thereby have practically demonstrated 
that they took a more correct view of what were best to be done 
than I am inclined at present to take. It will be my turn then, to 
own my regret that I had not in me an energy equal to the cir- 
cumstances of the case ; that I was unfitted to brave the dangers 
I now think imminent. If, on the other hand, the chamber 
enter into a struggle in which, as I fully expect, it will be made 
to succumb, I shall then, along with you all, have to endure the 
consequent evils which will fall upon our country. My consola- 
tion in such an extremity will be. That a majority of the chamber 
erred, indeed, but with the best intentions — and never shall any of 
our enemies have to say that ever I imputed to our friends any 
other ; much less shall I conjoin in any future attempts to tyran- 
nise over us." 

Mr. Neilson's amendment having been put to the vote, was re- 
jected by a majority of 56 against 24 ; Messrs. Cuvillier, Ques- 
nel, and a few other French-Canadians voting with the minority. 
Animated and prolonged debates succeeded : they eventuated in 

Vol. in.— X 
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the adoption of the whole of what have since been known as the 
Ninety-two Resolutions, by an overwhelming majority. The 
following abstract of some of them, will give some notion of their 
general tenor : 

^' The provincial administrations trample under foot the rights 
and sentiments dearest to the Canadians, who yet have hastened 
to welcome as brothers all those emigrants from the British isles 
who have oome among them, without any distinction of origin, of 

race, or of religious belief The greatest defect in the 

constitution of Canada, is the right of nomination, by the crown, 
of the l^islativc councillors. The constitution, or form of gov- 
ernment, best suited for this colony ought not to be sought for 
alone in the institutions of Britain itself, where society is of a 
very different nature from ours. It was not the possession of finee 
institutions which precipitated the revolution of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can colonies ; for the province of New York, the most monaiohio 
in its constitution of all (in Mr. Stanley's sense of that epithet), 
was the first to refuse submission to acts of parliament ; whilst 
the provincials of Connecticut and Khode Island, whose institu- 
tions had a purely democratic character, were the last to enter into. 
the confederation of the United States Partiality in appoint- 
ing persons to fill public office, has of late reached its climax ; for, 
in a total population of G00,000 souls,— of which number 525,000 
are of French descent, — there are but 47 functionaries of the latter 
race ; and the places those men hold are of a subordinate character 
and the lowest salaried ; while we find that there are installed in 
place under the government, 157 functionaries of British origin.... 
The assembly, and French-Canadians in general, ought to be strong 
enough not to be insulted with impunity by anyone in any way; or,at 
least, not be expected to put up tamely with insults ; and yet they 
have read, in the despatches of Mr. Stanley, insulting language used 
in regard to the people's representatives, such as would not be toler- 
ated in any community even moderately free .... The tone of such 
documents is quite incompatible with the rights and privil^es of 
the assembly Since the origin and language of the French- 
Canadians have become a pretext for vituperation, for exclusions, for 
their meriting the stigma of political inferiority, for deprivation of 
our rights, and ignoring popular interests — ^the chamber hereby en- 
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ters its protest against such nnjast assamptions ; and appeals against 
them to the justice of the king and parliament of Great Britain, 
likewise to the honourable feeling of the whole British people. 
The numerical though not dominant majority of the inhabitants 
of this colony are not themselves disposed to esteem lightly the 
oonsideration which they inherit from being allied in blood to a 
nation the equal at least of Britain in civilisation, and excelling 
her in knowledge of the arts and sciences — a nation, too, now the 
worthy rival of Britain for its free institutions." 

After avowing its political confession of faith expounded as above, 
^e chamber followed up the series of resolutions by a formal accu- 
sation against Lord Aylmer, and prayed that the members of the 
house of commons would impeach him in the house of lords for 
mal-administration ; while sundry of the leaders of opposition in 
the British parliament — among them, Messrs. O'Connell and 
Hume — ^were personally called on to sustain the suit of the assem- 
bly against the ministry. In the province itself, the liberals were 
adjured to form committees everywhere, and open up a correspond- 
ence with the above distinguished British commoners and with M . 
Viger, resident Canadian agent in London ; also for the purpose 
of communicating with the liberals in other British-American 
colonies, the cause of one being the cause of all. Finally M, 
Morin was despatched to London, charged to put into the hands 
of M. Viger the petitions poured in from all quarters, based on 
the resolutions passed by the assembly. 

The legislative council, on the other hand, voted counter addres- 
ses denouncing the sentiments advocated in the assembly, and pray- 
ing the home government and legislature to preserve intact the con- 
stitution of Canada. The British merchants in Quebec and Mont- 
real, also signed petitions of like import ; adding, that the assem- 
bly-men had always been hostile to the leading interests of the 
colony, and assuring his Majesty that the interposition of a legisla- 
tive council, composed of crown nominees, was the best bulwark be- 
tween representative institutions and the arbitrary tendencies natural 
to an executive ; intimating, at the same time, that M. Viger^s 
mission was totally disallowed by the whole British-derived 
people of the province. The subscribers, upon transmitting their 
counter-petitions, enclosed them in a complimentary address to 
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Lord Aylmer himself; who, in a detailed reply explanatory of his 
conduct, assured the petitioning parties that his hostility to the 
French-Canadians was as strong as theirs could be. 

The assembly had just exerted its authority in a way which had 
^ven cause for chagrin to Lord Aylmer. The king's advocate, Mr. 
Hamel, had emitted an official opinion regarding the Stanstead elec- 
tion, which induced the assembly to call that functionary to its 
bar and reprimand him by the voice of the president for (as was 
pretended) his having interfered with the freedom of election. 

After voting funds for educational purposes, for the behoof of 
sundry charitable institutions, for improving roadways, and affecting 
other ameliorations, the representatives set aside the call made 
upon them for the annual supplies, and b^n to wend their way 
homewards.* Aylmer, finding that the members remaining were no 
longer in number to make a house, prorogued the parliament ; re- 
marking, in his closing discourse, that as the two contending par- 
ties in the country had severally appealed to the imperial parlia- 
ment, he hoped both would abide by its arbitration between 
them : adding an intimation of his opinion, meantime, that the 
style of language in which the 92 resolutions had been expressed, 
was unworthy of the assembly's usual urbanity, and manifested none 
of the well-reputed moderation of the French-Canadian race ; that 
those who were ignorant of facts might be led to believe from 
their tenor that the country was in a fearful state of perturbation 
through excitement at the grievances it was alleged to be suffering 
under, whereas, outside of the assembly walls, public tranquillity 
was unbroken. This assertion, even had it been true, was impru- 
dent in its expression. It provoked the assembly-men who voted 
the 92 resolutions to give its author a practical denial forthwith, by 
moving the masses to make a universal oppositionist demonstration 
which, become organized, was not slow to take the form of a (par- 
tial) rebellion. 



• That is, dispersed " without beat of drum ;" or rather (still speaking 
proverbially), the assembly-men and their president " took French 
leave " of the governor. — ^jB. 
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ficiently proved that the times were critical. It was now for the 
home authorities to decide what course they would take in the 
existing posture of affairs. Although much uncertainty prevailed 
in the province itself as to that important point, there were ru- 
mours current among the public, and hints thrown out in the 
journals, which nourished the hopes of the liberal party, that the 
British ministry would give way at the eleventh hour. The 
newspapers published a despatch from Lord Goderich to the gov- 
ernor of Newfoundland, which served to justify the unfavourable 
opinion of the assembly regarding legislative councils. " It cannot 
be denied," wrote the minister, " that in practice the existence of 
these councils has been attended with serious disadvantages. 
They have too often caused dissension among the several branches 
of the legislature, have tended to lessen the responsibility of gover- 
nors, and deprived the assemblies of their most useful members (by 
absorption), all this too without any compensatory benefit result- 
ing. Colonial councils for legislation have not the status nor influ- 
ence of the house of peers with us ; for their members have not the 
like relative opulence, nor are they so independent of the govern- 
ment, still less have they such consideration as attaches to ances- 
tral rank. Having regard to our experience of the working of 
the system in the American colonies, I should incline to ftise the 
material of two legislative chambers into one only, which would of 
course bring the deputies of the colonists and his Majesty^s repre- 
sentatives into undivi led presence." These concluding words adum- 
brated both the abolition of the legislative council and the intano- 
duction of some system of responsibility. 

About this time a number of the inhabitants of the Eastern 
Townships assembled at Stanstead, and, presided by Mr. Moulton, 
passed resolutions in approbation of the assembly's acts. Nearly all 
counties, almost every parish, followed the example. The news- 
papers' columns were full of the details of popular demonstrations ; 
all of which encouraged the majority in assembly to run its course. 
Delegates from the counties met in Montreal to organize a central 
permanent committee, charged to keep up the agitation and sug- 
gest the conduct to be followed "in certain circumstances." The 
British party now spread a report, that the ministry had resolved 
to unite the two Canadas. Agitation by this time was as ier- 
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vent in the Upper as it was in the Lower province, and the liberal 
party in the former seemed inclined to act with us. 

But it was in London that our destinies had to be decided. 
Mr. Roebuck moved in the house of commons, April 15, 1834, that 
a committee of the members should be appointed for the purpose 
of seeking means to remedy the defects in the governments of the 
two Canadas. In the debate upon this motion, the hon. gentle- 
man, with Messrs. O'Connell and Hume, took part with the French- 
Canadians. Mr. Stanley, colonial secretary, with Lord Howick and 
Mr. P. Stewart, defended the polity of ministers in our regard. 
Mr. Roebuck, while pleading the cause of Lower Canada, also sus- 
tained the aspirations of the Upper-Canadian malcontents, who 
had sent Mr. Mackenzie to London as their agent, but whose mis- 
sion was disowned by a majority in the Upper-Canadian legisla- 
ture. Mr. Stanley, therefore, alleged that Upper Canada was per- 
fectly satisfied with its constitution ; declaring also that the people 
of the lower province would be content with theirs too, well suited as 
it was to protect their language, habitudes, and laws, but for the 
discredit thrown upon the government by factious men who misled 
them. He declared that the legislative council ought to be main- 
tained just as it stood ; because, were it re-constituted by election 
of the members, executive influence would become extinct in the 
colonial legislature : while, with such an undesirable mutation, the 
rights of the British minority in the province would assuredly be 
sacrificed, for the surety of which the legislative council had been 
specially established. The assertion was admitted as true, that 
out of 204 state functionaries in office, only 47 were French-Cana- 
dians ; but as there was now small doubt that the two Canadas 
would some day incorporate as one British dependency, although, 
the minister added, he was not prepared to realize the project ; 
but such a measure appeared to him to be the only effectual means 
for giving stability to British principles in the colony, and taming 
the rebellious assembly-men sitting in Quebec. Mr. Stanley after- 
wards moved as an amendment to Mr. Roebuck's motion, that a 
special committee should be nominated to enquire into and report 
on the extent to which the recommendations of the Canadian com- 
mittee in 1828 had been attended to. The motion, as thus amen, 
ded, was carried. 
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O'Connell protested against the compositioii of the l^islative 
council, because it gave a double vote to the government ; and 
declared that one of the chief abuses prevailing in the colony was 
attributable entirely to the council, because it uniformly took part 
with aliens against the people of French race, the only rightful 
inhabitants of the country. 

As soon as intelligence of the above proceedings reached Mont- 
real, the central committee passed votes of thanks to the British 
parliamentary orators who had sustained the cause of the Cana- 
dians ; it also expressed its approbation of the conduct of Messrs. 
Bidwell, Mackenzie, and other reformers of Upper Canada. 

The new Canadian committee of the commons decided, against 
the wishes of Mr. Stanley, on extending its inquiries beyond those 
prescribed for the investigations of that of 1828. The members 
of it demanded and obtained copies of the correspondence between 
the colonial-office and the successive governors of Canada during 
recent years. Upon perusal of Lord Aylmer*s despatches, there 
were found in them offensive epithets applied to the leaders of 
the country party (parti canadien) which Mr. Baring would fain 
have effaced from the record. Among the witnesses called and in- 
terrogated by the committee were, Sir James Kempt, Messrs. Viger, 
Morin,* Ellice, J. Stuart, and Gillespie ; also captain McKennan. 
Sir James Kempt replied, when interrogated on the subject, that 
the only way for settling the financial dissensions would be for 
the Imperial parliament to fix the salaries of the public function- 
aries, and make provision for their payment ; that as to the exe- 
cutive council, in his own case when governor he had dispensed 
with its services altogether. Mr. J. Stuart opined that the assem- 
bly ought to be recognized, and in such manner as to secure a 
majority of British members at all times ; or else he would advise 
conjoining the two Canadas, and endowing the united province 
with an executive council, — one having power, not only to renew 
itself, but to renew the legislative council also. 

It was while the Canadian question was pending in the house 



* M. Morin had a conference, of an hour and a halfs duration, with 
Mr. Stanley and Sir James Graham; when they together discussed' the 
financial question, and that of an elective council. 
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of commons, that a portion of the ministry resigned,* owing to 
some differences among its members regarding the affeiirs of Ireland. 
Mr. Stanley, the retiring minister for the colonies, was succeeded 
by Mr. Spring Kice. This change, the news of which was at first 
exulted over in Canada, — wherein Mr. Stanley had lost that popu- 
larity which his speeches in 1822 gained for him, — ^had very little 
influence upon our destinies. The brief report presented by the com- 
mittee on Canadian affairs was pointless ; and its small suggestions, 
if attended to, would still have left matters pretty much as it found 
them. It was drawn up in an ambiguous style : straining not to 
offend any one, it of course pleased nobody ; and was least pala- 
table of all to those whom it recommended to the merciful consid- 
eration of the colonial-office. Not but that there had been some 
spirited discussion of our affairs in the committee-room, which 
ought to have eventuated otherwise. Even as it was, Mr. Roebuck 
obtained the excision from the document of some paragraphs 
inserted at the instance of Mr. Stanley, who, supported by Sir 
James Graham and Mr. Robinson, strove to obtain a formal ap- 
probation of his ministerial polity ; but which was resisted by Mr. 
Roebuck, supported by Lord Howick and Mr. Labouchere. After 
four hours' debate, Stanley's attempt was frustrated by a negativ- 
ing majority of two. 

Meanwhile the district committees of Canada continued their 
sittings ; transmitting to London the people's petitions, which bore 
collectively, at length, 60,000 signatures ; while they corresponded 
at the same time with our agents, and passed resolution on reso- 
lution to excite the people to assume an imposing attitude. The 
Montreal committee received a letter from Mr. Roebuck, with the 
information that he had no hope for the cause so long as Mr. 
Stanley was in office, but that he had better hopes of Mr. Rice, 

♦ The words in the author's text are, " une partie des ministres resig^- 
^rent sur la question des biens de llrlande." What biens are meant, we 
cannot imagine. There was indeed an Irish tithe bill in progress, which, 
after being passed by the commons, was rejected by the lords. May 11, 
1.834. But the moving cause which brought about the resignation of 
Earl Grey (July 8) was his failure in getting the Irish coercion bill re- 
newed, which he thought was still needful to keep down perilous agita- 
tion. The succeeding (Althorpe) administration was formed July 17.— J9. 
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who seemed to be more tractable. The latter had already given 
up the bill introduced by his predecessor regarding the civil list; 
and Mr. Eoebuck suggested that a little time should be allowed to 
see if he would do more : adding, " It were better to fight for the 
privil^e of self-government, than to yield up one's natural rights 
without a struggle ; but all other means ought assuredly to be tried 
before having recourse to force of arms. The chamber may, if 
the members think fit, as in Kempt's time, pass a temporary sup- 
ply bill — under protest, however, with an expression of its right of 
refusal ; and making known at the same time, that, by its conced- 
ing so far, it wished to show its own moderation, and enabled the 
new colonial minister to show an inclination to redress grievances 
without further solicitation." Mr. Roebuck afterwards advised that 
the people should be stirred up (reveilU), and not depart one jot 
from the principles that had been laid down ; finally, he intimated 
that no good government could be had in the colony till popular 
influence were extended by the abolition of the legislative council. 

We shall see, in the sequel, whether those counsels were of the 
wisest. 

On the 4th of August, there was some discussion of our afiairs 
in the house of commons, on occasion of a motion made by Mr. 
Hume relative to the Ninety-two Resolutions. Mr. Rice at this 
time severely censured Mr. Hume for writing a letter, published 
in the newspapers, in which the Canadians were called on to resist 
the baneful domination of the British government. " It does not 
befit a man," said the minister, "sitting in security here among 
us (and so far removed from the scene of action) to promulgate 
counsels inciting others to do that which may call down so many ills 
on Britain and Canada as ever attend on civil war. If a recourse 
be had to arms ultimately, I hope that those who conspired to 
bring it on will be signalized for conspirators, if not denounced as 
rebels." 

The Canadian parliament having attained its term, new elections 
took place, with returns of members more unfavourable, collec- 
tively, to the government than those in the former assembly. The 
polling was accompanied by disorders in several places. At Mont- 
real, the troubles were so great, that the elections had to be sus- 
pended for a time. At Sorel, a French-Canadian was killed by 
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s gun-shot deliberately fired. The British party, along with some 
Canadians, Messrs. Neilson and Walker at their head, formed at 
Quebec, Three-Rivers, and Montreal, " Constitational Associa- 
'ftioiis/' antagonistic to the country party (partisans de la 
^hambre). These associators signed petitions to the King, 
«X)nched in similar terms to those which the British formeriy 
«ansed Lord Aylmer to transmit to London on their behalf. In 
"Che present case, the two loyalists above named were directed to 
lay them, in person, at his Majesty's feet. Many of the colonists 
of British race, however, shared the sentiments of the majority of 
JPrench-Canadians ; and, by their votes and influence, six or seven 
«inti-govemment members were seated in the new assembly. The 
Eastern Townships, peopled by men of British blood, were friendly 
"to reforms. At their invitation, M. Papineau repaired to Stan- 
stead ; where he was received with " all the honours," by the com- 
onittees formed in that section of Lower Canada. A great num- 
T)er of persons waited upon him, the day he arrived ; and The 
Vindicator newspaper reported that more than 500 were present, 
including several Americans from New Hampshire and Vermont, 
among them (one) General Fletcher. In the evening, he was in 
vited to a dinner of 200 covers. 

These local demonstrations, along with (fiery) speeches at pub- 
fio meetings everywhere, and the fervid lucubrations of joumalista 
— ^all announced a redoubling of violence and passionateness. M. 
Papineau, in his address to the electors, counselled the people to 
purchase no article from Britain, adjuring them to clothe themselves 
in Canadian-manufactured stufis, and drink home-made beverages 
only ; as thereby they would at once encourage native industry, 
and dry up those sources of public revenue which the government 
made so bad a use of. As the banks of the colony, also, were in 
the hands of parties hostile to the assembly, he urged the inhabij 
tants to demand payment for their notes in specie. There was 
even a project mooted for setting up a national (preferential) peo- 
ple's bank. 

At Toronto, a political association was formed, which established 
relations with all the standing committees of Lower Canada, in order 
to give added weight to its own discourses and resolutions. The 
Canadian cause, indeed, now wanted all the native support it could 
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obtain ; for intelligence had arrived from Britain, that the liberal 
ministry had resigned, and that the Tory party, headed by Sir 
Bobert Peel, was in power, with the Earl of Aberdeen for colonial 
minister. Into the hands of the latter fell, therefore, the recently got 
up addresses from the British party, along with the new petition 
(from the assembly and from a minority of the legislative council) 
in support of the 92 Kesolutions. But the cabinet could not 
transmit instructions to Lord Aylmer before the time of opening 
the Canadian parliament. 

The first proceeding of the representative chamber after being 
opened, Feb. 21, 1835, was to enter a protest against the remarks 
made by the governor at the last prorogation ; and to expunge the 
report of his speech, made on that occasion, from the journals of 
the house. This was a kind of proclamation of war at the outset. 
M. Morin moved afterwards, that the chamber should form itself 
into a committee of the whole, for taking into consideration the 
state of the province. M. Gugy, in oj^sing Morin's proposal, 
observed that he would prefer to have an administration composed 
of men bom in the province to any other. " Now I have no such 
preference," replied M. Papineau : " the government I long for 
is one composed of friends of legality, liberty, and justice ; a gov- 
ernment which would protect indiscriminately every proper interest, 
and accord to all ranks, and to each race of the inhabitants, equal 
rights and privil^es. I love, I esteem all good men, as men ; 
not preferentially because they are of this or that descent ; but I 
detest those haughty dominators who come among us, and dispute 
our right to enjoy our own laws, customs, and religion. If snoh 
be not content to intermix with us, let them remain in their own 
country. There is no lawful distinction between their status in 
the province and ours; the same rights, and a like just claim for 
protection, are common to us both. Assuredly I should prefer a 
government composed of men such as I have indicated ; and as 
certain is it, too, that my own countrymen have given proofs of a 
capacity and the possession of such integrity as would en- 
able them to become members of a most desirable govern- 
ment. Those parties even who claim exclusive governing 
privileges, disapprove of them in their hearts; and if obtain- 
ed, will themselves be victimized by them in the end. For, 
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sapposing tliat the exclusioniste succeeded in making an Aca- 
<lia of Canada, and could expel from it all its Frcncli-deriyed 
people, they would soon fall out with each other. Did tliey find 
means to constitute rotten-borough representation, it would quickly 
be turned against its creators. It is natural to the mind of man 
to abhor all exclusive privileges ; but passion and party spirit per- 
vert the judgment of too many The call is made upon us, 

* Let us be all as brothers,* I respond, So let us not be, if you, 
who thus adjure us, keep a selfish grasp of all place, power, and 
emolument, and refuse to share tibese with us. That is unjust, 
and we cannot suffer such injustice. Briefly, we demand for 
ourselves such political institutions as are in accordance with 
those of the rest of the empire and of the age we live in." 

If we may judge by the governor's opening speech this session, 
that functionary had nothing particular to communicate to the two 
chambers. In order to get through the public business early, the 
assembly sat twice a day. The debates were but repetitive of 
those that had gone before. Mr. Eoebuck's services were further 
called for, as colonial agent ; and another address was voted, after 
long discussion, which he was charged to present. It was upon 
occasion of voting this address, that the majority in assembly 
divided a second time. Several members wished to proceed with 
public business, and abstain carefully from giving Lord Aylmer 
the slightest pretext for interrupting its course. M. Bedard, who 
for two years back, had gone on unwillingly with the majority 
ventured (psa) to say, at length, that, as the address contained a 
peremptory refusal of all that the governor had asked for, he could 
not support it " Know we not," forthwith replied M. Papineau, 
^' that in Britain it is the same hand which pens the king's 
speech that traces the address in reply to it ? The force of cir- 
cumstances impels us to set aside accustomed formalities, and to 
express unrestrainedly what we deeply feel. It would be a libel 
on Britain to assume that she may possibly pass a coercion bill 
against us, and send ten regiments over to enforce it. If such 
were the case, however, we ought to be prepared all the sooner 
(at* plUtot) to rid ourselves of so tyrannical a domination. If 
there is ground for apprehending such a struggle, we may say that 
the danger exists at this hour ; and that we have already gone 
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much further (in brining it on) than the stride taken by this ad- 
dress." 

M. Bedard proposed divers modifying amendments, which woe 
severally supported by a third of the members present. This 
secession from the majority increased from day to day ; and was 
regarded at once, by the ultras of the country party, as a defection. 
M. Parent, proprietor {ridacteur) of Le Canadien newspaper, 
a man intimate with all the members of the minority, came to their 
succour in his paper, and sought to justify the course they ad(^t- 
ed, by assigning as a reason for their giving dissentient votes, that 
they had a r(^ard for the material interests of the district of Que- 
bec ; to which a suspension of l^islative labours was very detri- 
mental, especially at a time when trade was terribly dulL But 
the despatches of Lord Aberdeen, and the refusal of Lord Ayl- 
mer to advance money for paying the expense attendant on keep- 
ing the assembly open, till it had first sanctioned the payments 
already made out of funds extraordinary in default of former an- 
nual supplies asked for — these circumstances precipitated a proro- 
gation of the parliament. 

Lord Aberdeen, it appeared, refused to take steps to ensure the 
independence of the two councils and of the judges, so long as the 
inquest on abuses should not have reached a point at which there 
might be hope of a final arrangement. He also refused to sanction 
the educational law passed, because it appeared to recognise, legal- 
ly, the existence of the Sulpicians and the Jesuits ; and seemed to 
allow civil and exclusive privileges to catholics, detrimental to the 
protestant minority. " Vigilant as that minority was believed to be, 
with so much reason, to prevent the least encroachment on its reli- 
gious freedom,its members might suspect that the retrogressive l^is- 
lation in question gave undue advantages to the catholic majority. 
They might naturally object, also, to making French language and 
literature, and religious foundations of an alien faith, objects of 
special legislative regard : they observed, likewise, that ecclesias- 
tical establishments already existing were made preferential to 
others which might be afterwards founded ; the reason being ^mlI 
the former were under the direction of the catholic clergy, while 
the second, namely those of protestant origination, could lELourish 
only in proportion with the increase of immigration, expansion 
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of British proTincial means, and the suooess of British colonial 
Tindertakings/' 

All these ministerial reasons had the air of subterfuges. Lord Aber- 
deen had made up his mind to give greater advantages to protestants 
tJnan to catholics, in any changes that might be made ; but as a frank 
and formal annunciation of a principle as unjust as it was odious 
"vrould hardly be endured, he invented an hypothesis to make be* 
lieve that if one section of religionists were enfranchised, the other 
xnust needs become enslaved. The religious question being thus 
'treated, people b^an to consider what was the real situation of 
"the catholics in Canada. The newspapers published the instruc- 
^ons of Sir George Prevost,* in which pretensions were sustained 
eucb as we have adverted to above, r^arding the assumed 
supremacy of the Anglican church in Canada. By one article it 
"^i^ns directed, that in all settlements {villages) where the catholic 
population were the smaller in numbers, there should be a parson 
^ministre protestant), to teach Anglicanism and take tithes of the 
2)eople; that no church services of the catholic inhabitants should 
Ibe allowed in the (one) consecrated church of the place (temple 
-saint) till the protestants had had theirs \ that priests {Us pr^tres) 
should be permitted to marry, and that protestant missionaries 
should gradually replace catholic missionaries among the savage 
'tribes. It was under the inspiration of these instructions, that 
3iOrd Aberdeen rejected the bill of assembly making provision for 
})ablio education. 

The minister also dissimulated his sectarian spirit in presence 
«f the Imperial parliament, upon a discussion taking place therein 
nipon the presentation of the conjoint petition of members of the 
"two chambers (in December) praying for reforms. The day be- 
:fore, copies of a pamphlet, written by a philo-Canadian, were dis- 
ixibuted among the members of the lower house ; in which the 
'vices of the colonial government, and the reforms demanded by 
Uie people, were expounded with great force. The author passed 
in review the abuses of the judicial system, and the executive, at the 
liead of which (it was remarked) military chiefs, unsuited to rule a 
£«e people, were habitually placed. The writer signalised the 
3nal-administration of the colonial lands' department, the number 

* Official papers, printed in 1814, by order of the houBe of commons. 
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of pnblic places held by persons of the same family connexion, 
the Caldwell deficit, and, above all, the want of proper control 
everywhere, despite the frequent interposition of the imperial par- 
liament. The pamphleteer terminated his other sn^estions by 
enforcing the necessity of recalling Lord Aylmer. 

About the same time, there appeared in Tait^s Edinhurgh 
Magazine^ an article, attributed to Mr. Chapman, on the political 
situation of Canada, written in a similar strain to that of the 
forcing publication. 

In the house of commons, Mr. Roebuck repeated his accus- 
tomed philippics {remarques ordinaires) on administrative abuses. 
Mr. Spring Rice said, that before the retirement of the late min- 
istry, he had prepared a detailed despatch expounding the views 
of himself and his colleagues on Canadian affairs ; but that re- 
cent changes had prevented its being sent to its address. He 
mentioned that the nomination of Mr. Gtde to a judgeship had 
not been confirmed, because he had committed himself too far as 
a partisan ; and that as Judge Kerr had lost his place, as admiralty 
judge, through his own malversations, he judged it befitting that 
he should be displaced from the king's bench also. Mr. Stanley, 
on his part, expressed his belief that the opposition party (of 
Papineau) had not succeeded in proving one of its complaints, 
as expressed in the ninety-two resolutions ; and that, as a conse- 
quence, the ministry had gained a triumphant acquittal before 
the parliamentary committee. Sir Robert Peel (then premier) 
informed the house, he had charged Lord Aylmer to announce to 
the Canadians that he was about to send out a government com- 
missioner, of neutral colonial politics {itranger h la politique co- 
loniale), and thoroughly conversant with the intentions of the 
ministry ; one who was charged to examine all the circumstances of 
the case on the spot, and report to the home authorities whatever 
it were needful they should know. This personage, however, was 
to notify, in advance, that no organic change in the constitution 
of Canada would be made (for the present) ; also, that if on 
inquiry it became manifest that complaints as to details in its 
working were unfounded, then measures would be taken to put 
down {/aire cesser) the prevalent agitation. As for the insurrec- 
tionary menaces that had been thrown out, he would say to 
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(intending) rebels : '' Onr desire is to do justice; take heed lest 
your threats turn to your own (moral) disadvantage." The 
British government was then on a good footing with that of the 
United States ; but even though the latter inclined to make an 
intervention on our behalf, they would certainly not have ehosen 
Mr. Roebuck for their mouth-piece {prgane) in the house of 
commons. Messrs. Stanley, Eobinson, Hume, and Sheil spoke, 
in turn, during the discussion that followed. 

The speech of the minister, despite its apparent moderation, 
and his confirmation of Mr. Gale's promotion to the bench (which 
had been disallowed by Mr. Spring Bice), sufficiently indicated 
the course of polify the new cabinet meant to pursue. The only 
modification (^ the sway of the metropolitan government over the 
provincial, was 1o invest acts of authority, rigorous in nature, with 
a diplomatic blandness in the manner of enforcing them, new to 
ookmial rule ; in view of soothing the public mind into an acqui- 
e(9oence, at a future time, in any re-constituting measures which the 
home authorities might adopt. 

In the month of February, Lord Aberdeen wrote to Lord 
Aylmer, that he approved of all he had done (sa conduite) ; 
but that taking into consideration the perturbed state of the public 
tnind in Canada, and conceiving there was small hope of words 
of peace and ooncitiation from his (Aylmer's) lips being favour- 
ably listened to, that a confidential person would soon be sent 
out, with the title of royal commissioner. 

Aylmer had already sent a long despatch to the ministry, re- 
pellittg the accusations made against him by the concocters of the 
Ninety-two Besolutions. He alleged, Ihat of 142 persons he had 
appointed to places of emolument, no fewer than 80 were men of 
French descent; that, of 580 others (not salaried) 295 were per- 
sons of kindred origin ; while, among 330 petty justices (cfynwds" 
mires des petites causes) whom he had put in conmiission, 151 
were French-Canadians. He avowed, at the same time, that the 
proper parties ought to be preferred to the less fit, without dis- 
tinction of race. He stated also, that all ecclasiastical charges in 
the catholic colonial establishment, such as the parish curacies 
(involving themselves a yearly income of £25,000), were in the 
hands of French-Canadians ; and that the same rule extended 

Vol. IIL— t 
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eyen to the raral school-mafiters, whose oollectiye stipends reached 
a total of £18,000. But (he did not add that) partiality had so 
abounded before his time, and the abuse of patronage was so 
deeply rooted, that if it were true he had filled 80 places witii 
French-Canadians, who formed 3-4ths of the whole population, he 
had given to men of British birth or descent, whose compatriots 
made up the remaining fourth part, 62 berths, while the official 
emoluments of the smaller exceeded in amount those of the 
greater number of thejdesignated places. In proof of this discrep- 
ancy, we need but adduce the data to be found in the civil list 
for 1834 and in other such documents of the time : fix)m which 
we learn, that in the sum total of £71,770 shared by the public 
functionaries then in office, French-Canadian officials received but 
£13,600; while men of British origin must therefore have drawn 
£58,170 of the amount. French-Canadians were excluded £rom 
all the departments of the executive [?] as well as &om the board 
of public lands, the customs and the posts ; while, of the expen- 
diture incurred by the judicial administration, amounting to 
£36,000 annually, only £8,000 fell to the share of the French- 
Canadians. 

During recent discussions of Canadian affiiirs in the imperial 
parliament, metropolitan journalism expounded its views of our 
affairs as diversely as did senatorial oratory. Thus the leading Lon- 
don journals, such as The Times, the Morning Chronicley and the 
Morning Herald, were hostile to the French-Canadians ; while 
the writers for the Morning Advertiser and The Globe (evening 
paper), took up our defence : but it was easy to see, that among a 
majority, not only of the commons, but of the British people them- 
selves, there existed small sympathy for the wrongs of our race. 

A rumour obtained currency, at first, that Viscount Canter- 
bury (better known as Sir Charles Manners Sutton, ex-speaker of 
the house of commons) was to be royal commissioner for the 
affairs of Canada ; but it appeared that he had declined to under- 
take the onerous task proposed to him, under pretext of illness in 
his family circle. His reputation was favourable at the time ; 
and the nomination of such a man gave rise to flattering hopes. 
Lord Amherst, chief of the latest embassy to China, was next 
thought of, as an eligible party ; and Aberdeen even intimated to 
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Aylmer, that his appointment had been made out. But another 
party change of the ministry taking place suddenly,* the Earl of 
Gosford was nominated by the succeeding cabinet. The latter 
was an Irish nobleman, who had gained some repute in his own 
country through being (albeit a protestant) an opponent of the 
Orange party. His firmness of character, and his liberal opinions 
were much vaunted by his friends ; but there were joined with him 
in the commission, two persons whose character was almost un- 
known : Sir Charles Grey, a tory of the old school, and Sir James 
Gipps. 

One of the agents of the British party, Mr. Walker, had 
the hardihood (osa) to essay gaining over O'Connell to their side. 
'^ How then ! '' exclaimed the great orator ; '^ you wish alone to be 
represented because you form a minority ? That would be gross 
injustice, could you effect it." On the 12th of June, Canadian 
afiGedrs came under review in the house of lords. One peer de- 
dared he knew not wherefore Britain might not accord liberal con- 
cessions to her North- American colonists ; he said that the mem- 
bers of their assemblies ought not to be treated as if they were so 
many froward children, all unfit to take care of themselves when 
not in executive leading-strings ; and that it was expedient they 
should be allowed all freedom not incompatible with metropolitan 
sovereignty. As for the commission then in progress : he thought 
it would prove futile, or something worse even than that; a see- 
all but do-nothing commissioner was an absurd sort of personage 
at the best, for replacing an acting governor. A special commis- 
sioner ought to have powers to act, and decide promptly too, in 
such a critical time as the present. 

Lord Glenelg f replied, that he and his colleagues found them- 
selves constrained to modify their predecessors' policy, and had 
been induced to nominate commissioners to enter upon an inquiry 
in the colony itself. 

* The author alludes to the formation of the Melbourne ministry, 
which took place April 18, 1836.— J?. 

t Previonsly, the Right Hon. Charles Grant, M.P. for Inyerness ; but 
created Baron Glenelg a few dajs before, his presence being wanted in 
the house of peers. He was secretary of state for the colonies, In the 
newly formed Melbourne cabinet. — B, 
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The new instnictioiis sent out by tbe British minislarj brou^t 
the political majority and minority in presence €i each other. 
Those instructions declared in advance, that there would be no 
change in the organization of the l^islative council, and directed 
the government commissioners to refuse formally to sanction the 
assembly's reference of that question to conventions of the peojde. 
With r^ard to the annual supplies, the crown revenue was net to 
be given up, unless sufficient provision were made by the pro- 
vincial l^ifllature for a proper civil list The administration of the 
crown lands was to remain with the executive council. The judges 
put under accusation to be tried before the l^islative council, horn 
the award of which an appeal lay to his Majesty in counciL The 
commissioners to report on the Canadian land-tenures, also r^ard- 
ing the property of the Sulpicians, likewise on the sharing of ihe 
customs revenue between the upper and lower provinces. They 
had power to examine witnesses on oath, and to call for whatever 
papers they thought fit, to aid their inquiries. As their mission 
however, (it was intimated) was of a conciliatory character, tiie 
commissioners were to avoid all appearance of exercising arbitrary 
or unusual means to get at the truth. Complaints, from whatever 
quarter arising, were to be received with attention and kindness; 
tih^ were to put themselves in familiar relation with all classes of 
aqpplicants, to hear what they had to say considerately, and to ex- 
press their own opinions in reply with gentleness and prudence ; 
to note the acts and discourses passing and spoken at public meet- 
ings, to study social relations, examine opinions expressed in local 
periodicals, make inquests in different parts of the country : in 
short, to observe everything and listen to all men's sentiments — 
but carefully conceal their own for the time. 

The commissioners arrived at Quebec late in August. The 
city council, which did not wait upon Lord Aylmer to present its 
respects on New-year's day, 1834, and which, in turn, Aylmer re* 
foeed to receive on the return of the day in 1835; the municipal- 
ity of Quebec, we say, presented a congratulatory address to the 
government commissioners on their safe arrival. Lord Grosford 
held a reception for several days, and manifested much gracious- 
ness for all those persons presented to him. But each party of the 
colonists stood on its guard. The liberal members of assembly 
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and council met early in September, at Three-Bivers, to decide wkat 
course to pursue in dealing with the commission ; the liberals of 
Quebec district did not dioose to attend on the occasion. The 
disffldences between the latter and the former augmented daily. 
Gosford tried every means to gain the good- will of the French- 
Canadians. He invited Messrs. Papineau and Yiger to his 
house ; he visited the classes in the Seminary (priests' college), 
and enchanted every one by his politeness. He gave a grand ball 
on St. Catherine's day, a patronal festival in Canada; and his 
marked attentions to Madame Bedard on the occasion testified to 
his ability for playing one part of the task imposed on him. He 
caused a new roll of justiceships of the peace to be made out, put- 
ting a great number of Canadians on the amended list, dated Sep- 
tember 1, 1836. Finally, the charge held by Judge Kerr (now 
displaced) seemed to be kept for M. Bedard, the mover of the 92 
resolutions as we have seen. These soothing circumstances, and 
encouraging rumours attendant, raised public hopes ; which were 
at the highest when the chambers opened, on the 27th of October. 
The Quebec constitutional association, the day before, presented 
an address to the governor, praying he would not advance any 
moneys without consent of the three branches of the legislature. 
This was tantamount to asking him to pay nothing at the order 
alone of the representatives. The governor replied, that as he 
meant to announce to the legislature the course about to be follow- 
ed by the executive, within the next 24 hours, he did not see that 
he need pledge himself to particulars in the mean time. 

Gosford made a long address to the chambers. After speaking 
on a variety of subjects, he finished by the announcement, that 
upon all great questions coming under the consideration of the 
commission, its report would be reserved for communication, in the 
first instance, to the ministry ; but that, in the mean time, the 
French-Canadians might assure themselves their social institutions 
would remain intact. This general intimation adumbrated a fietr- 
ther postponement (of redress of grievances) ; but as the Earl 
dwelt much on small reforms intended, and as his discourse, which 
had been carefully prepared, breathed moderation and justice, 
many still continued to hope. Appealing to all the colonists 
poigointly, he fmi: '^To the Canadians, both pf French and 
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British origin, I would say, consider the blessings you might enjoy 
but for your dissensions. Offsprings as you are of the two foremost 
nations of the earth, you hold a vast and beautiful country, having 
a fertile soil, with a healthful climate -, while the noblest river in 
the world makes seaports of your most remote havens/' 

The terms proposed for the address in reply to the disoourse 
from the throne, became a subject of debate ; Mr. Clapham mov- 
ing an amendment, but which was not adopted, that the assembly 
should recognise the validity of the commission. The reply of the 
chamber, at length, took the form of a mere echo to the chief 
commissioner's discourse, so far as the latter was not in positive 
disaccord with the 92 resolutions. Lord Qosford, faithful to the 
system traced out for him, of seeking in all outward ways to 
conciliate the Canadians, replied to the assembly-men fint in 
French and next in English. The Montreal Gazette censored 
this bit of studied courtesy, and even denied the right of any 
British governor to use, publicly, the language of the vanquished 
at all ; remarking, that the innovation b^un by the earl would 
lead to the mother country's degradation ; and that the use of the 
language of French Canada ought to have been proscribed at 
once by its dominators. 

The Montreal constitutional association now came foi^ard, and 
demanded to have the sentiments of its members heard by the 
commission ; and was informed that the nature of the constitution it 
professed to defend would not be changed, while all commercial inter- 
ests would receive special protection. The association next resolved 
to organise district committees in each quarter of that city, in case 
union and force became needful. It raised a body of volunteer rifle- 
men,with cries of " God save the King." The members wished their 
armed organization to be sanctioned by the governor, who refused 
the request when made ; and, afterwards, the corps was dissolved 
at his request. The Orange party, also, began to raise its head 
among the protestant population. As early as 1827, Sir Harcourt 
Lees, its chief in Ireland, had recommended the formation of 
Orange lodges in the two Canadas. Gore district, in the upper 
province, however, offered its support to Lord Gosford, in dis- 
countenancing such extreme partisanship (tentative^ sedUieuses),^ 

* There is nothing innately "seditious" in Orangeism. An oon- 
traire.".... — B, 
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In Lower Canada, Orangeism was held as of no account, except so 
far as it had influence with the home government. 

Meanwhile, the assembly was transacting legislative business. 
An inquiry was proceeded with, respecting the conduct of two 
more incriminated judges, viz. Messrs. Thompson and Fletcher, of 
Gasp^ and St. Francis districts, respectively, against whom accusa- 
tions had been brought during three or four years bypast. A 
third judge, Bowen of Quebec, was accused, before the chamber, 
by a law-student, named Hart The committee charged with the 
a^r made a report unfavourable to the judge ; but it came too 
late to allow of the chamber soliciting his dismissal by the chief of 
the government. Two members of the legislative council — name- 
ly, Mr. Felton, commissioner of crown-lands ; and M. Gugy, sheriff 
of Montreal — ^were accused (and convicted?) of malversation; 
both being deprived of their places. The assembly voted other 
accusatory addresses against some more functionaries, such as 
Mr. Whitcher, sheriff of St. Francis district ; M. Mondelet, coro- 
ner of Montreal ; Mr. Chisholm, clerk (jgreffier) of the peace at 
Three Bivers ; Mr. Holland, jailor, Montreal ; and Dr. Arnoldi, 
physician of the jail of that city. Some of the accused parties 
were displaced. 

The assembly protested anew against the anezation of Qasp^ 
county to the province of New Brunswick. It expressed its sense 
of the impropriety of conjoining a plurality of public charges— 
with duties, separately often incompatible, to perform — in one 
person ;* and the members, above all, denounced the habit of pay- 
ing the public functionaries their allowances without the assembly's 
sanction. Dr. Callaghan presented a report on the deliberations in 
the Imperial parliament regarding the 92 resolutions ; in which he 
exposed the inconsistencies and errors of the colonial-office, ever 
since the year 1828. Some days thereafter the chamber received, 
from Upper Canada, a copy of parts of the instructions from Lord 
Olenelg to the commissioners, which Sir Francis Bond Head had 



* Thus the governor's aide-de-camp was also chief inspector of roads. 
Another individual was an executive councillor, member of the appeal 
court, commissioner for managing the Jesuits' estates, a master of the 
Trinity board, Ac. 
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been indiscreet enough to eommunioate to the representativea of 
that proTince. '^ Ab was foreseen by Mr. McKenzie/' thua ran 
an article in the Canadlen journal, ^^ the publication of the instruc- 
tions has occasioned great r^ret and disappointed public expecta- 
tions generally. Yery certainly, their tenor betrays dispositions 
and interests little suited to inspire confidence in ministeiial libe- 
rality, or rdiance on the soundness of official polity in respect to our 
interests. Lord Glenelg evidently plays a double part ; that of a 
reformer in London, of a conservative in Quebec.'' The joumaliBt 
thus continued : — 

" Those instructions contain also, as did the opening speech from 
the (colonial) throne, an untoward enunciation which we have not 
dwelt upon as yet ; namely, mortifying misestimation of the oli- 
garchic faction and the general population ; for, in speaking of 
each, the same weight and worth are assigned to the opinions and 
aspirations of both, with an equal claim to the consideration of the 
Imperial government. This misappremation arises, questionless, 
from the aristocratic training and usages in r^ute with denizens of 
the Old World : it is there believed that the diarchy in the as- 
cendant here fills the same place, with us, as the British nobles and 
gentry in the three kingdoms. This mistake, and the prejudices 
attending it, if they be not o(»rrected, and if more sound apprecia- 
tions of colonial circumstances, and a better knowledge of colo- 
nial society do not take their place, — ^thence the loss of one of the 
brightest jewels in the British crown may result, at no distant 
date. It is only with (democratic) ideas, and principles of equal- 
ity put in operation, that Americans can now be governed. If 
British statesmen be not content to learn (their duty) throng 
respectful representations, they will be taught it, ere long, in a 
rougher way ; for things move on rapidly in this New World of 
ours." 

Such was the language of local journalism, indinii^ as it did at 
that time to quit Papineau's and adhere to the Quebec party ; with 
a tendency superseded in favour of Gosford*s propositions. And if 
so plainly moderates spoke, in what unmeasured terms would not 
the ultras deliver their sentiments in opposition to the executive ! 
The members of the latter colour in the assembly moved for and 
obtained a call of the house, as soon as the nature of the iostru^- 
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UoQS to the eommissioners reached their knowledge. The Quebee 
party, on the oth^ hand, proposed that they should be ignored, 
(as not having been communicated to the assembly in an authen- 
ticated shape) ; but this proposal was rejected, for, it was said, the 
despatches were there, and spoke for themselves. Far from declin- 
ing a combat, because the contents of the ministerial accustomed 
preliminary forms before beginning it had not been all exactly ob- 
served, it was right that the renovated party opposition body 
should openly, and at once, proclaim the principles its members 
meant to stand by. If the reforms which the Canadians demanded 
were not accorded atr their reiterated request, would it be expe- 
dient to exact them by force, (namely, by raising the standard of 
insurrection ; or, ought any further attempt be made, to obtain them 
by negociation ?) They* should then have measured their forces 
with those and have calculated the chances of success. For, with 
rei^>ect to the (abstract) justice of their cause, they had a hundred 
times more right to upset the government than had the Britons in 
1688, or the Anglo- Americans in 1775 [to initiate a revolution] ; 
because it was against [would be in &vour of] their nationality — 
that possession the most sacred that a people, can have — against 
which the colonial-office ever directed all its blows. 

But unhappily the leader of the " Quebec party," as we shall 
henceforth designate the new opposition body, was about to re- 
ceive a judgeship at the himds of Lord Gosford ; a circumstance 
which seemed to be the entering wedge of. a system of future 
patronage for French-Canadian aspirants to official place and emo- 
lument. What would have been accepted, in another season, as a 
welcome favour, was regarded, during the prevailing agitation of 
the public mind, as a bait to allure political prey, or as means to 
pervert the principles of recipients and expectants. 

In the debatings of assembly, this parliamentary session, a ma- 
jority of the members were confirmed (entrainis) in their opposition 

by the eloquence of M. Papineau. The nomination of M. (now 

»■ 

* In the aathor's text, the above sentence thus begins : ^' lis auraient 
alors compart leurs forces," &c. To whom or to which or what the 
pronoun Us refers, we can only guess at ; so loosely has he constructed, 
not only the sentence in question, but hundreds more, in other parts of 
his volumes.— £. 
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Judge) Bedard, officially announced, far from appeasing the reign- 
ing excitement, increased it ; and it was certainly not allayed, soon 
afterwards, by the announcement that the governor refused to 
displace Judge Gale, at the request of the assembly in a formal 
address (1836). The legislative council, too, more hostile to the 
latter than ever, rejected nearly every bill sent up for its sanction ; 
which tended to confirm the ultra opposition in an opinion it had 
already taken up, that the governor was acting a deceptions part, 
and using the council as his instrument Of 106 bills passed 
before the session closed, 61 (these being the most important of 
all) were stifled or mutilated. Taking this result into account, 
those who best knew the dependence of the upper chamber on 
executive will, were convinced that the government was acting 
with duplicity, and seeking, by secret and crooked ways, to pit 
each chamber (continuously) against the other. The last struggle 
they had, was about the yearly supplies, the debate in assembly 
r^arding which lasted two days, most of the members taking 
part in it ; M. Morin proposing to grant them for six months only. 
M. Yanfelson moved in amendment, that they should be granted 
for a year, along with payment of arrears. Messrs. Papineau, La- 
Fontaine, Taschereau, Drolet, Bodier, and Berthelot spoke against 
the amendment ; Messrs. Power, Caron, and de Bleury supported 
it. 

It was for M. Papineau to maintain the position which the 
popular party had taken in passing the 92 BiCsolutions, of which 
he was the author, although they but embodied an expression of 
the claims advanced, and the doctrines maintained, by the opposi* 
tion party in Lower Canada for many years past. The destiny 
of the country, at that time, seemed to be entwined with his per- 
sonal fortunes. A fervid and persevering orator, he had pursued a 
decided course, without any shadow of turning. He was endowed, 
by nature, with a robust constitution, an imposing bodily pre- 
sence and strong voice, a distinct utterance, and an inspiriting 
although not chastened eloquence ; but being of a masculine and 
fervid character, it was perhaps all the better suited to affect the 
minds of the masses. At the time we have reached, wherein he 
uttered the following sentences, his popularity was at the highest : 
— " We have yet to learn if there be any new circumstances in 
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the politioal situation of the country, which can justify the con- 
duct of those who now seem as if they would desert the cause of 
tiieir country; or why they should now incline to separate themselves 
from that great majority of their compatriots who adopted in 
spirit, and sanctioned in act, the votes deposited by their repre- 
sentatives in the electoral urn, for sustaining the ninety-two reso- 
lutions passed by this chamber. In treating the great question 
which we are pledged to vindicate, it is not Lord Qt)sford whom 
we have to r^ard, but the assertion and maintenance of (right) 
principles. We are not struggling against any individual person- 
ally, but a system of (vicious) colonial government ; which, as 
now expounded by Lord Glenelg, contains in itself the essence 
of corruption, the germ of manifold disorders. Our task is not 
light, indeed, for we are called on to defend the rights of all British 
colonial dependencies, as well as that we inhabit. The same evil 
genius whose workings drove provincials of the neighbouring 
states, in their own despite, into the paths of a righteous and glo- 
rious resistance, presides over our affairs also. That malign 
spirit it was, which inspired the Instructions given to the Commis- 
sion now in our midst ; which puts us into a false position relatively 
to the British legislature and nation, which has annulled the title 
which the government ought to have to the confidence of the repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian people. Briefly, then, these commis- 
sioners' instructions comprise a formal refusal, on the part of 
those who drew them up, to listen heedfully to any representation 
of the many grievances which both Canadas have to complain of. . .« 
" Would it be possible to conceive a more idle imagination than 
the device of sending among us three commissioners on such an 
errand as the present — no one of the three being known to or in 
accord with the rest, and all having their secret correspondence with 
other parties ! Why what wisdom is therein, what good can result 
from, a scheme so planned, and carried out in such a way as 
this? Its nullity, if only from its unworkableness alone, was 
manifest to the public eye, within a few hours, I may say, of 
the arrival of those appointed to carry it out. Ourselves and our 
affairs were and are viewed from at least three distinct stand-points, 
by men who have not one political sentiment, one social estimation, 
one religious apprehension, in common. Yet is that heteroclite 
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oombination of personalities, made out by some to be a kind of 
excellent thing in itself, as proving the impartiality of those 
who oonjoined unlike with unliko ; while otiiers, again, fondly 
expected that accord would result from disaooordanoes. Was it not 
rather more likely that those who never yet could agree about 
what were needful to be done at home, would be at least as dissi- 
dent in opinion as to what should be attempted abroad ? Or need 
we wonder at the very result which has taken place, that as the 
commissioners, individually, have thrown themselves into sooietieSy 
among communities, and amid associations of the most antagonistio 
character, each committing himself by sanctioning with his pre- 
sence, if not formally approving the expression of principles of the 
most contrarious character to those which the ministry professes 
to uphold : is there any thing surprising, I say, to find one set of 
our colonial journalists abusing one envoy for being a friend to 
radicals, while another opposes him for the same ? a second set 
heaping praises on another for being a moderate liberal, while he 
receives abuses for being a rank tory in die^ise I All this is 
surely most inconsistent, nay pitiable. We were promised, that 
the course of this strange combination would be marked by a spirit 
of unity, and the highest regard for just principles of polity. 
After the experience we have had of it already, can we put onr 
trust in it any longer, supposing we ever had such ? Some do 
indeed incline (but I do not) to slumber confidingly on the brink 
of a precipice, and pass the coming hours in pleasing bat delu- 
sive dreams of a happy future ; heedless of the yawning gulf be- 
low, into which an unlucky jerk, at any moment, may precipitate 
the over-confiding sleeper."* 

The amendment of Mr. Vanfelson was rejected by a majority of 
40 negative votes against 27. Eight British members in assem- 
bly, some from the Eastern Townships, voted with the former ; 

• We hope the author and our readers will excuse the ft^edom taken 
with the original by the translator ; but the language of passion, espd« 
oially when imperfectly reported, as M. Papineau's discourse seems to 
be, cannot be translated literally so as to be readable. The same ob- 
servation is applicable to many other passages honettlyf though not 
literally, Englished in these volumes. — B. 
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a proof in itself, of the justice of the assembly's pretensions.* The 
legislative council, at sight, rejected the six months' civil list • 
which act led, almost directly, to the prorogation of the parlia- 
ment. Lord Gt)sford, who was much hurt at the smallness of the 
success attending his mission (of conciliation), observed that he 
did not care to predict all the (evil) consequences which might 
result from the conduct of the opposition in assembly. 

This abrupt closing of the session eJBfervesced in the public mind 
to a high d^ee. Just before its termination, an approbatory 
address, subscribed by 700 Quebec electors, was presented to M^ 
Papineau. Thus countenanced in his career, he was encouraged 
to pursue it, though it led him nearer and nearer to an abyss, f 
For some time past also, the liberal party in each of the two Cana- 
das had intercommunicated more frequently than before. A ma- 
jority of members of the assembly of Upper Canada for a moment 
sided with Mr. William Lyon Mackenzie's party, as well as the 
executive council of Sir Francis Bond Head.]; In London, Mr. 
Roebuck laboured with untiring activity. Speechifying in the com. 
mons' house, writing in journals, periodicals {London Review^ (£^.) 
and pamphlets, he lost no occasion for pleading our cause with an 
ardour which merited acknowledgment (attention) from the 
Canadians. 

Meanwhile the ministry, noting the (evil) effect of the garbled 
publication of the commissioners' instructions, charged Lord Gos- 
ford^ while acting in concert with Sir F. B. Head, to assemble the 
Lower-Canadian parliament again, for the purpose of presenting 
the entire document to its consideration. The assembly, after per^ 
using it, liked it no better in the whole than it did the parts pre^ 
viously published ; and took occasion to express its great sorrow 
that the legislative council was still maintained in its existing 
shape, and that no adminbtrativereform had been initiated. Aflber 
this unsatisfactory reply, the house adjourned sine die. 

Towards the close of the year 1836, M. Morin took up his resi, 

* A large assumption that : '^ Some men are good," sajs Sterne, " at 
rearing huge edifices on narrow foundations." — B, 

t A rdal and not figurative gulf such as that so imaginatively opened 
up in his discourse, reported as above. 

t. < • • '' ainsi que le eonseil ezecutif," Ac. Sed qu f — B. 
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denoe in Quebec, under pretext [sic] of practising there as an 
advocate. Forthwith M. Papineau's partisans thought they saw in 
this move some (unacknowleged political) design of his most devoted 
disciple. Upon this assumption, they gathered around the new- 
comer, and formed an organization in connexion with the liberals 
of Montreal and of other localities ; in order to make head against 
(^pour rifuter) the Constitutional Association ; which, in name of 
the whole British party, was petitioning the king to maintain 
intact the legislative council, if only to keep a curb on the assem- 
bly; his Majesty was also solicited to divide the counties in 
such a way as to lessen the number of French-Canadian represen- 
tatives. The recai of Lord Gosford, also, was demanded ; and a 
union of the two provinces was recommended by the assooiators ; 
who, at the very time, were trying to get the Upper-Cana- 
dians to declare hostilities against the Lower-Canada oppositionists 
themselves. 

At this time, the situation of the French- Canadians was very 
discouraging. After having flattered themselves with momentaiy 
hopes of obtaining numerous new allies (in the upper province), 
they were doomed to lose those they had previously obtained. Sir 
F. B. Head had come out triumphant from the struggle at Toron- 
to. He had dissolved the chamber which last met, and had 
secured a majority in one elected since. Sure that it would be 
submissive to his will, he expunged from the journals kept in the 
preceding session the recorded 92 resolutions, a copy of which 
had been sent by M. Papineau to the president. At the same 
time, Sir F. B. Head communicated to his assembly the despatches 
from London, approving of his own conduct. The policy of the 
colonial-office then was, to dissever the dangerous alliance estab- 
lishing between the people of the two Canadas, to threaten the 
French population of the lower province, where the danger to 
British interests was the greatest, and to promote division between 
all the North- American provinces. That policy, therefore, had 
perfect success : New Brunswick fell into the views of the home 
government ; and the Nova-Scotians, who at first stood up firndy for 
colonial rights, were induced to rescind the resolutions they had 
passed against the executive : insomuch that the commissionerSi 
whose labours were nearly closed, became encouraged to recom- 
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mend the adoption by their employers of the most rigorous treat- 
ment of the only representative body determinedly opposed to 
their will. Commissioner Grey embarked at New York for Eng- 
land late in November 1836 ; and the other subordinate of Gos- 
ford, Sir George Gipps, with his secretary Mr. Elliot, left in Feb- 
ruary following. 

The report of the commission was laid before the Imperial par- 
liament early in its next session. It recommended expenditure 
of the public income without the concurrence of the assembly ; and 
if the latter refused to submit, that the members should be coerced. 
It justified the l^islative council for refusing to sanction supplies 
for six months only ; and suggested that means should be sought 
for to ensure a majority of the British party being returned through 
a recomposition of the electoral franchise. It advised that the allow- 
ance of a fixed civil list of £1 9,000 a year, either for each sovereign's 
life, or for a term of seven years at the least, should be insisted 
on ; that no elective l^slative council ought to be tolerated ; that 
ministerial responsibility was inadmissable ; that the North Ameri- 
can Land Company ought to be maintained : finally, the com- 
missioners considered a union of the two Canadas unadvisable. 
Lord Gosford himself did not approve of all the foregoing sugges- 
tions; he thought it would be well to liberalise the two councils, 
and to find place in both for a fair proportion of members holding 
the opinions of a majority of the assembly-men. 

Lord John Russell moved, in the house of commons, a series 
aS resolutions of the most hostile character, which led to discus- 
sions lasting for three days ; namely, the 6th, 8th, and 9th of 
March 1837. Lord John Russell himself, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Rob- 
inson, Sir George Grey, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Howick were 
the chief ministerial speakers — as well as Mr. Labouchere, who on 
this occasion took part against our assembly. Messrs. Leader, 
O'Connell, Roebuck, Sir Wm. Molesworth, Colonel Thompson, 
and Mr. Hume stood up in our defence. Several divisions took 
place, after a debate on almost all the resolutions ; but the minor- 
ity was nuuierically small in every case. Thus, on a motion in 
amendment by Mr. Leader, that the legislative council should be 
made elective, the a^es were but 56, while the noes were 318 ; 
and, again, the general minority against the ministerial resolutions 
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(Blightly modified) fell to 16, wlien the whole were voted ooBe5- 
tively.* 

The minister failed not to turn to account the defection of the 
other colonies. ^'No other North- American dependency of 
Great Britain/' said he, '^ advances such pretensions as does 
Lower Canada; and everything, therefore, forebodes a satis&o- 
tory arrangement between the other colonies and ourselves. An 
elective council for legislation, and a responsible executive oounoil 
combined with a representative assembly, would be quite incom- 

* As a plain statement of th« " hostile " proceedings of the imperial 
parliament on this occasion, given by perhaps the most " liberal " of all 
British historians, maj be acceptable to impartial readers, we aabjoln 
the following sommarj of the whole transaction, as we find it in Waob*s 
British Chronology^ p. 1020 : — 

*'Affaibs of Canada. — ^March 6, Lord John Russell submitted to 
parliament a series of resolutions respecting Lower Canada, rendered 
necessary by the discontented and agitated state of the proyince, and 
the refusal of the colonial legislature to Tote the supplies of money 
requisite to the administration of justice and the carrying on of the 
government. The resolutions stated in substance, that no sapplies had 
been voted since October 31, 1832 \ that the supplies up to the eurreBt 
year amounted to £142,160 ; that the house of assembly demanded an 
elective legislative council, and the repeal of an act passed by the impe- 
rial parliament in favour of the North- American Land Company ; that 
in the present state of the province the granting of these demands is 
inexpedient ; that it is advisable to repeal certain acts affecting trade 
and tenures, provided the colonial legislature would pass a law for the 
discharge of lands therein from feudal dues and services ; that, for 
defraying the arrears due and the customary charges of the government, 
the governor be empowered to apply to these objects the hereditary, 
territorial, and casual revenues of the crown *, that the crown revenues 
be placed under the control of the colonial legislature, after supplies 
have been voted for defraying the charges of government ; lastly, that 
the colonial legislatures of both the Canadas be empowered to remove 
the obstacles which impede the trade and commercial intercourse of 
the two provinces. Mr. Roebuck, and some other members, opposed 
the resolutions as an infringement of the Canadian constitution, and a 
coercing of the people. But, the violent proceedings of the colonial 
parliament calling for strong measures, they met with the general sup- 
port of political parties. The debate was adjourned, and each resolu- 
tion separately ; and the entire series agreed to April 24.^ 
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patible with the rightful inter-relationship of any colony and the 
mother-country. ' * 

It was evident thenceforth, that any British ministry might 
undertake to work its will on (contre) Lower Canada, and that 
the imperial legislature was ready to sanction the same when 
done. The government had made the matter a question of races ; 
and set itself up as the patron and protector of that British 
minority which, as O'Connell said, had been " the scourge [JUau) 
of Ireland." After all, it was but following out a principle well 
known in the colonies ; namely, making a minority paramount to 
a majority. The debates in the house of lords were as fruitless 
of results in our favour as those in the commons, when Lord 
Brougham presented for the consideration of his fellow-peers the 
petition of the assembly. 

Nevertheless, the ehiefs of the colonial-ofl&ce knew full well that 
they were violating one of the most sacred of constitutional prin- 
ciples, by proposing to order the payment of their Canadian 
functionaries' salaries without the sanction of our legislature ; 
and they consequently were somewhat inquieted lest mischief 
might come of this matter. Accordingly Glenelg wrote to Gt)s 
ford, in March, that although he hoped that no commotion would 
ensue, leading to an armed resistance, yet, as a measure of 
precaution, two regiments should be sent out to him as soon as 
possible. But, on second thoughts, and fearing such a demon- 
stration might precipitate the crisis anticipated, Glenelg directed 
Gosford to draught from Nova Scotia whatever troops he might 
stand in need of.* The commission-roll of justiceships of the 
peace made up last year was annulled, and a new one made out in 
which only the names of men in whom the executive could trust 
were entered. 

In presence of the resolutions passed by the imperial parlia- 
ment, the local journals in the assembly's interest advised their 
friends to be firm and persevering. The writers expressed their 
conviction, that the oppression and tyranny of Britain could not 
long endure in America; that the United States government 
would be obliged to intervene; that, in fact, the people's des- 

r - '■ — 

* Despatches from Lord Glenelg to the Earl of Gosford, dated 6th 
and 16th March, 1837. 

Vol. III. — z 
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tiny (nvmir) wan in itfl crwn power; tliat it WM OMilfiil ftr 
all t/i Jttan'i by e^h oth':r, anr] t/j ke^.'p ap atrilsticm ; UmI aD 
Irmrlin^ connexion with Britain ou^fht tri eesMc; tbal we oagbt 
ourvilvofl to manuf^ictare artir:leii for our own mm^ and not impfltt 
tlwrmany Vrn'^^tr^ rir>ncbayiri^.inythinecharsred with ctutonuidiu»: 
in ft word, t/i Uh th<: c/i!oniai «^xchf:/{af;r ran itMlf dry, and thai 
oonsitrain thf: $fov<^nrn':nt Ut wiiumxnh V» tht: p^wple't reprtflestfr* 
tiv<«. The latU:r i'it.'ft Witii: taken ap, public nicelinf;* w««t 
holden in Montreal di«}tri':t, fm reer^ui mending iu fwJitttkm 
throuffhont th<: province:. 

At the ni<:etin'^ fA' litfAfMfiU cmnty, u flnmeral eonrentiuMi wii 
demand^:'!. The Iri<ih in Qae^.-o, May Xtt^ by way of fairoQriiig tke 
Cana^lian caa.v:, [AVi^A re^/lationji apprr/vinf? of wbatO'Comicll aad 
hhi c/;nipitrioti had Mild lately ; namely, that the Bfitiah (NU^ 
here wiAh':«l Us treat Candida now m Iri:land had been lneal«d be- 
fore. A ne^Mpafi<:r, exiled tli/: *' Friend fjT the People '* (U Papth 
lam) wafl nUrtiyl in Montn.-al. Ut calm public pertorfaatton ; wUb 
another, Thi Lihvral^ came int/i exijitence in Quebec, with the ah 
of excitin$r the opprAitioni^tii U» adopt extreme meaimns. A m 
gular excbanss^: of charact«:ni wm Heeme^l to take plaee hetWiM 
eerta'n individuals : c'rrtain Uiri^rn Huddenly became violent radieih^ 
an if the pr/«tfj«:et of ryirnint; tnmblefl ba#J rai.<icd their anhitaoB 
t^i profit by thern ; while tforne onc«; hot partufaoA iA the M i titt hlyi 
ne^rin^ no likelih'yyl of it^ cau.v: pro<(p«;rintf, drew op with thenede- 
rate«t of theopf/Hition party. 

^V^ritation wa^ now aA-u ruins; a iieriouii afffiect in many of the 
oounti'.'^i ; iffi mneh ^^i, uA^-^-A. that tin: governor bfjcame ttocafffi 
and published a pr'/CJAm/ition in the month of Jnne, patting the 
pe'iple Oh their iraxird .%ij.\\u''X the .'s«:ductive t^.-ndenc}* of certain wri^ 
inu^ and d i.v:'j ur-^r-. .vJdr<!«'t';d to them by a'/itatont. Copicaof thit 
d'jcriment he eau^:d t/i \^'. mad at the dtttriet aiilitia meeting^w 
Not intimidat^yJ by Anch warnin^^, Mus^rn. i'apineau, Morin, Le* 
fontaine. and Olrouard rna/ie a public pro$a'<:fl>t (fJ^Mc^.mi^) aA far m 
fCarnourartka, the former Mfj«.-«:(:bifyini: at i'L^ttet and Ht. TbonHM. 
wherf: iir. Tach/:, then a red-hot itxaO^.j partiun, Lad infloeneed 
Home minfiis (nKaii in/miiji quf.iqv.f. ikt^) amon;^ the cnltivaton* 
At MLMij)/|uoi, A-^tVimption, La Chenaie, DeMhambaalt, Aeadiej 
public protefttatioui were loa/ie against the mcaMuea of the heoie 
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government ; and the Daily Expresi newspaper of New York pab- 
Liahed some Canadian correspondonoe in which it was proposed to 
obtain redress by armed force, the example of the successful revo- 
Ltttion in the United States being held up to imitation impru- 
daatly by an ostentatious reproduction of its historical details. 
Some time thereaflter, the governor was burnt in effigy, and bands 
df armed men prowled about (roderont) the county of Lake of 
Two Mountains. 

<< livery one in the colony is malcontent," exclaimed M. de La- 
fontaine : " we have demanded reforms and not obtained thom. It 
18 time to be up and doing." * 

A public meeting at Deschambault is convoked, said M. Morin,f 
*' Ibr the purpose of solemnly protesting against certain resolutions 
moved in the British parliament by Lord John liussell, in view 
of passing laws to take our money from us without our consent. 
This ministerial measure is a violation of our most sacred rights, 
and will cause the spoliation of our substance : it is an act of the 
ipreatost oppression and the most tyrannical character; it is a 
ineasare which the Canadians ought never to suffer being carried 
into operation ; one which they ought to resist with every kind of 
power (toutes Ub forcu)^ and by all means whatever. From 
what has just passed in Britain, it is clear that the people there 
have no sympathy for us, and that we must look for it elsewhere. 
We are despised ] oppression is in store for us, and (oven) anni- 
hilation. It is intended to put us under the yo^e of a degrading 
{iT^dme) oppressiveness. No more liberty for us I Slavery is 
about to become our portion. But this state of things needs en- 
dure no longer than while we are unable to redress it {U re- 

Everywhere, in a word, agitation was going on for maintaining 
the principles of the ninety-two resolutions, or in support of gov- 
ernment ; the friends of whom, on their part, promised aid to 
the authorities in confronting the opposition party (2)arti du 
vnouvement). The constitutional associations of Quebec and Mont- 

* *' II est temps d'en venir iL une conclusion." X< Canadien^ Aug. 28, 
1837. 
^U Canaditn, July 21, 1887. 
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real held crowded public meetings ; while many persons (of lib- 
eral sentiments) drew up with the associators, because they were 
hopeless of their cause, in a contest with the mother country ; 
opinions being so divided in the colony. The Montreal associa- 
tion had published, the year preceding (1836), an address to the 
people of all the North American dependencies of Britain, ap- 
pealing to their common religious (protestant) convictions and 
nationality. In the United States, the newspapers, when treating of 
Canadian affairs, viewed them very diversely ; and it might be 
taken for granted that the federal government would not interfere 
till the cause of independence should gain the ascendant, and then 
only to claim the fruits (^prix) of victory. 

While matters were in the above state, news arrived that Lord 
John Russell had declared (June 23) in the house of commons, 
his willingness to leave in abeyance the bill founded upon the 
resolutions lately passed by the house, in hopes the (malcontent) 
Canadians would let themselves be convinced that their demands 
were incompatible with their political status as colonists. This 
intimation foretokened the calling up another assembly for the 
lower province. Lord Gosford, although he felt constrained to 
join with the other commissioners in a report unfavourable to us, 
yet was averse to carrying out what it proposed ; and though he 
expected no benefit to arise from a dissolution, [?] he hoped that 
the re-composition he meant to propose for the two councils, and 
which the ministry was likely to sanction, would have a good re- 
sult. He did not wish to believe, either, that serious outbreaks 
would take place ; and he did not, till the eleventh hour, avail 
himself of the permission sent him to order up soldiers from New 
Brunswick. He thought that there was much exaggeration of 
facts in the reports of what passed at meetings of M. Papineau's 
partisans ; and believed that things would mend if the two coun- 
cils were liberalized : in any case, he confidently thought that the 
great body of the French-Canadians were not hostile, at heart, to 
Britain. 

Nor did the Earl deceive himself in this trustfulness, notwith- 
standing that troubles, ending in a partial revolt, did arise. The 
leading aspiration (premier vceu) of the Canadians was to preserve 
their usages and nationality ; now these would have been at once 
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jeoparded by the annexation of their country to the United 
States. A conviction that the British aimed at depriving them 
of the cherished possessions above indicated, was the moving cause, 
with many of the malcontents, to take up arms against the govern- 
ment. Lord Gosford felt the truth of this so strongly, that he re- 
oommended the addition of seven French Canadians to the legisla- 
tive council, and nine more to the executive council. 

The chambers were summoned to meet on the 18th of August. 
When they met, the governor recommended the assembly-men to 
make dispositions themselves for the employment of the revenue ; 
intimating, that, if they did not, the home government would 
order it to be done for them. This tentative message did not 
succeed in shaking the firmness of the majority in the house : the 
members of which, with a fatal obstinacy, voted an address pro- 
testing against the suggestions contained in the report of the com- 
missioners ; which being presented to the governor Aug. 26, he 
immediately prorogued the parliament by proclamation ; a copy 
of which M. Papineau found on his seat, on returning from the 
hall of audience. Concurring circumstances now made Lord Gos- 
ford believe that Papineau's partisans meant nothing less than to 
set up a republic; and that they were turning to account the 
odium excited by the violent and unjustifiable attacks of the min- 
ority, by courting their sufirages for the ascendancy of the same 
partisans when the change should be made.* 

The enforced termination of the session just begun, left no further 
hope that an amicable arrangement could possibly be effected. In 
several localities of Montreal district the people were led away by 
agitators. Opposition discourses went on unceasingly, in town and 
country. The authorities began to act with rigour against the par- 
ties who indulged in them, by displacing a great number of magis- 
trates and militia officers, including M. Papineau; who when 
(civilly) asked if he had assisted at a meeting in St. Laurent, made a 
reply insolently evasive (avec hauteur), addressed to the governor's 
secretary. But these uncommissionings only furnished new arms 
for partisanship to handle. The young men of the movement party 
were especially violent (jsmportis) . The opposition clubs had rami- 

* Despatch from the ISarl of Gosford to Baron Glenelg, dated Sept. 2, 
1837. 
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fications among the workmen, who were called on to SfBtain (pfayn^ 
callj) the majority in assembly against the exeentire. Great eSorfm 
were made to engage the hnmUer class (generally) to join in a reroH; 
and meetings of them were called in view of inducing Uiem to do so 
by exciting their passions. These attempts failed, mobbish cor 
riosity alone being aronsed on snch occasions. As for the Freneh' 
Canadian people (in the best sense of that collective term), as tibey 
lived remote from the towns, mnch apart from Britii^ settlen^ and 
felt no governmental pressure (real or imagined)^ they eontianed 
to pass their lives in habitual tranquillity. The expositioiMB got up 
of the unjust doings and tyrannical acts of the dominatiDg aliens, 
but slightly affected the rural imagination, and but temporarOy 
ruffled the even current of country life. The plain-witted hahi- 
tantSj too, sluggish as their natures might be, had seen bo many 
noisy vindicators of general rights, and denouncers of public wrongs, 
at last side with the alien perpetrators whenever emolufiaent or 
power for themselves was to be obtained fr<Hn the (alleged) ene* 
mies of the French race ! 

There were exceptions to this inertness of spirit, however, even 
in some of the rural districts. The county of Two Mountains, in 
particular, was sensibly perturbed. At St. Denis, and in several 
other localities, entertainments were given to the displaced magis- 
trates and militia officers ; secret associations also were formed, and 
open resistance was spoken of. Already a banded party of young 
men in Montreal, met r^ularly for military training, taking the 
name of " Sons of Liberty."* The members of this band pub- 
lished a threatening manifesto, against which the constitutional 
association of the same city fulminated a counter-declaration. 
Both parties had agencies in the country districts. 

At Quebec, some young men of opposition principles, after vain- 
ly trying to get up a combination like that of the Sons of Liberty, 
received an intimation from those of Montreal that they were 
about to enter upon action ; whereupon these Quebec youths de- 



* A term originallj inyented by Colonel Barr^, applied bj him ap- 
provingly in the British parliament, to the malcontent provincials, ea- 
gerly appropriated to them, and borrowed (to sorry purpose) by the 
Canadian insurrectionists.—^. 
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tenniaed to imitate tho example. M. Cazeau, one of the members, 
seLying on the aid of the workmen in the saburb of St. Roch, 
prepared for warlike use a quantity of bullets ; a perilous commo- 
dity which i^e young gentleman took great pains to conceal there- 
afW, when the police made a domiliciary visit. M. Morin was 
chief of the secretly armed club of which Cazeau was a member ; 
but such hostile demonstrations found little acceptance with 
the community. M. Morin complained of this, to his political 
friends of the Two Mountains; writing to them, Oct. 25, in a 
letter of thanks for the acknowledgment they had made of his 
Stf vices in the great cause, that " their common ^orts in its behalf 
would certainly have been crowned with success, but for intri- 
guers, who had worked on the ignorance, or fears, or corrupt spirit oi 
many of the supposed well afifected ; " but adding, that ^^ with 
constancy and courage aiding, we s^all overcome this temporary 
obstruction in our path ; and while manifesting the baseness and 
corruption of our enemies, we shall unmask the hypocrisy of our 
pretended friends." 

M. Morin, for all this bold strain, was a gentle, polite, and 
studious man, with a suavity of manner more suited to a divine, 
than for one possessing the ardent temperament of a conspirator. 
To play the latter part he was ill-fitted indeed ; a truth thus rec- 
ognised in Le Canadien newspaper : " It was in an evil hour that 
he set himself up for a party-chief in this district. So long as he 
had to act under the direction of firmer natures, of men used to 
command, he passed for a man of ready powers (homme habile) ] 
but ever since he began to direct others in what it were needful 
to do, his incapacity as a leader has become painfully manifest." 

At St. Denis, St. Charles, St. Eustache, Berthier, and Acadie, 
warlike preparations were in progress. The central and standing 
committee of Montreal, comprising the chiefs of the movement, 
sent an address to the Workmen's Association in London : ^ a kind 

* The evil designs, and the atrocious means by which they were to be 
effected, of the truculent-minded yet despicable crew thus abusing the 
name of honest Britons of the industrial class, are well exposed and 
properly denounced in an instructiye as well as interesting book, lately 
published in this city, entitled " Gonservatiye Science ; or Somerrille's 
Diligent Life," &c. Montreal : J. Loyell, 1860.^^. 
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of revolutionary club ; in the hope, questionless, of obtaining the 
sympathy, at least, of a section of the British people. Some of the 
hot-heads (tites exaltSes) of Montreal resolved to address the Ame- 
rican congress, and demand free trade (^commerce libre). By de- 
grees the men of the movement-party became so daring as to dis- 
quiet (incommoder) their more peaceable fellow-subjects : who were 
finally induced to join in demonstrations antagonistic to theirs. 
Col. Hertel, in command of a battalion of militia 1,500 strong, in 
the county of Two Mountains itself, then the centre of agitation, 
wrote to the government that his soldiers were full of loyalty, and 
ready to obey all orders from head-quarters. But most of his men 
seeing as yet no real danger, were inclined to let the governor get 
out of his difficulties as he best might ; this the rather because he 
had brought them on himself by invidiously maintaining a system 
full of injustice, and national preferences. Yet when they learn- 
ed that open resistance to the authorities had been made, at St. 
Denis and St. Charles, they renounced their neutrality and pre- 
pared to support the government ; while the French-Canadians at 
Quebec, Montreal, Berthier, Rivi^re-Ouelle, Kamouraska, Lotbi- 
ni^re, Portneuf, Champlain, Three-Rivers, and in' nearly all the 
counties, sent on loyal addresses, and stood up for the govern- 
ment. 

Threats made by the disaffected in different localities, induced 
the authorities to arm trustworthy civilians, to enable order to 
be maintained. These precautionary measures, however, did not 
prevent the partisans of the movement from holding an aggregate 
meeting of inhabitants of the counties of Richelieu, St. Hyacinthe, 
Rouville, Chambly, and Verch^res. Those of Acadie county con- 
joining, a kind of political compact was formed, called the Confe- 
deration of the Six Counties : which comprised a dozen members 
of assembly and 100 militia-men, the latter marshalled by cashier- 
ed officers of that force. Numerous banners, bearing all sorts of 
inscriptions, were displayed on such occasions. For example : 
" Papineau and the elective system I " " Honour to those who have 
resigned their commissions, and been sent adrifl {destituSs) I " 
" Shame upon their successors I " " Our friends of Upper Cana- 
da! " " Honour to the brave Canadians of 1813 : the country 
awaits their services I " "Independence!" The l^islative 
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council was pictorially represented^ on flags, by a death Vhead-and- 
cross-bones I 

Dr. W. Nelson, of St. Denis, took]the chair (at the first meeting). 
Messrs. Papineau, Wilson, L.-M. Viger, Lacoste, T. S. Brown, 
and Girod, spoke in turn. A kind of " declaration of the rights of 
man *' was subscribed. M. Papineau, who had begun to see that 
matters were going farther than he intended, now made an oration 
which disappointed his more ardent partisans. He recommended 
that no appeal to the arbitrament of arms should be countenanced. 
The only constitutional form of resistance to Britain, and the 
best too, he said, was to huy nothing from her. Against this 
(peddling) polity Dr. Nelson loudly protested ; adding, that the 
time for armed action (not pocket inaction) was come. The re- 
solutions passed at this time, served as bases for an ^^ appeal to the 
people ; " copies of which having been profusely distributed 
throughout the province, M. Lartigue, bishop of Montreal, was 
induced, by way of counterbalance, to issue a pastoral letter 
(mandement) to the Canadian catholics, enjoining them to be on 
their guard against the evil counsels contained in said appeal ; re- 
minding his flock, that obedience to the powers established, was a 
cardinal rule of the Romish church. This warning voice from the 
clergy, who have ever had a great influence over the French-Cana- 
dians, made itself heard under every roof-tree, from the highest 
to the lowest, in the entire country. 

In 1837, the see of Quebec was filled by M. Signal, the suc- 
cessor of M. Panet, who again was the successor of M. Plessis. 
M. Signal now approved of the admonitory words addressed by 

• Dr. O'Oallaghan wrote to me from Albany, under date of July 17, 
1852 : " If you are to blame for the movement, blame then those who 
plotted and contrived it, and who are to be held in history responsible for 
it. We, my friends, were the victims, not the conspirators ; and were I on 
my death-bed, I could declare before Heaven that I had no more idea of 
a movement of resistance, when I left Montreal and went to the Riche- 
lieu river with M. Papineau, than I have now of being bishop of Quebec. 
And I also know that M. Papineau and I secreted ourselves for some 
time in a farmer's house in the parish of St. Marc, lest our presence 
might alarm that country and be made a pretext for rashness. . .'. I saw 
as clearly as I now see, that the country was not prepared." ' 
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hiB episoopal anxiliaiy to tkose people who had bees or mi^t be 
misled by agitators : " For a length of time back, dear brethreoi, 
we hear of nothiDg but agitation, yea even of revolt ; and this in 
a country which hafi hitherto been distinguished by its loyalty, itp 
spirit of peace, its love for the r^igion of our fathers. On every 
ride we behold brothers rise up against their brothers, friends 
i^nst their friends, citizens against their felloW'Ksitize.ns ; and 
discord, &om one extremity of this diocese to the other, seems to 
have burst aaunder the bonds of charity which united the mem- 
bers of the same body, the ohildrea of the same church, the 
ehildren of that eatiiolicity, which is a religion of unity. It is not 
then our attrition to give an opinion, as a citizen, on any purely 
political question, between the different branches of government, 
which is in the right, or which is in the wrong ; this is one of those 
ihings which God has delivered to the consideration of seculars : 
(mundum IradidU dUputatwni eorum) ; but the moral qu^estion, 
namely, what is the duty of a catholic towards the civil power estab- 
lished and constituted in each state? this religious question 
falling within our jurisdiction and competency, it is undoubtedly 
the province of your bishop to give you all necessary instruotiou 
on that subject, and your province is to listen to him. Should 
then any one wish to engage you in a revolt against the established 
government, under the pretext that you form a part of the «oi;e- 
reiffn people, suffer not yourselves to be seduced* The too 
famous National Convention of France, though obliged to admit 
the principle of the sovereignty of the people, because it was to 
this principle that it owed its existence, took good care to condemn 
popular insurrections, by inserting in the Declaration of Rights 
which heads the Constitution of 1795, that the sovereignty resides, 
uot in a part, nor even in the majority of the people, but in the 
entire body of the citizens. Now who will dare to say that^ in 
this country, the totality of our citizens desire the overthrow of 
the government ? " 

The pastoral letter had (as above observed) a great effect. 
Concurrently, the Ganadien renewed its earnest advices, on the 
urgent necessity there was for pronouncinp: against the movementr 
party in. Its armed resistance, for the sake of the national honour, 
and even in the name of thriaat^ied Liberty horseif ; while ihe 
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of Montreal put themselves in communication with 

to obtain the aid of the executive council in 

t application to the home authorities, for the 

nch reforms as would satisfy a majority of 

' thus appease the troubles of the time. 

iok immediate measures to stifle the 

I lie law to be respected. In the year pre- 

uorne had yielded the reins of government to 

d Head. It was said that some discord existing 

a Glenelg and the former, had caused him to resign. 

that may be, upon reaching Montreal, he was triumph- 

j welcomed by the British party in that city. Thence he 

^idsaed to New York, where he was to embark for Europe with his 

&mily ; but before he could get away, he received a despatch 

from Lord Glenelg, and a commission from Lord Hill, investing 

him with supreme command, as lieutenant-general of the whole 

military force in the two Canadas. 

After visiting Washington and some places in the States, the 
British generalissimo returned to Canada, and armed a part of 
tbe male population of Montreal and Quebec, organizing volunteer 
eorps of infantry, cavalry, and artillery. He also armed almost all 
the Irish colonists ; a great number of whom had made common 
eause, thitherto, with the oppositionists of the most red-hot princi- 
ples (les lihiravx hs plus exaltis) : thus evincing a versatility of 
nature, in the character of the Irish, which may serve to account 
for the evil destinies of their country.* Six hundred volunteers 
w^re armed and equipped in a few days' time. Colbome also 
ord^ed up a reinforcement of r^ulars from New Brunswick. 

The public excitement in several localities was too great to be 
quickly allayed, or even to be appeased without an effusion of 
blood, more or less copious according to circumstances, should 
antagonistic parties in arms come into bodily presence unexpectedly. 
Already some scuffles (troubles aerieux) had taken place in Mont- 
real city. Thus, Nov. 7, the volunteers of the " Doric Club " 

* We call the attention of all Hibernians, and men of " West British ^ 
deaeent now in Canada, to the pregnant import of the few words in the 
aobve significant passage, made, as it were merclj obiter , by the author. 
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had come to blows with the " Sons of Liberty." The dwelling 
of M. Papineau, and that of Dr. Robertson, were attacked; the 
printing-house of the Vindicator newspaper, too, was devastated. 
Soldiers afterwards paraded the streets, with cannon following, to 
scare the riotons of both parties. 

Many warrants were now issued by the authorities against the 
chiefs of the malcontent Canadians; 26 of whom, including 
Messrs. Papineau and Morin, Drs. O'Callaghan and Nelson, were 
accused of high-treason. At Quebec as in Montreal, the prescrib- 
ed arrests were made without any difficulty ; but in one rural dis- 
trict of the latter, successful resistance was made to the capture of 
the accused, and the officers of justice were put to flight. After- 
wards the latter were escorted by the military ; these also were in 
some places repulsed, but finally prevailed. Between Chambly 
and Longueuil a detachment of cavalry was worsted, and some 
prisoners under its charge were rescued.* A corps, composed of 
five companies of regulars, with a few horsemen and a field-piece, 
under the orders of Colonel Gore, which left Sorel for St. Denis 
and St. Charles, was on the 22nd November brought to a stand by 
Dr. Nelson, who, with some other insurgents, had barricaded him- 
self in a large stone building. When the alarm-bell (tocsin) of 
the place sounded, 800 men answered the call, and put themselves 
at the doctor's disposition. Only 120 of them, however, had 
muskets, good or bad, and of ammunition there was little among 
them; while the rest were armed with picks, pitchforks, and 
cudgels. When a muster was made, only a part of the insurgents 
took their places for fighting, and the others retired. A successful 
resistance was thought so unlikely by this small band, that Dr. Nel- 
son persuaded (engagea) M. Papineau Cat the time we speakof con- 
versing with Dr. O'Callaghan) to retire with the rest, so as not to 
imperil his life, for if he staid he would also risk the perdition of the 
cause he was the head of; adding, " It is not here that you can be 
most useful ; we shall want your presence at another time (^nous 
aurons besoin de vous plus tard),^^ Thus M. Papineau, who had 
opposed an appeal to arms in the Six Counties' meeting, carried off 

* This (so-called) detachment was composed of 18 mounted Yolun- 
teers, led by Lieut. Brmatinger. — B. 
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his feet (entraini) by the torrent, braved the severe reproaches, 
as he observed himself to Dr. Nelson, people might cast upon him, 
if he were to take himself off (s^ileigner) at such a moment.* 

The troops, on their arrival, took possession of the adjoining 
houses. After taking up their position, they opened a double fire, of 
small arms and from the field-piece, on the ensconced insurgents. 
Noting its small effect on the enemy. Col. Gore ordered Captain 
Markham to assault a distillery building, defended by 15 Cana- 
dians, which much inconvenienced the soldiers elsewhere ; but^ 
after several vain attempts to carry it, and the captain had been 
severely wounded, the assailants were recalled. 

Towards 2 o'clock, the insurgents received an increase, which 
made the number of those who had arms about 206 in all : they 
then determined to take the offensive on several points, and sue- 
oeeded in dislodging a party which was firing on them from 
behind a barn. The rest of the troops kept up the assault ; but 
after a contest of two hours' duration. Colonel Gt)re, a veteran 
who served at Waterloo, was fain to retire from the field, leaving 
his cannon behind, also part of his ammunition, and some wounded 
men. M. Ovide Perrault, member of the assembly, was mortally 
wounded in this affair. 

While the insurgents were thus repulsing the British soldiers at 
St. Denis, another column led by Col. Wetherall, 330 strong, with 
two cannon and a few mounted volunteers, was on its way from 

♦ See " Papinean et Nelson : Blanc et Noir," the title of a pamphlet, 
with affidavits appended, published at Montreal in 1848, bjr the proprie- 
tors of VAvenir newspaper. — [" Discretion," says Falstaff, " is the better 
part of valour." Fire-breathing words seem fitted to inflame all but those 
who utter them. But the Canadian orator might plead the greatest of al^ 
exemplars in such cases : Demosthenes, it is said, was one of the first to 
take leg-bail among the discomfited at Cherona ; Cicero cut but a poor 
figure as a man of action (he took Clodius and his gang bj surprise, and 
had besides the whole lawful force of the republic on his side) ; and he 
died rather Ignobly. M. Dupin, senior, the great mouth-piece of the 
Liberal opposition in the French legislature under the last Bourbon, and 
who did, perhaps, more than any man to provoke the revolution of 1830, 
hid himself in the cellar of his mansion in Paris, after trying in vain to 
get out of the city, (as did also the present annotator !) all the while it 
was going on. — Histoire des J)ix jintf par Louis Blano.— J9. 
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Chamblj to form a junctioii with CoL Gbre. When eombined, the 
two parties were to assail the village of St. Charles, where the 
ensorgents were intrenohed. Wetherall's progress was yery cdow^ 
for the bridges over the streams he had to cross had been broken 
down. Although he did not find Gore at the place of rendezvous, 
he still went on ; and, near St. Charles, several shots were fired 
against him. He confronted the insurgents' position, Nov. 25. 
Their line of defence was formed of felled trees, faced with earth 
and supported by the mansion of M. Debartsch, the walls of 
which had been loop-holed ; the whole work forming a long square 
between the river and the foot of a hillock, which commanded the 
rear of the position. It was defended by a fiew hundred men, 
most of them without arms, as at St. Denis ; and Mr. T. S. Brown, 
who was to have commanded them, fied before the attack began. 
They had, indeed, two cannon, but were able to fire them only 
once or twice. Wetherall turned their position, posted his men 
on the petty eminence above noted, got his two guns into 
place, and began to play on the insurgents, who had now no other 
way of issue than the river. The latter, notwithstanding, kept up a 
brisk return fire ; one party also making a sortie, and, screened 
by some trees on their right, galling Wetherall's flank so much 
that a rear party had to be brought up to dislodge them. The 
firing was kept up for an hour, but more and more faintly on the 
the part of the defenders ; the balls from the assailants field-pieees 
having made great breaches in the rude field-work, and its defenders 
getting into coDfusion. The British advanced wiih fixed bayonets, 
carried the works at one stroke, and killed (massacrerent) aU those 
who did not ask for quarter, only 30 surrendering. More than 
100 perished, and 372 besides were wounded. 

The combat finished, the camp was destroyed, all but the house 
of M. Debartzch j and the British force returned to Montreal by 
Chambly and St. John's ; dispersing, on the route, at Point Olivier, 
a party of insurgents who tried to stop their passage. 

The whole district of Montreal was now put under martial law, 
while the people began to meet in town and country to renounce, 

* This is somewhat at yariance with the particulars prelading the 
author's account of the fighting there.-— J7. 
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pubUely all pfurtieipation in the revolt. Messrs. La Fontaine 
and Leslie, apprdbending tkatthey had been too obstinate, repaired 
to Quebec and solicited Lord Gk)sford to convoke the chambers, but 
it was now too late for negociation : the opposition in the assembly 
having tried force and failed, were at the mercy of Uieir antago- 
nists. This result ought to have been seen from the first : and the 
resolt now was, that Uie cause had to abide the evil consequences 
cf an entire defeat, though its defenders had ventured upon mere 
skirmishings with Uieir antagonists in a few scattered localities : 
the masses not having stirred, there was no revolution. As a natu- 
ral consequence, Lord Gosford defined to parley. 

Meanwhile some insurrectionary demonstrations near the right 
bank oi the St. Lawrence, were met and put down. A party 
ocHBung tardily into the field from the United States, was captured 
or dispersed at Four Corners, near Lake Champlain. There now 
remained but one affected point to assail, on the left bank of the 
flood, which was St. Eustache, in Two Mountains County. Here 
Dr. Ch^nier and Armury Giron (a Swiss settler) had assumed the 
lead (kP an insurgent body in their district. They appropriated a can- 
non and some small arms in the hands of the people of the Indian 
village : then repaired to St. Eustache, seized upon the convent 
there and turned it into a block-house for their party. The parish 
priest (M. Paquin), Mr. Scott (member of assembly), Mr. 
Emery F^r^, and Mr. Desires, vicar of the parish, (the latter of 
whom read to the rebels Colborne's proclamation,) succeeded in 
persuading the peasants at Chdnier's heels to return to their 
homes in peace, and only one young man was left in the convent 
to represent an insurgent garrison. But others present, of rebellious 
stamp, arriving on a sudden from Grand-BrM^ or elsewhere, re- 
^aeed the retiring defaulters, and, during several days, the coun- 
try had to endure the presence and disorders of a varying number of 
400 to 1500 rovers in bands, some regularly armed, but most not. 
Before any force arrived to restore order, and, upon hearing the 
news of the (blood-letting) aflfair at St. Charles, with the disper- 
sion of the rebels in the south, M. Paquin, thinking the occasion 
opportune for bestowing salutary advice, invited Dr. Ch^nier to 
his parsonage, aud be^ed he would renounce an enterprise as hope- 
has as it was perilous. The adviser's sensible and kindly meant 
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adjurations were seconded by other gentlemen present on the oo* 
casion) both ecclesiastios and seculars, but their attempts to over- 
come the obstinacy of unreason in their man proved bootless. 
Ch^nier would have it, that the intelligence from St. Charles was 
false ; he pretended he had just heard, by courier, that the south- 
em rebels were triumphing ; finally, that his determination was, to 
conquer or die with arms in hand I But while his tongue sylla- 
bled these words of resolution, his eyes betrayed the weakness of 
his nature, for it was observed that some tears trickled down his 
cheeks. Instead of following the counsels of the worthy chief 
priest of the parish, Ch^nier and his men turned him out of his 
dwelling, making a block-house of it, and also taking post in the 
church of the place as a kind of citadel. Many families had air 
ready set out, or were getting ready to start, for Montreal from 
the neighbouring parishes. Several alerts had taken place, owing 
to the reported approach of the royal troops ; and it was plain that 
any attempt to resist them by the few rebels still in arms, would 
prove futile. 

At length Sir John Colbome arrived in person with 2,000 men, 
dght field-pieces, a rocket-mortar, and a train of ammunition-wag- 
gons, &c., the whole line covering fully two miles of roadway. At 
the sight of this imposing array of war, most of the insurgent 
troop at St. Charles took to flight, leaving Ch^nier with from 
200 to 250 men only to defend the convent, the parish church, 
the parsonage and adjoining houses, in which they had taken post. 
Several, even of those left, having no arms, applied for some to the 
doctor, who replied, " Be easy about that : there will be men killed : 
you can take their muskets.'' 

When the British had fully invested the village, their artillery 
began to play upon the fastnesses of the insurgents. The latter re- 
turned their fire spiritedly till amunition failed them, and even 
forced the artillerymen of one battery to recede. After a two 
hours' cannonade. Captain Leclerc's volunteers, the 32nd raiment, 
and the Royals were called up, and, after a terrible fire of musketry, 
the order was given to assault. By this time the houses containing 
the rebels were on fire. Driven by the flames, as they got head, to 
abandon each of the burning buildings in succession, the defenders 
at last joined their comrades posted in the church, which was pro- 
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sentJy invested by the British, and menaced with destruction by 
the progress of the conflagration. Ch^nier and the rest tried to 
mantain the place for a time in spite of flames and ballets ; but 
finding the building no longer tenable, he, with a few of the more 
enterprising, leaped the church windows, and tried to make his 
way through the assailants, but was shot and died ere the church- 
yard wall was reached. Not one of his men escaped in the carnage 
which followed. The village itself was first plundered and then 
burnt. 

On searching the bodies of the dead, there were found in the 
pouches of several of them, boys* marbles, intended for use as bul- 
lets. Oirod, who absconded before the fight, but who was sought 
for nevertheless, when on the point of being arrested shot himself.* 

The combat of St. Eustache was the last attempted by the 
rebels, and their defeat here finished the insurrection at one blow. 

The troops marched against St. Benoit, which place, although 
unresisting, met the fate of St. Eustache and St. Denis ; whither 
nearly 1,100 men had been sent to destroy the village, in revenge 
for the defeat of the 32nd. The revolters were now in despair : 
all their chiefs were taken or were in flight. M. Papineau, and 
several other compromised individuals of mark, had found their 
way across the frontier and were safe in the States. The opposi- 



♦ '* Historical Journal of the Events that happened at St. Eustache 
during the Rebellion of the County of Two Mountains. By an Eye- 
witness." Published in Vjlmi du Peuple and le Canadien, A.D. 1838. 

[" At St. Benoit, Sir John Oolborne found upwards of 250 men drawn 
up in line exhibiting white flags, and stating that they surrendered at 
discretion. . . .He dealt with much humanity, dismissing most of them." 
Ohbistib : Hist, X. Canada^ v. 9, 10. 

" Prior to my leaving Grand Brul^, almost every house in the town 
was set fire to, as well as the church, priest's house, &c. No exertion on 
my part was spared to save as much as possible ; but the irregular troops 
e mployed were not to be controlled, and were in every case, I believe, 
the instruments of the infliction." — Major Townsend to Col. Gore, Dec. 

18, 1837. » 

" Many of those who served as volunteers were persons who had 
been exceedingly ill-treated and plundered by the patriots while in the 
ascendant, during a great part of the preceding summer." — Chbistm : 
V, a.— JB.] 

Vol. III. — ^AA 
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tioD journals were under seizure or silent; the people eyerywhere 
submissiYe, and in many places they signed addresses professii^ 
their loyalty. The voices of the clergy were heard agam anid 
the political wreck, and the bishops of Quebec and Montareal t>e- 
gan to return thanks to Ood fiur t^ restoration of peaioe to tbe 
country. 

" What misery, what desolation, have overspread many of the 
fairest fields/' said the bishop of Montreal, ^' since the demon of 
war has been let loose upon our beautiful and till lately hi^ipy 
country ; wherein abundance and content reigned erewhile with 
order and security, until brigands and rebeb, by means of sophistry 
and lies, misled a part of the people of this diocese. How now, 
about the fine promises made (by the seditious) of the wonder^ 

ful things they would do for you? Was it the controlling 

spirit of a numerical majority of the people of this country, who, 
according to the insurgents, ought to have sway in all tMngs, 
that directed their military operations ? Did you &kd yourselveB 
in a condition of greater freedom than before, while exposed to 
all sorts of vexations, threatened with fire-raisings, loss of goods^ 
deprivation even of life itself, if you did not submit to the firighfe- 
ful despotism of those insurgents ; who, by violent not persuasive 
means, caused more than a moiety of all the dupes they had to 
take up arms against the victorious armies of our sovereign." 

" For ourselves," added the bishop of Quebec, ^'during the 
disasters of which some parts of this province have been the 
theatre, we have, in imitation of Moses, implored the Lord not to 
abandon his people in their extremity ; and now we have the 
happiness to see, as well as yourselves, that Grod, in his loving- 
kindness, listened to our humble supplications." 

But if calm were re-establishing in Lower Canada, the upper 
province was threatened, in its turn, with similar troubles to those 
which had taken place in Montreal district, &c. Mr. W. L. 
M^Kenzie raised the insurrectional standard in Navy-Island, two 
miles above Niagara Falls ; where he had taken refuge with a 
body of Canadian malcontents, and '^ sympathisers " from the 
neighbouring States. In London district, also, some rebels were 
roving about the country. The insurgents, however, could not 
long make head against the authorities : one party of them was 
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put to the rout in the London district ; another was defeated, at 
Amherstburg ; and M^Kenzie's party was obliged to qnite Navy 
Island, after making a show of opposition for seyeral days ; so that 
Upper as well as Lower Canada was swept clear of insurgents. 
But the borders, on both sides of the parting line between the 
two provinces and the north-eastern States, were still infested wiih 
parties of Canadian revolters and intrusive Americans, directed 
by M'Eenzie and Dr. Robert Nelson ; who even published a 
'' declaration of independence," dated March 1838. Within the 
eolony, all was quiet at this time ; while the federal government 
sent an armed force, under Generals Scott and Brady, as a 
corps of observation, which took post on the American frontier- 
line, in view of causing neutrality to be respected by all citizens 
of the States. This movement was doubtless due to bellicose 
remonstrances, previously made at Washington by Mr. Fox, Brit- 
ish envoy, against the little respect which the American authorities 
had evinced for the laws of nations, while the Canadian revolt 
lasted. But the governors of Vermont and New York, each in 
a proclamation issued anteriorly, cautioned their people not to take 
part in the struggle going on. 

In other British North American dependencies, as New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, no revolt took place : on the contrary, as 
soon as news of the Canadian outbreaks arrived, the colonists of 
both those countries met in public assembly and assured the au- 
thorities of their firm support. 

Before the insurrection broke out, the Queen, in her speech at 
the opening of the Imperial legislature, called the attention of 
the two houses of parliament to the troubled state of our affairs. 
Messrsr Hume and Leader had called upon the ministers to 
inform the commons what course they meant to pursue after 
driving, by their past policy, a moral, quiet, and religious peo- 
ple to the very brink of revolution ; as also to explain how it was 
that numbers of the Uppei^Canadians made common cause with 
the malcontent race aforesaid. In reply. Lord John Eussell 
defended the Canadian policy of the cabinet; but declined to 
enter into explanations as to what he or his colleagues meant to 
do in ihe energency. This much he intimated, that the resignxL- 
"lion of Lord Gk>Bford, who had long been soliciting his reoal, was 
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now accepted ; and that Sir John Colborne would fill the place of 
governor temporarily. 

When intelligence of the outbreaks in the province reached 
London, several merchants of that city trading with the Ganadas, 
repaired in deputation, for themselves and others, to the colonial- 
office, and, on inquiries made, were assured by Lord Glenelg that 
the interests of every loyal subject in the colony would be anxious- 
ly cared for; also that the rebellion would very certainly be 
soon be put down by force. The while, the members of the com- 
mercialist classes of the province, especially the British merchants 
in Quebec, but still more those of Montreal, b^an to clamour for 
a union of the two Canadas. In view of communicating their 
earnest wishes on this point, the former despatched Mr. 
Stuart, to London ; the latter sending Messrs. Moffat and Badg- 
ley on the same quest. They inclined not to let French 
nationality raise its head again ; and by current rumours among 
the British population, which reached fitfully Canadian ears, it 
was easy for us to foresee, that, as soon as the British party were 
not able to maintain a supremacy over the Canadian race, even 
with the aid of the home government, yet the Upper-Canadian 
population becoming more considerable, the two provinces would 
be combined in one, thus to terminate the quarrel between their 
two races. 

The Earl of Gosford received several valedictory addresses &om 
the inhabitants of the capital, and those of the neighbouring 
parishes. He left Quebec, late in February 1838, vid the United 
States ; visiting Philadelphia and Washington before embarking 
for Europe. Sir F. B. Head, governor of Upper Canada, who 
also had demanded a recal, was not long in following him. v Several 
British journals blamed the conduct of the cabinet ; but there was 
no doubt that the ministers would be supported by the parliament 
and a majority of the people. They might reckon on the appro- 
bation of the other British North American colonists, as discus- 
sions which had lately taken place in the assembly of New Bruns- 
wick sufficiently proved. The people of that province were even 
ready to aid the home government to upset the whole social organi- 
zation of the Lower-Canadians. "It is a second conquest that 
is wanted in that colony 1 *' exclaimed Mr. Wilmott, one of the 
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chiefs of assembly in that provinoe, inspired by sentiments ex- 
pressed in the Gazette newspaper of Montreal. In Upper Canada, 
where the Union question had been submitted for consideration 
to the two chambers, the representatives consented to the prin- 
ciple of it, provided that British preponderance should be ensured 
in the compact ; also conditioning, in advance, that no use should 
be made of the French language either in the l^islature or before 
the tribunals. 

Such were, everywhere, the sentiments of our fellow-subjects in 
respect to us, and the interests of our race. Such was the result 
of the insurrection of 1837 ; the minor movement of 1838 being 
but its abortive counterpart. In no part of the country were the 
people prepared (for a successful revolt). The only persons who 
were ready to move, were those who made a kind of trade of poli- 
tics, agitators, partisans, &c.; who passed, in many cases, from 
one camp to the other ; some really believing in a revolution as 
ensuring a remedy for existing abuses, others only regarding it as 
a means proper for advancing their personal interests or satisfying 
their own ambitious aspirations. Each kept up the excitement 
of his fellows ; all gave the rein to their own and fostered their 
neighbours' vain imaginations, till at length great things seemed 
little, and little things looked great, both being diversely viewed 
through a medium of " blear illusion." The very judgment 
of some seemed to be perverted for the time. Presently those 
whom self-love or interested motives impelled or induced to join 
with former opponents, persuaded, not only others, but themselves 
too, that they were the real patriots which they professed to be, 
merely from frequenting the society of those who had a valid 
claim to that distinction. But time, which tries all men's pre- 
tensions, soon enabled us to discriminate the false from the true : 
words profess, but events show ; and no insincere man ever yet 
endured nobly the worst consequences that might befal him 
through holding the even tenor to the last of that which he takes 
to be a rightful course. 
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UNION OP THE TWO CAliTADAS. 

1838-1840. 

Effect of the troubles of 1837 in Britain, France, and the tJnited States. 
— Policy of the Imperial Parliament. — Debates in both houses on 
Canadian affairs. — Earl of Durham nominated governor. — His arriyal 
at Quebec. — His proclamation to the people. — He organizes his conn* 
cil. — Individuals under accusation for political offences amnestied or 
temporarily exiled. — Mr. Wakefield sent secretly to M. Papinean and 
other party chiefs. — ^Attitude of the several parties. — Lord Durham in 
Upper Canada. — He secures a majority therein favourable to union.— 
Meeting, in Quebec, of the different governors of the Lauren tian golf 
region. — The half amnesty, by which several of the incriminated pfltf*^ 
ties were arbitrarily exiled, denounced in the British legislatorA, and 
disavowed by the home government. — Lord Durham resigns in dis- 
gust. — Addresses at leave-taking for Europe, and his replies thereto. 
—Sir John Colborne again governor pro tern. — Renewed insurrection 
essayed in the Chambly district. — Colborne marches thither, with 7 
or 8 thousand men, and ravages the country. — Numerous arrests 
follow. — Trials of the parties implicated. — Eighty-nine condemn^ to 
die ; thirteen of whom are executed, and forty-seven banished. — ^Lord 
Durham's Report on Canadian affairs. — Bill for a Union of the Gaii*> 
das brought into parliament, but its consideration delayed till next 
year. — Mr. Poulett Thompson, nominated governor, arrives at Que- 
bec. — He repairs to Upper Canada, and convokes its legislature- 
He persuades the two chambers there to adopt the conditions pr^scritn 
ed for the projected Union.— That measure becomes a law in Brita!tt| 
despite the petitions presented against it by the Lower-Canadiani, as 
well as the opposition of the Duke of Wellington and Lord Gosfbrd. 
— The act of Union proclaimed in Canada. — General remarks.— Gsp 
nadian people at the time of the Union. — Appbhdix : supplementaiy 
populationistics, &c. 

What, then, was to be the result of an anned resistance so 
quickly overcome ? An occasion presented itself, and was eagerly 
taken after being long desired by the victorious party, of incorpor- 
ating the two CanadaSj politically, as one province. Although 
the attempt to effect that object in 1822 had failed, the dexterous 
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and persistent policy of that party had been ever preparing the 
way for realizing the project now about to be effected. The rash- 
ness of M. Papineau had, questionless, much precipitated the 
change ; but the colonial-office was always on the look out for 
finding means to bring about the desired consunmiation, and the 
far-seeing among ourselves ever expected that ministerial ten- 
dencies would cause a violent concussion {choc) soon or late. 
Despite their language, British ministries knew well that what 
they said would not be literally interpreted ; and that the Cana- 
dians would stand up against the real harm intended them, under 
specious pretexts of good intended, and through means of agencies 
based on deceptions maxims of ultra-liberal character. 

Up to the time we have arrived at, there had been no civil wars 
in Canada ; consequently, the contest just terminated attracted, 
while it lasted, much attention in Britain, the States, and France. 
In the United Kingdom, as soon as news arrived of the first re- 
volt, measures were taken for sending troops over to repress it ; 
while, in the United States, the government had great difficulty to 
ke^p in leash '' sympathising " citizens, hundreds of whom flocked 
to the standard of Mackenzie, to the great disquiet of Upper Ca- 
nada all the winter through. In France, Canada had been so 
completely forgotten, that people were asking of one another where- 
abouts it lay ; and had to be reminded that it was still the abiding- 
place of certain descendants of their own race of other days, located 
in parts beyond sea. Then the Gkillic mind was stirred in our 
&vour ; and a republican journal suggested the fi)rmation of a vo- 
lunteer legion of auxiliaries, to assist us in the struggle. The Ga- 
zette de France, in a more thought^l spirit, thus disserted on the 
affairs of Canada : '^ There we find another Ireland re-produced ; 
a country to be oppressed, to suffer under the arbitrary yoke of 
its conquerors. It is coerced for its religious belief; and, though 
its people are nominally put on a footing of equality, they are yet 
separated from their fellow-colonists by outrageous (choqitante) po- 
litical inferiority Conquerors thought that nationalities could be 

made and unmade at the fiat of a diplomacy void of heart(8a9i« entraiU 
les) ; that the territory of a people might be cut and shaped as if it 
were a piece of cloth ; and that communities of men could be readily 
broken up and allotted, some to one master, some to another, as 
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easily as so many herds of cattle. Because an invasion and defeats 
in resisting it, have made a people succumb to the conqueror, is he 
to suppose that he has a right to make them his absolute property, 
both body and soul, by imposing upon them his laws, his religion, 
his habitudes, and his language ? Is he to be sanctioned in chang- 
ing, by constraint, the very heart of a people by imposed educa- 
tional institutions; or shall he be allowed, without reprobation, to 
invade the most sacred part of man's moral constitution, the sanc- 
tuary of conscience What are the rights now contended 

for in Quebec and at Montreal ? Of directing the outlay of public 
money by those who have furnished it (surely the right of ail 
men), and representation in the legislature, in accordance with 
the principles of that nationality which emigrants [?] took with 
them to America; even as Eneas is fabled to have taken with 
him into Italy, the laws and customs of Ilion, as well as the pe- 
nates of the exiles he led 

" And as if to give the world a bodily token of the real nature of 
the Canadian movement, and of its conformity to right principles, 
we find that the two men at its head are, one of French the other 
of Irish blood, namely, M. Papineau and Mr. O'Connell, — ^both 
catholics, and each alike claiming for his fellow-sufferers and him- 
self religious liberty, along with political freedom ; in fine, such 
institutions and laws as those in the communities to which they 
severally belong have founded and developed." 

Had the revolt been of a more serious character than it was, the 
American government, and probably that of France afterwards, 
would have been impelled {entrain^ to intervene with an effect 
sufficient to ensure the independence of the two Canadas. But as 
the troubles which had burst out were rather the result of a poli- 
tical struggle prolonged beyond endurance, than due to a formed 
determination to shake off British supremacy, the ohie& of the 
movement did not yield to the desire of their followers to take up 
arms till the eleventh hour ; and even in the address from the 
six counties' association, although menaces were thrown out, anti- 
cipations of a hoped-for redress of grievances still formed a topic : 
so true is this, that those who subscribed it had made no pre« 
parations whatever for following up their menaces by war. Aad 
in the physical resistances which followed, at St. Denis and SL 
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Charles, not one man in four had a firelock ; while the attack 
made upon the insurgents was made, not by regular corps de- 
spatched to confront rebellion, but by parties of soldiers sent to aid 
civil officers in making captions. Nevertheless, as an example of 
successful tumultuary resistance is ever perilous to a government, 
it was inevitable that ours should act with rigour {sivir) at the 
outset, and put it down promptly by a display of superior force; 
for those who cannot repress a body of revolted colonists, will soon 
have to deal with a nation of revolutionists. Aware of this (by 
past American experience), the almost universal British mind was 
all for war against the insui^nts. As soon as the Imperial par- 
liament assembled (Jan. 16), Lord John Russell explained what 
measures for repression of the revolt had been determined on ; 
and addresses to the Queen from both houses, were moved and 
carried, assuring her Majesty of their support in the crisis. Next 
day, his Lordship brought in a bill for suspending the constitution 
of Lower Canada. 

The provisions of this bill, as they were successively brought 
forward, led to a discussion which continued for several days ; yet 
a part of the opposition made to each in turn was due, not to a wish 
to defend l^rench-Canadian interests, but to make a handle of our 
complaints for assailing the existing cabinet. Whig-and-tory con- 
testations between those party athletes Eussell and Peel, such parti- 
sans wrestlings were not likely to result in any favourable result for 
oppressed colonists. Roebuck was heard, at great length, against 
the bill, as agent for Lower Canada ; making an exposition of co- 
lonial wrongs, the detail of which lasted four hours. But his influ- 
ence in the lower house had fallen off; and, besides, he had not always 
acted prudently in our behalf. Thus he attended at a meeting holden 
in London, presided by Mr. Hume, at which it was declared that 
the possession of Canada was of no advantage to Britain, seeing 
that it only supplied pretexts for maintaining a commercial mono- 
poly ; and the people of Britain were advised to meet in every 
part of the country, to petition parliament, and to induce the 
ministry to renounce their coercion of the colonists. To raise up 
6uch a question from such a motive, at the time of an insurrec 
iionary movement, was giving encouragement to the malcontents 
to persevere, and, by consequence, raising in Britain feelings of 
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duspicion agunst the Canadians. Neveriheless, L<n*d Brougham 
and the Duke of Wellington in the house of Lords, with Messrs. 
Warburton, Home, Leader, and Stanley in the commons, blamed 
the conduct of ministers, and threw upon them the discredit of 
the events that had taken place. Lord Brougham, in particular, 
made a speech in which he recommended clemency for the insui^ 
gents, and upheld their right to revolt; saying, ^' We loudly cen- 
sure the Canadians,*' urged he ; '^ but which is the country, who 
are the people, who gave them the example of insurrection ? You 
exclaim against them for revolting : you, who have disposed of 
their money without their consent ; you, who have viokted those 
rights which you made a merit of having accorded to them. Then 
you enumerate their other advantages; how that they have no 
taxes to pay, that they receive considerable aid from this oountij, 
that they enjoy gratuitously precious trading privileges which it 
cost us dear to obtain, and then you wind up all with the (sc(»mful) 
observation : ' The whole dispute between us and them resolves 
itself into the fact, that we have appropriated some £20,000 
without the permission of their assembly-men I ' Why, it was 
for resisting the ill^al exaction of a poor pound sterling, Uiat 
Hampden gained an undying name as an English patriot; a name 
for which the Plantagenets and the Guelphs would have given all 
the blood that flowed in their veins ! If it be a crime to resist op- 
pression, to rise up against a usurping power, and to defend public 
freedom when it is assailed, which are the greatest criminals 7 
Was it not ourselves who set the example to our American bre- 
thren? Blame them not too harshly for following it. Be- 
sides, you propose to punish a whole province, because it contains 
a few malcontent parishes ; thus, by your undiscriminating proscrip- 
tions, you chastise those even who have helped you to stifle the in- 
surrection!" 

Yet the minority who voted against the ministerial project, 
among the commons, was but 7 or 8 strong, — half of the members 
being then absent.* Their opposition, nevertheless, obliged min- 

• The numbers of a final majority and minority in either house of par- 
liament, give no proper indication of the relative strength of either 61k 
any contested subject. It is at the second reading of a bill, that its fiite 
is virtually determined. Voting afterwards, is usually little more than 
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isters to limit the powers first intended to be vested in the gover- 
nor and £^)ecial conncil^ who were meant to mle absolute in Canada 
while its constitution were in abeyance. Another inquest was or- 
dered to be made on the spot, as to the state of the country. The 
Earl of Durham was chosen for chief of this mission of inquiry. 
When nominated to the office, in order to pre^lispose the Canadians 
in his favour, his Lordship announced, in the house of lords, that 
while he would endeavour to make the supremacy of Britain be re- 
spected in every part of the colony, he would patronize no section of 
the population in especial, whether English, French, or Canadian ; 
but that he would administer justice to all, and extend to all an 
equal protection. During the attendant discussion in parliament, 
the ministers hid their secret aim with the greatest care, and to 
the last manifested a reserve which imposed on many persons, 
liord John Eussell announced, that the crown would avail itself of 
the royal prerogative to authorize the earl, in its name, to select ten 
individuals in Lower Canada, and as many in the upper province 
(should he think fit), to form a council for assisting him with their 
advice ; lest the government which was to supersede the Canadian 
constitution for a time, should seem to be entirely that of the 
ministers and their nominee. Lord Howick, in reply to Sir B. 
Peel, affected to insist on the necessity of dealing justly by the 
Canadians. Thus he observed, '^ If I thou^t the great mass of 
the people were hostile to Britain, I should say that what ought 
to be done would be, to see how a final separation between them 
and us could be effected without sacrificing British interests. But 
I do not think that the Canadian people are opposed to British 
domination ; for our alliance is yet more necessary to them, than 
their connection is important for us. K it be only for their laws 
and particular usages that they are struggling, surrounded as they 
are by a people of differing races, ihej must bo aware that they 
would be made to undergo, if they lost British protection, a much 
more violent change than any which they have yet had to endure ; 
one certainly greater and more general than any which we may 
mean to prescribe for them." 

fonnal. The commoners opposed to the Ganadian coercion bill were 
therefore far more numerous than the author would have his readers 
believe. — B, 
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He added an expression of his belief, that those colonists who 
aspired to national independence were few in number ; and that the 
implicated parties had been led on step by step to a crisis, because 
each man hoped to triumph over his adyersary. He said that 
he did not despair of both the contending parties being satisfied ; 
but still he thought that a system of unlimited executive respon- 
sibility was irreconcilable with the relations wjiich ought to exist 
between a colony and the metropolitan power. Lord Howick, 
like every other speaker on the ministerial side, care^lly avoided 
all mention of any intended union of the two Canadas, either 
on this occasion or any other while the discussion lasted. 

Sir William Molesworth, in opposition, disapproved of the sus- 
pension of the constitution ; but he approved of the choice of Lord 
Durham to govern the country ad interim, if its suspension must 
take place. Mr. Grote said, '^ If the violation in part of the con- 
stitution determined the Canadians to arm in defence of their 
rights, if Lord Gosford precipitated a revolt merely by adopting 
certain resolutions, how will they endure the suspension of the 
constitution entirely, and the confiscation of popular freedom ?" 
Mr. Warburton proposed to grant complete emancipation ; say- 
ing, '^ Britain has aided the people of Greece, of Poland, of South 
America, of Hanover, to achieve or to attempt gaining their freedom : 
why should we wish to deny that benefit to the Canadian people ?" 

These extreme ideas (probably put forward tentatively) suc- 
ceeded not in '' drawing out '' the ministers as to their final intents. 
Mr. Ellice, who was not always in their confidence although 
their adherent, and who had not, as we know, their skilfulness^ 
lauded the nomination of Lord Durham ; adding a suggestion, that 
he should govern Canada in the same way as Ireland was ruled. 
In the house of peers, Lords Brougham, Ellenborough, and Mans- 
field protested against suspending the constitution ; because they 
thought, now that the rebellion was quelled, thiere was no need for 
such a measure. Lord Ellenborough taunted the ministry for 
designing to unite the two Canadas ; he exclaimed, that this was 
the true and only reason for persisting in their present course. 
Lord Glenelg, unmasked by this sudden apostrophe, loudly dis- 
avowed harbouring any such intention ; and declared that the 
cabinet wished only to modify the constitution : as for a union, he 
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added, that could be effected only by consent of the people of the 
two provinces themselves. Ministers thought they could impose 
upon the world all the more easily by holding this language, in that 
they affected, during the discussion, to speak of the Canadians as 
a race of ignorant simpletons easy to deceive : this, too, notwith- 
standing the recent troubles ; which practically proved, if they did 
no more, that they appreciated their rights, and keenly felt when 
they were unjustly ignored. 

After a number of petty contrarieties which the ministers had 
to endure at the hands of opposition parties in the two houses, — 
chiefly due to the vague (mystSrieux) terms they used while in- 
voking on the occasion the principles of liberty, justice, and con- 
ciliation (always dwelling, too, on the inherent vices of the Cana- 
dian constitution), — the imperial parliament accorded to them all 
the essential powers they had at first asked for ; and Lord Dur- 
ham made immediate preparations for his passage to Canada. 

The earl, a great radical though he were in his politics, was per- 
sonally very fond of luxury and show.* He had represented his 
sovereign, with surpassing pomp, as ambassador at St. Petersburgh 
in 1833. He now aspired to eclipse, by a parade of vice-reality, 
all the splendour of preceding governors of Canada. The ship-of- 
war which brought his Lordship to our honoured shores was richly 
fitted up for his especial use. Its state-rooms and cabins were 
resigned to the use of his numerous suite and confidants ; to his 
secretaries, his aides-de-camp, &c. A band of musicians on board, 
made the time passed in voyaging seem short. Previously, a great 
number of persons who were to play subordinate parts in the mis- 
sion, had been sent on to await the arrival of its chief. Two 
r^ments of royal guards, with some hussars, were also embarked 
for Quebec. In a word, all things betokened a display among us 
of ambassadorial magnificence hitherto unknown to any region of 

■■ ■ ■ ' ■ III I ■■ ■ ■ I . 

* An ostensibly democratic noble is ever the most deep-dyed of aris- 
tocrats at heart. A flaming reformer is a political despot turned wrong- 
side out. Double exemplars of this, among British earls of the last 
age, were ** citizen Charles Stanhope,'^ and radical John George Lamb- 
ton-Durham. But the " pure patriotism " ascribed to the latter waj 
really born of a bilious temperament. — B, 
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North America. When the great man arrived in Quebec the 
parliament-house wafi fitted up as a palace for him and his follow- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, as soon as the imperial parliament by its bill had 
suspended the Canadian constitution, an order was sent to Sir 
John Golborne to form a special council for dispatch of the more 
pressing executive business. This body, 22 in number, a moiety 
of all being Canadians, met in April. Public tranquillity now 
seeming to be ensured, the several volunteer corps assembled 
during the troubles were broken up. 

When Lord Durham arrived before Quebec, the province was 
in a state of perfect calm. Two days afterwards (May 29) he 
landed, under a salute of artillery, from ships and citadel ; and, 
with his suite, amid a double line of soldiers, ascending in state to 
the castle of St. Louis, he there forthwith took the prescribed 
oaths, with all accustomed formalities. He wished to signaliie at 
once his advent to power, by an act of grace in £sivour of parties 
in durance for political offences ; but found this to be impracti- 
cable just yet, no crown-officer being then in presence to aid him 
with direction and advice in the matter. He failed not, however, to 
address a long proclamation ^ to the people ; in which he employed 
a strain of language which marked him for being a personage not 
at all cognizant of what it were need^ to say in addressing a 
North- American population. For example, in one passage thus 
did his lordship deliver himself: '^ The honest oonscientious advo- 
cates of reform, and of the amelioration of defective institutions, 
will receive from me, without distinction of party, races, or poUtios, 
that assistance and encouragement which their patriotism has a 

right to command; but all disturbers of the public peace, all 

violators of the law, all enemies of the crown and of the British 
empire, will find in me an uncompromising opponent.'' Again, 
speaking of the re-establishment of the constitution, he observed, 

* The author, as above, ascribes to the earVs proclamation the charac- 
ter of lengthiness, though it did not contain 500 words exclusive of the 
subscribing paragraphs ; forgetting the myriad phrases ever in use 1^ 
the Papineaus, Morins, &c. for giving expression to even the pettiest 
of the political grievances afflicting their patriotic hearts. — B, 
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" On you, the people of British America, on your conduct, and the 
extent of your cooperation with me, will mainly depend whether 
&i&t event shall he delayed or immediate. I therefore invite from 
you the most free, unreserved communications. I heg you to con- 
dder me as a friend, and an arbitrator ready at all times to listen to 
your wishes, complaints, and grievances ; for I am fully deter- 
mined to act with the strictest impartiality.'' 

l^ow this language smelt too much of the despotical, it betrayed 
too plainly the proud consciousness of power possessed, to please 
every one. A right estimation of the man who used it had already 
been taken, founded on the almost oriental pomp he chose to in- 
dulge in. Wishing to persuade the people that upon him alone their 
destiny depended, his first public act was to dismiss Colbome's 
special councillors, although they had issued too many ordinances 
more or less conformable to the (arbitrary) spirit of the time ; he 
also informed the executive councillors (the originators of all the 
hte troubles), that for the present he had no need of their ser- 
vioes either; and he named pro forma an executive council along 
with a new special council, composed of his secretary, Mr. Buller, 
admiral Paget (then just arrived). Generals Clitherow and Mac- 
donnell, colonel Charles Grey, and several other persons of his 
suite. He added to them five judges, along with Mr. Daly, pro- 
vincial secretary, and Mr. B^uth, commissary-general, because he 
had need of some one having a knowledge of the country. 

He afterwards organized divers commissions, to make inquiry 
as to the administration of unsettled lands, also respecting immi- 
gration, municipal institutions, and education. The seigniory of 
Montreal, belonging to the Montreal seminarists, and the board of 
mortgages, also engaged his lordship's attention. The British party 
had, for a long time back, desired to confiscate the estates of the 
Solpicians, as those of the Becollets and Jesuits had been already; 
\mt Durham, who knew how serviceable it would be to his pro- 
jects not to excite the apprehensions of the clergy, seized the oc- 
casion, now presented, to assure them of his favourable regard ; 
and to prove it, accorded an incontrovertible title of possession to 
i^e incorporated ecclesiastics of Montreal seminary. 

A rock ahead in his lordship's course was the disposal of the 
charges brought against sundry individuals for sedition and rebel- 
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lion. Trials for political ofifences are rarely viewed with any favour 
by the public ; and prosecuting governments seldom come out of 
their judicial contests with individuals without losing a part of their 
popularity, if even without some diminution of their power. In 
the present case, Lord Durham well knew that l^e incriminated 
persons would not be brought in guilty of treason, unless by jury- 
men selected from the ranks of their enemies. He therefore pre- 
ferred to proceed by a method of his own, which would avoid the 
risk and cost of formal law-process, and should have an air of 
magnanimity about it at the same time. Taking advantage of an 
auspicious season, — the day fixed for the coronation of Queen 
Victoria (June 28, 1838), — ^he suddenly proclaimed a general 
amnesty of all political offences committed during the recent 
troubles : making exception, however, of the cases of fourscore 
individuals ; but even in their r^ard, an intimation was made in 
the proclamation, that, after undergoing an exile for unspecified 
periods, they might hope to be restored to their country and homes 
as soon as public safety would permit. There were further ex- 
cepted from final pardon, the murderers of a British subaltern 
o£&cer, who was intercepted and slain while carrying despatches to 
his superiors, at the outbreak of the late revolts. Of the 80 per- 
sons designated for banishment, some were in prison, and the rest 
had fied abroad. The former were to be sent to Bermuda, and 
retained as convicts usually are. The government, having but a 
speculative power over the latter class of accused parties, could only 
forbid their return to the colony — unless by special permission — 
under severe penalties. This seemed to be sage and humane as 
well as an easy way of surmounting a great difficulty; but unhap- 
pily, by ordaining the transportation of accused persons to penal 
colonies without the accustomed forms of jurisprudence, he be- 
came a violator of his country's laws, and, as he had many ene- 
mies in the British l^islature, the occasion was eagerly seized by 
the latter to denounce him personally, and damage the credit 
of the cabinet under whose instructions he acted. 

By the Canadians, however, [the parties most concerned,] the 
measure was favourably looked on ; and the earl's agents in the 
colony were careful to foster their contentment on the occasion. 
In the journal intituled TJie Canadian^ an article now appeared 
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(Jane 8), written by Mr. Derbishire, an employ^ of the earl's, 
in which the project of a union of the two provinces, lately advo- 
cated by the British journals of Montreal, was argumentatively 
combated. There was much art in this ; for people were thence 
led to infer that both master and man held the same sentiments 
on this vexed subject. Thus was his lordship's popularity meant to 
be increased, and the coming indemnity measure have the better 
chance of finding acceptance with the French-Canadians. Not only 
so, but every occasion was taken by the earPs double-dealing 
(per/ides) agents, to denounce the crying abuses indulged in by 
preceding chief administrators, and to sound the praises of the 
people's representatives, for submitting so long and so patiently to 
such enormities ! One emissary (Mr. Wakefield) was sent secretly, 
by the earl, to seek out M. Papineau. Several times previously 
did he meet M. Lafontaine at Montreal, whom he sought to per- 
suade of the good intents of his lordship ; intimating that he (Wake- 
field) was about to have an interview with M. Papineau, in the 
United States, not as an envoy of the administration, but as the 
firiend of Sir Wm. Molesworth and Mr. Leader, in name of both of 
whom he begged M. Lafontaine to give him a letter of introduction 
to the " Canadian Chief," as he expected much good would result 
therefrom. He said also to M. Cartier, in passing to Burlington, 
that the earl, and Messrs, Buller and Turton, were great friends 
of his (Cartier's) compatriots. After Wakefield's return, he as- 
sisted at different interviews with Mr. Buller and M. Lafontaine 
in which much was said regarding the constitution and the ordinance 
r^arding the excepted exiles. At a later period, and after the 
ordinance had been disavowed by the home government, other 
partisans of the discredited earl tried, but without success, to en- 
gage several (leading) Canadians to got up public meetings for 
defending his lordship's policy.* 

All these manoeuvres were had recourse too, as much as pos- 
sible, out of the knowledge of the British party ; for whom a quite 
different tone of language was adopted. 

It would be hard to find, in the history of any country, more 



* Letter of M. Lafontaine to the editor of VAurare^ Montreal, Jan. 17, 
1839. 

Vol, III — BB 
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shamed acts than those oommitted, at <^u time, by BritiiA po- 
litical agents. Unfbrtanately, being skUfnl intriguers, some of 
these persons contrived to reach the innermost heart of several of 
our political leaders ; and their success in sounding the lower 
Canadian mind encouraged Lord Durham to strive to consummate 
his great intent ; which was, to kill French nationality amoi^ qb. 
Thus, after having passed many hours, nay entire days, on 
divers occasions, in the society of some of our chief men, — grving 
themselves out, the while, for our assured Mends,-^they puldished 
openly t^eir opinion, in the London newspapers,* tiiat the British 
public had been deceived and blinded, for the Canadians merited 
no sympathy whatever ; adding, that they (the writers) took this 
public mode of making the British people aware of the impontiona 
lately put upon by them by the apologists of an unworthy race. 
In particular, M. Lafontaine, and others of cur eminent oom- 
patriots, were represented as being men of limited capacity, un- 
lettered, deficient in capacity, and slaves of the naorrowest preju- 
dices. 

Concurrently, intimate relations were establishing between 
Lord Durham and the British citizens of Montreal, — a body of 
colonists who led all the rest of their compatriots among us at 
that time. At first, indeed, the British party had its Uttie dm^ 
trusts of his lordship; but their leaders had now got hold of the 
earl's master-idea, and thus sustained him with all their might. 
The earl, in the course of a vice-r^al progress through the pro- 
vince, in passing to Montreal was there received " with all the 
honours " as a thing of course ; he seizing the occasion to indoctri- 
nate the leaders of the party with the particulars of his plan for 
an incorporating Union of the Canadas. 

The earl was right so far, in thus hastily cropping laurels which 
were soon destined to wither. An invincible dislike to the earl 
personally, yet more than disapproval of the mission he was sent on, 
pervaded the lords and commons' houses after his departure £rom the 
British shores. The secrecy with which the government chose to 
envelop its intents with regard to Canadian polity, seemed to provoke 



* Letter signed, " Edward Qibbon Wakefield,'* in The SptctatoTf Lon< 
don weekly paper, Not. 22, 1838. 
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tliQ Iro ovoii mom ilmii it plipird iho (Miriiwity nV ilip iiiyiiUlltNi 
Icyinlniurd. Tlio iiiotiiliorii nf Ui(M«nliiiioi. tlmu^li tif rntiriMi |Ntr 
fiHitly Awnro of nil thiit. wmh itit(mi|<M| i^i Ih* «Ioii(i in tint iiuih\ wliim 
inquiring ttioinliorfi iriofl to |tiiiiip tliotii nn tti liow i)io onri wmild 
Mt in niiy givnit oako, ovor niiiiuliiUHl mi iiii|M)(i<iiry nf mifiworiiiK 
Uto niihinil qnontion, " Wliiit will lio iln with it 7" 1 1 in lnnlnliiirn 
(xmi|ioorfi of tlio u)i)nt luMim\ in |iiii'tioiiliir, wor«« ninoli oIiiiIimI iii 
oiibinot oviminnn ; iiml wlion tin* nown itrtiviHl of tli(« imuTh nrliitrnry 
diii|Miitiil III' Iho nnftoH nf ilio rliiof ('unmliiin r««vnlloni iin«l Umir nii 
Oomplicon, HA liUo nf liU liordnliip'ri mlniiniMlniiivo nintnniiirpliimiiii, 
iho ** miU " wont In hi^jrh flml^Mui, nni to my lli«i-o«<ly wrnili, ni 
hilt nfT'hiind wiiy fil* ihwilin^ with nion nnil iliin)<ft. Thun Lord 
IjjntihurHt (It^oliinHJ in hin plnoo, thni no niiHi iii*t of (h*f«)N)t-innt nn 
thud |N*rpo(TAt4Ml hy Miw Ihtrhiini imliMiinily finliniinfM^ hiul pvor 
boon hitiiirrlml in iiny iHMtntry ni nil ro^nnlHil nf lo^^iil InrniN. 
Tho iniiiiMtnrn, wiHhin^r tu (lolnnd ilirir rnvny, wrro rNMironly Imn 
wnrin in roiMtllin^ ihomt Minnkn, (l«tnfHUl(Mn^ thoni hn utiinilUMl lur 
in thn liiKhoni dt^rmt; nml nniil Unit it. win* ninfii nnpiitiintin thun 
ti) prtM^ltiim A Hrit-inli iidminintriitor m a onnt^Mnnnr nl' liiw nn<l a 
doN]N>ti(i prolWit. nf iho vory w<»rHt. kind, -nil thin, Um, (Vnni u fiplrit 
of pnrtiMAnAliip iiio, or, worAOAtill, imrAonnl diRliko. Iioidfi llrfMi^' 
hAin And KlliMilioiiMi^rli, liown¥or, nndiinnt^Ml hy AUidi roliukpA, 
followod up iho At.rintuhtA td* hyntllinrAi hy thndiiiin^, Mini ihn 
oonnoil cimHtiint^Ml hy Kiirl hnrhuni wah Anything hni tho " a|hi- 
olul oounoil " whioh iho llriiinh lo^iHliiinrohiidiiuihoriNoilhini to nn- 
liody. Ono ofhin nioni AiMinMliiod hi^nl tidvUMA, Mr. 'rurion, ii 
ApjMMirod, hiid Aufl'orod Atinlt ppouniiiry ponnltioH ha lOnffliAh hiw 
InlliotA on ndult^M'orrt (or tho honolli of ihr llnnnot«A ol'tlio injurod. 
Mr. Wukoflold,-^ likowino, lind horn tho h««ro of n HiMiiwhilonH pro 
munition ; iind thoufrh Lortl (Uonnl^r iniph»rod l^ord Ihirhiini nol 
t.0 oniploy him, yoi whm Im now dm*]) in hiA tirinoipid'H oonllfh<nro; 
iiA wo hiivo indood jnni aimmi. 'riio pnrAonid diHoriMiii iillnohin^, 

* Tim /irofTA tUnhonortinl wlihMi ilin iititlior lilhnioN to wim ii |iri)PiHMiliMii 
ot'K. 0. VV.iiiiil liU bnilliiM- tor lliiuilMhinlioii nl'u MUh Tin-iii>i',wlioiii llinjr 
InrriKhMl rintii fv li(Minllii)(-Mi>lHMil, iiiiil om* (»r tlin twiihi iiiiii-riiHl (itiitiilnn- 
ttnnly ; wlilcli iiiiiri-la)(n whm iii«vnr iMnnoiiiniiHtrit, but. Iiiiil In ln« niiiiiiilnil, 
nolwKliNtHiKihiK, lijr u ftporlnl nnl (»r |MirliniiiPitl. Tlio WnknllrhtFi wurp 
eAoh isntoncod lu Iwu yoAri' Inipriaimuiuut fur Ui« utnuiuo.^'//. 
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to these persons, was reflected with much effect on Lord Durham's 
character as a man. Still, what his Lordship had done in the way 
of special council-making might be amended ; so Lord Brougham 
brought in a bill for that purpose ; and the introduction of this 
measure led to fiery debates, during which the Duke of Wellington 
expressing his disapprobation of the Durham Indemnity ordinance, 
the ministry could no longer stand at bay. The premier (Lord 
Melbourne) had perforce to own, that his envoy had acted con- 
trary to law, and that his action must needs be disallowed. He ob- 
served, however, that he could not help feeling much disquieted at 
the evil effects likely to result from a confession that l^e government 
had got itself into a false position ; for such a self-stultification 
evidently tended to encourage rebellion, through the impunity 
now likely to be extended to those who had engaged in it. 

Intelligence of the official disavowal of the Durham polity ar- 
rived in Canada just at a time when its author (or executor) was 
holding a kind of court, the chief personages in which, afber him- 
self, were the governors of and deputies from every province of 
British America, — all assembled at Quebec, by order or on invi- 
tation, to deliberate with the earl on colonial concernments of 
every description. Evil news, communicated at such a time 
was calculated to wound him to the quick, and it did so. Forth- 
with he determined to renounce the further prosecution of his 
mission. Meantime, however, he became suddenly plain-spoken 
as to what he had intended to do in regard of the Canadians • 
saying, inter alia, to the assembled administrators from far and 
near, that " he was (had been) on the point of promulgating laws 
which would be effectually protective of all those vital interests of 
Britain, which, up to that time, had been so strangely neglected." 
At Quebec, at Toronto, the British residents met, and voted ad- 
dresses expressive of their regret for the premature discussions of 
Canadian affairs in the imperial parliament, and of sorrow for the 
departure of Lord Durham ; with an added expression of their admi- 
ration of his talents, and an expressed reliance on the expediency of 
the measures which he had devised for the benefit of the colony 
His addressers at Montreal, going a step further, advised a Union 
of the Canadaa. One of the most violent enemies of the Canadians 
named Thom, and whom Lord Durham had at first appointed to 
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'fcwo charges in the province, but whom public opinion obliged his 
X^tron to transfer to the North-West wilderness, advocated a con- 
i^ederation of all the colonies, " because there were so many repub- 
licans in Upper Canada." But this suggestion of his was repu- 
^ated. The speech he made awakened the fears of the writers 
ibr The Canadian. This journal, which supported the adminis- 
iiration, professed surprise to find an upholder of the government 
declare, that the projects of Earl Durham tended to make a truly 
British province of Lower Canada. 

By this time, the British-Canadian party in London had met, 
and forwarded to ministers addresses approbatory of Lord Durham's 
polity ; the colonial association, on its part, expressed to the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, the strong regret of the mem- 
bers at the proceedings against the earl in parliament ; while the 
British-Canadian merchants of the metropolis renewed their de- 
mand of a Union. Concurrently, the British of Quebec and 
Montreal burnt, in efl&gy. Lords Brougham, Glenelg, and Mel- 
bourne ; while the French-Canadians of Quebec met and passed 
resolutions repudiating these outrages, and thanking Lord Broug- 
ham and Mr. Leader for the part they had taken in parliament 
as defenders of Canadian rights. Everywhere, however, in Lon- 
don, Quebec, and Montreal, it was plain, from the accordance of 
sentiment among the British party, however wide apart, that the 
Durham polity would be carried out, if possible ; in other words, 
that Lower-Canadian interests were about to be sacrificed. Before 
leaving Upper Canada for Quebec, Lord Durham announced 
his retirement to the people, in a long proclamation. Therein, 
while censuring the mystery which had thitherto veiled the most 
important affairs of the colonies, he committed the same fault him- 
self, by oarefiilly concealing the nature of the measures which he 
meant to recommend to the home government. Nevertheless, he ex- 
pressed himself on the present occasion, with less reserve, on 
some points, than was habitual to him : intimating, that he wished 
to impress on Lower Canada an entirely British stamp ; to accord 
to its people a free constitution, with responsible government ; to 
drown all the miserable jealousies of petty provincialism and 
odious alienations of race, in a universal sentiment of enlarged 
rather than restricted nationality. This announcement had no 
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eomibrt in it for th^ FrencK-CaBadians ; for wbom i£e fine words 
about ^' liberty " and '^ a more noble and Tast nationalitj/' fer^ 
shadowed the eoming asBiliilation of their language^ of theur I«W8y 
(^ the priTil^es or immunities aeeorded to their race : and thef 
oonld not but remember that the reeent outbreak was entirely 
dne to the fact of theee possessions, so dear to them, having been 
saperseded or yitiated by the home goremment, or at least by it» 
agents resident among them. 

Lord Dnrham complained, in the next place, that his ceiBdiiet 
had been constantly carped at in parliament ; in such a way, too^ as 
manifested the complete %norance, among his critics, of the real 
state of the country he was charged to paciff . And he repeated,, ia 
his re[^, to the address of the British residents of Quebec in h&r 
Bsivour, what he had already intimated, in ether words, by his 
concluding prochunation. 

" I return for these reasons, and these akme. The proceedings 
in the House of Lorcte, acquiesced in by the ministry, haye de* 
]»iyed the government in this province of aH moral power uacl 
considerationr. They have reduced it ta a state of executive nul- 
lity, and rendered it dependent on one branch of the Impmal le^ 
giskturefor the immedkte sanction of each separate measure. Is 
truth and in effect, the government here is now administered by 

two or three Peers from their seats in parliament 

" In this novel and anomalous state of things, it would neither 
be for your advantage nor mine, that I should renmin here. My 
post is, where your interests are really decided upon. In pailift- 
ment, I can defend your rights^ declare your wants and wishes, 
and expose the impolicy and cruelty of proceedings, which, whilst 
they are too liable to the imputation of having originated in per- 
sonal animosity and party feeling, are also firai^ht with imminent 
danger to the welfare of these important colonies, to the permanence 
of their connexion with the British empire/' 

The earl embarked for Europe, along with his family, on the fin^ 
day of {November ; leaving the direction of the affairs of the colony 
in the hands of Sir John Colbome. Just before leaving, an address 
was presented to him, in name of the British typographers of Que- 
bec ; in replying to which his Lordship said, among other things : 
^' I lament that your patriotism has not served as an example to the 
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^French-) Canadian printers .... Engaged in the culpable task of &- 

xnenting old abases and ancient prejndices and of inflaming national 

enmities, they seem to overlook the ills and even ruin to which they 

inevitably expose a people naturally credulous, and ever disposed 

%f} lend an ear to their perfidious counsels. Should they succeed 

mn Inringing about so deplorable a result, upon them will rest its 

'terrible responsibility, and they will merit condign punishment 

-therefor." The better to evince such sentiments as he cherished 

^against Canadian nationality and interests], he had, before laying 

^own the reins of power, appointed James Stuart chief-justice of 

the province. 

Whilst, by the above language and acts accordant, Lord Durham 
iras provoking our malcontentment up to the latest moment, the re- 
fugees from Canada in the U. States, and the armed Americans who 
sympathised with them, turned the public discontents to account by 
organizing an invasion, in connexion with a simultaneous rising of 
the people of both Canadas. Parliamentary meetings of disaffect- 
ed and '^ sympathisers '' were holden at Washington, Philadelphia, 
&e,, wherein appeared prominently, Dr. Robert Nelson, brother of 
the insurgent chief of the fight at St. Denis, who solicited Ameri- 
can assistance in the rebellion about to be renewed. Nelson, at 
the same time, published a '' Canadian declaration of indepen- 
dence." Forthwith his partisans assembled, in arms, at New York, 
Albany, also at some other towns, &c. on the frontiers ; and suc- 
ceeded, by a tissue of lies, in attracting to their banner some Ca- 
nadians from Montreal district. Shortly before Lord Durham's 
departure, the government was informed that, in Montreal city 
alone, more than 3,000 men had taken a secret oath to take up 
arms at call :* this was a gross exaggeration, but not quite 
unfounded on fiict ; for, early in November, several risings actur 
ally took place in several parts of Lower Canada, viz., about the 
river Richelieu, at Beauhamois, T^rebonne, Ch^teauguay, Rou- 
viQe, Yarennes, Contrecoeur, and in some other parishes ; while a 
corps of Americans and refugees, led by Dr. Nelson, entered Can- 
ada and took possession of Napierville. Sir John Colborne, who 

* Letter from Sir John Oolborne to the Marquis of Normanby, May 6, 
1839. 
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expected such an inroad to take place, immediately assembled the 
council, proclaimed martial law, arrested all suspected persons with- 
in his reach (after arming a body of volunteers who came for- 
ward); and, with a force from 7,000 to 8,000 strong, composed of 
regulars, militia, and savages, gathered together from every side, 
threw himself upon the invaded r^ion ; but which was well-nigh 
evacuated by its disturbers before his arrival. 

It now appeared that most of the men who were to take part in 
the rising, having neither fire-arms nor ammunition, had equipped 
themselves with pikes, bludgeons, &c. Many of them, with knap- 
sacks only, repaired to assigned places of rendezvous, where, it 
was promised, they would obtain arms and other requisites ; but 
on their arrival at such places, finding no provision of the kind 
made for them, they retired, some to their Canadian homes, others 
to the conterminous American states. And thus it was, that 
when Sir John Colborne came upon the scene, all bore the sem- 
blance at least of perfect tranquillity. 

But although there was not even a show of resistance to him 
anywhere in the devoted districts, he caused the torch of the in- 
cendiary to make a circuit throughout the country, confounding 
the lands and property of the guilty and innocent in one common 
ruin. 

In the upper province, some American " sympathisers," along 
^ with returned refugees in arms, disembarked at Prescott and pos- 
sessed themselves of a mill j but whence they were expelled by a 
large military force, soon afterwards. Other parties, of like char- 
acter, disquieted the frontiers, all winter through; attacking 
Windsor, and some other points along the colonial line; but 
the assailants gained no important foothold anywhere. The 
American authorities in the districts nearest to the seats 
of these inroads, did all they could to prevent them. The 
federal government had already established an armed force, on its 
northern and north-western frontier, to repress violations of its 
limits, commanded by Generals Scott and Worth. Their inter- 
position, however, was not much wanted in the case ; for our re- 
volters and their American allies, though the little encouragement 
they received for the resident population, from their stinted supplies, 
and want of accord among themselves, were able to eflfect little, and 
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gradaallj melted away as an effective armed body, whether for 
offensive or defensive purposes. 

Nevertheless, the reigning " oligarchy," the members of which 
had become furious, the year before, at not having had an oppor- 
tunity to shed rebel gore on the scaffold, were bent on having 
their thirst for blood slaked now. Nothing less would serve. 
They wished, also, to make a strong impression, in Britain, re- 
garding the profundity of Anglo-Canadian loyalty. The party 
had meantime reinforced itself, by taking chief direction of the 
police in the different cities and towns. 

The oligarchy laid an embargo on the sale of arms at the stores 
of those who dealt in these articles. The same clique caused two 
of the French-Canadian judges — one at Quebec, the other at Mont- 
real — to be suspended from their functions, because they would 
not consent to violate the law of Habeas Corpus ; and because 
they ruled, that the order in special council putting in abeyance 
that law was an illegal measure. Finally, the oligarchy erased the 
names of a great number of Canadians in the commission of the 
peace, from the magisterial rolls. " For a state of peace to be 
maintained," thus argued the writers for the Herald newspaper, 
" we must make a solitude : the French-Canadians must be swept 
from the face of the earth On Sunday night, the whole coun- 
try behind Laprairie presented a frightful spectacle, being one 
sheet of livid flames ; and it is said, that not one rebel's house has 
been left standing. Gt)d knows what is to become of the Cana- 
dians who have not perished, their wives or their families, during 
the coming winter, seeing that they have nought in prospect but 
the horrors of hunger and cold. It is sad," added the journalist, 
" to reflect on the terrible consequences of rebellion I to think of 
the utter ruin of so many human beings, let them be innocent or 
guilty. Nevertheless, a necessity exists that the law's supremacy 
be maintained, that the integrity of the empire be respected, and 
that peace and prosperity be assured to the British race, even at 
the cost of the entire French-Canadian people." 

Sir John Colbome, his brief campaign ended, hastened to or- 
ganize courts martial, and caused to be led before his military sub- 
alterns for summary judgment, numbers of the prisoners with whom 
the jails were crowded. Many of the most notable French-Canadi- 
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ana of Montreal and the country parts, had been imprisoned, some on 
a direct charge, others on suspicion, of being traitors, with or with- 
out proper reason. At Quebec, at Three-Rivers, the arrests con- 
tinued, though all was tranquil there. While this was gding on, 
the military tribunals were executing their assigned functions 
briskly : in short space, they condemned to death 89 of the ac- 
cused, and consigned to banishment as felons 47 more, whose d^ 
tinations of transport were the isles of Oceania ; and ordered the 
confiscation of their goods for her Majesty's use. All this, to the 
great declectation of the writers in the Herald: — ^' We have jual 
seen," thus they announced in their journal of Nov. 19, " the new 
gallows,made by Mr. Bronsdon ; and we believe that it is to be set 
up facing the prison, so that the (incarcerated) rebels may enjoy a 
sight that, doubtless, will not fail to assure to them sound sleep 
and agreeable dreams ! Six or seven of them can be strung vp at 
once, without difficulty, on the new gibbet ; but a yet greater 
number, at a pinch, would it accommodate." . 

Thirteen of the number of those condemned capitally, soffBiei 
on the scaffolds erected for them, amid the exultations (aux ajgplimh 
dissements) of their enemies, who eagerly repaired to a speeteele 
which, in the eye of hate, had the aspect of a triumph. The un- 
fortunates, on their part, endured their fate with firmness. We 
cannot peruse, without emotion, those letters penned, in proapeet of 
death, by one of them (chevalier de Lorimier) to his wife, to hu 
relatives, and to his Mends, in which he attested the sinoerity of hia 
political faith. His supreme hour come, he ugned, befi>re inoimfc* 
ing the scaffold, a declaration of his principles, which at onoe mani- 
fested the strength of his convictions and the danger attending 
the propagation of opinions that, put into (premature) action, lead 
to results so disastrous. 

When the gibbet had done its work in Lower Canada, as well aa 
in the upper province, and the vengeance of the conquerors was BO 
far appeased, public curiosity was directed to head-quarters, in 
Britain itself, to note how passing events here would be regarded 
at home, what reception awaited Lord Durham, and what acoep- 
tance would be given to his suggestions for the pacification of 
the colony. By this time, Sir John Colborne, having been ap- 
pointed governor-general of both Canadas, convoked his speoial 
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^souBcil, in Februftry 1839 ; wluch body sat two months, and issued 
:saMJiy governing ordinances. 

Nevertheless, the (Tory) Duke of Wellington had already em- 
;2nres8ed his opinion of the latest insurrectionary risings among ns, 
sind censured, indirectly, the harshness with which they had been 
suppressed. " The Canadian insurrection,'' he remarked, '^ has 
T)een a petty affair in itself, and confined to a mere corner o£ the 
<x>antry ; but it has indeed been accompanied by (serious) inroads 
sad aggressions, along all the frontier line, against her Majesty's 
colonial subjects, by the people of the United States." Mr. 
IRoebuck, also, had published in the London newspapers several 
letters censuring the conduct of Lord Durham in our regard ; 
Tmt the earl, being the accredited head of the radical party in 
parliament, had no lack of defenders among the British journa- 
lists. Personally, he had been long begirt with a band of sala- 
ried partisans, and expectant toadies {creatures), who ever loudly 
trumpeted his alleged patriotism and the surpassingness of his 
imputed talents. These now earnestly set themselves to exalt the 
energy he had displayed in his late issueless mission, and cried up 
the merits of the Report on Canadian Affairs which he had just 
presented to the ministry. 

This document, excessively verbose as it is, but drawn up with 
much care and art, is yet a mere piece of special pleading in favour 
of anglification ; although its tenor, in the main, goes to approbate 
the chief principles defended by the majority in assembly. — Lord 
Durham owned, that the sojourn he made among the Canadians 
had quite rectified his preconceptions regarding the causes of the 
then existing evils which obtained among them. He expected to 
find a government at issue with a people ; whereas he found two 
nationalities at war against each other in the bosom of one state : 
that was not a contest of principles, but a war of races : one race 
being enlightened,active, enterprising; the other ignorant, inert, and 
blindly submissive to chiefs themselves enslaved by the narrowest 
prejudices ; among the latter, some partly tories in disguise, who 
sought to hide their hostility to British immigration under the sem- 
blance of a war of principles against the government ; others, again, 
being true democrats, men really independent. '' Such is the de- 
plorable state of things," added his lordship, '^ produced by that 
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oonfliot of races which has long estranged the populations of 
Lower Canada, and which at length has assumed the formidable 
character I have just depicted." 

After enlarging upon Canadian divisions, their causes and 
effects, the earl proceeded to treat of the means whereby they 
might be reconciled ; as thus, — '* There are two modes of treating 
a conquered country. The first is, to respect the rights and the na- 
tionality of the holders of the soil ; to maintain the existing laws 
and established institutions ; to give no special encouragement to 
immigrants from the conquering country ; and, without under- 
taking to change the elements of society, merely to consolidate the 
province under the authority of a central government. The se- 
cond is, to treat the vanquished country as if it were permissible 
for its conquerors to look upon the inhabitants as subordinated 
subjects merely, and to strive at assimilating, as rapidly as possi- 
ble, their character and institutions to those of the metropolitan 
state." For an old-established community, the first-indicated sys- 
tem ought to be adopted ; but in one of recent foundation, the 
second were preferable. Unfortunately, the American revolution 
had prevented the adoption of Xhe latter in Canada, where the 
nationality of the people had been preserved (if only) for main- 
taining a barrier of alienism against our neighbours of the 
States.* Now that matters were changed, and there was no fur- 
ther need for us in that respect, it was possible to retrace the steps 
taken in the direction thus indicated. Such was the reasoning, 
but not so plainly expressed, of the British viceroy in the report 
r^arding our affairs made to his sovereign. 

As for the true cause of the dissensions between the government 
and the house of assembly, the writer fully justified the latter, by 
attributing its refusal of a civil list to the resolution it had adopted 
of never renouncing the only means it had of subjecting the state 
functionaries to public responsibility of some sort. " It is a mere il- 
lusion," thus reads the Report, " to imagine that simple restrictions 
on the constitution itself, or that an exclusive system of govern- 
ment, will cause an assembly of representatives, strong in the con- 



* Despatch from Earl Bathurst to Sir J.-G. Sherbrooke, dated July 1, 
1816. 
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9oloui<inoHi<i that it in bnckod by a popular nii^jority, to regard cer- 
tain purtn of iho rovonuo an being out of iti<i (vintrol ; or U) confine 
its attribuiionn to the more function of Inw-niaicing^ tlic nionibcra 
looicing on the while, an paivtive or indifferent ttpeetatorii) while 
their Htatut^m areexeouUMl or eluded, nn the oaae nuiy Ih) : i<itill loM 
is it likely that the ansenibly will nanction the employment of men 
to conduct the afi'alrn of the country in whom, pernonally, it has 
no confidence whatever. The representative chamber may paM 
or reject laws, accord or refuse subnidies ; but it has no Influence 
in the nomination of any servant of the crown. The executive 
oouneil, the judicial ofiiecrs, all departmental chiefs, are ap))ointod 
without the least regard to the preferences of the fKjople or of their 
deputies ; and examples are not wanting even, wh(*re a mere hos- 
tile feeling in the aspirant to the represent'Otive body, has helped 
him int-o a place of honour and confidence, for which he was sig- 
nally unfit." Thus it was, that the governors came into collision 
with our assembly-men, whom the councillors, on their ))art, ever 
regarded as their sworn enemies. Moreover, the entire separation 
of legislative .action from executive ])ower, is the natural error of 
governments, which aim at freeing themselves from the control of 
represenUitive bodies. " From first t4) hist," reported Lord Dur- 
ham, *' 1 have decerned In those dissensions which fill the parlia- 
mentary hist4)ry of Lower Oatmda, that the assembly has always 
boon at war with the council relative to powers which are essen- 
tial to be posHivMSod by the former, through the very nature of re- 
presentative institutions." The earl Ciiuld not have justified, in 
stronger ternts than the foregoing, the conduct of the assentbly ; 
and yet he afterwards adverted to that very conduct as sustaining 
him in reeonunendlng a union of the two Oanadus ; because (for> 
Booth) that meusure was the sole means fitted, first, to arrest dis- 
affection ; and, in the se([uel, to efftujo Fronch-Canadianisnt, by 
the agiMioy of a majority of Jkitish loyalists. 

The Karl inclined much for a union of all the lirltinh provinces 
of North America ; but such a union would neceHsitate a system 
of centralisation repugnant ti> the npirlt of the New-World iH)pu- 
lations. 

Besides, to give satisfaction to each colony, it wcmld be need- 
ful to continue the provincial assemblies, but with municipal 
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powers o&lj ; or, stall better, assemblies of districts or of the 
analler arrondiMements, He would recommend, witboixt hesiUi- 
tioii, the legislatiye union of all the prorinces, should diffiooHaes 
arise among those of the eastern r^ons of British America ; or 
even time had allowed the people of the latter to ccmie into suck 
a project before the conjunction of the two Canadas were e&cted. 
But if agitations arose among them in the sequel, their p(^pfula- 
tions might be merged in the Canadian masses, among whom thej 
would become a subordinate minority. Meanwhile, his lordship re- 
commended that our two provinces should be joined t(^;ether, 
und^ one government, giving to Lower and Upper Canada Te» 
spectivelj an equal number of representatives in assembly. He 
proposed that the crown should give up all its revenues, eze^ 
those derived from land-sales, in exchange for a {nroper civil list ; 
that all civil officers should be made responsible to the l^islatuse, 
the governor and his secretary always excepted ; that the indepen- 
dence of the judges should be recognised ; and, further, that the 
heads of ministerial departments should be bound to govern in 
accordance with the wishes of majorities in the two^chambers. 
. Such is the plan of provincial sway which Lord Dmrham fixed 
upon, and which he submitted to the home government and l^is- 
lature, as the best of all those that had suggested th^nselves or 
been proposed to him, for re-establishing order, harmony, and 
peace among us. There were persons (of influence at head-quar- 
ters) who wi^ed to ostracise, in mass, the French-Canadians ; 
and deprive them, as being of alien race, of the representative and 
electoral franchise altogether. Others proposed a l^islative 
union of the two Canadas, or indeed, of all the provinces, with a 
conjoint l^islature for the whole of British America ; therein 
reducing the French-Canadian members to a merely nominal 
number. Others, again, suggested a federal union. Lord Dur- 
ham, upon his (first) arrival at Quebec, inclined much to the 
latter project; and, in view of effecting it, he entered into confe- 
rences with the deputations from the outer provinces, along with 
the public bodies and leading men of the Canadas, whom he called 
around him at Quebec, on the feasibility of a measure which 
would embrace all the colonies. He wished (at first) to conciliate 
the French-Canadians, who (through his means) would have had 
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the goyemment of thoir own province, and retained their separate 
^^^fliatore, the execative leaving the care of British interests in 
cliuge of the general government ; bnt, after sojourning some 
'^me in the country, and consulting the British party-leaders, his 
opinions underwent a change, for he became convinced that under 
sucli an arrangement as that just detailed gradual anglification 
iroald have been impossible to effect. 

The union project, afterwards shaped by the British ministry, 
^▼e, as we observed above, an equal numb^ of representatives to 
liOWdr Canada as to the upper province : nevertheless, by means 
of 9XL unequal divimon of the electoral colleges, the British race 
«mong us were made sure of being able to elect two-thirds of the 
wiiole number of representatives. By way of a temporary sola- 
tium for the French-Canadians, the king's ministers added a dause 
to the other stipulations made in their act of constitution, that 
the Canadian legislative chambers should not have power to 
change the number of representatives without the consent of two- 
Uiirdfl of their members. But one of the provincial ministers of 
Upper Canada, Mr. Hincks, visiting London in 1854, took ocoar 
4iion to get a law passed making members for our upper chamber 
deotive (m^ely), in order to get the restrictive clause, noted 
above, fmnuiled by the Imperial parliament.* 

The reeomendations of Lord Durham were adopted by tlie Brit- 
ish ministry. Nevertheless the Colonial Association of London 
was nc^ satisfied, even by the sacrifice of the French-Canadians 
iHiich tiie earl's measure was calculated to effect. That body wisdied 
to denude them of every political right by depriving them of their 
votes as diectors ; the company resisted, also, the system proposed 
of ministerial responsibility. Yet his lordship, also the mem- 
bers of the British cabinet, repelled such pretensions to interference 
in the case, and Lord Melbourne presented to the Imperii parlia- 
ment. May 4, 1830, a royal message recommending a l^islative 
union of the Canadas. An unexpected delay arose, however, in 
following up the recomendation, through an adverse vote being 

* M. Morin, then a member of the Hincks administration, assures me 
that he was not made privy to such a mutation being intended by his col- 
ieagaes ; nor did he at all know about that change, so important in itself 
to French-Canadians, till he was informed of it by the newspapers. 
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passed against a ministerial measure regarding the affairs of Ja- 
maica, which induced Lord Melbourne and most of his colleagues 
to send in their resignations. The cabinet by this time haying but 
a feeble majority in parliament, was liable to constant untoward 
accidents of that kind. When the ministry had been re-constituted, 
Lord John Russell introduced the union bill to the commons in 
June following, when it was read a first and second time after 
some discussion ; Sir Robert Peel, leader of the conseryative party, 
and Mr. Joseph Hume, chief of the radical section, alike giying 
their general adhesion to the measure. This done, the bill was 
ordered to lie oyer till next session in order to giye time for its 
further consideration, and to enable its promoters to obyiate cer- 
tain difficulties in the way of its further progress. Meanwhile the 
existence of the " special council '' was continued ; and Mr. Poulett 
Thompson, M.P, — a man reputed to be a radical in politics, or ultra 
parliamentary reformer, — ^was appointed goyernor-general of the two 
proyinces. This gentleman, ostensibly nominated in yiew of 
bringing about a concurrence of all the Canadians in the yiews of 
the home goyernment r^arding our affisdrs, arriyed at Quebec in 
October 1839, but set out thence almost immediately for Montreal ; 
where he summoned the members of the special council to meet 
him in conference on the 11th day of Noyember following. It 
resulted firom this conyocation that the ministerial project was 
accepted by all the members present but three.* In order to concili- 
ate (rassurer) the catholic clergy, Mr. Thompson issued an ordi- 
nance recognizing the Seminary of Montreal for a legal corporation, 
and confirming preyious titles of tihe seminarists and their successors, 
to haye and to hold in undisturbed possession the three Seigno- 
ries of Montreal Island, of the Lake of Two Mountains, and of 
St. Sulpitius. The conference oyer, and the foregoing concession 
being made, the goyernor-general left for the Upper Proyince. On 
the 3rd day of December ensuing, he opened in person at Toronto 
the annual session of the L^islature of Western Canada. Mr. 



* The Special Council was composed of the following persons : — 
Chief-Justice Stuart, and Messrs. Cuthbert, (f) De L6ry, De Rocheblaye, 
Quesnel, (t) Tach6, MoflBat, M'GUl, Neilson, (f) Gerard, Christie, Walter, 
Molson, Howard, Hale (of Sherbrooke), Wainwright, and Hale of Port 
neuf. The names crossed as aboye indicate those of the three dissentient 
members. 
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Thompson had it in charge more especially, from his employers^ 
to induoe the representatives of Upper Canada to accept the terms 
of union laid down in the Report of Earl Durham, which yet 
to some extent were in disaccord with the resolutions in council and 
assembly here, stipulating, one that the seat of government for 
both the Ganadas should be located in the Eastern Province ; and 
veeommending, others, that the three lower counties of Quebec 
should be annexed to New Brunswick ; that the deputies from 
Lower diould be fewer than those of Upper Canada ; that at the 
(dose of the yeur 1845 and thenceforward counties parcellidd into 
se^niories should no longer be represented in the provincial par* 
liament ; that the use of the French language should be superseded 
in provincial l^islation {aholie) ; and that the public debt of Up- 
per Canada, which then exceeded one million in amount, should 
be saddled on the two provinces conjointly, although ours at that 
time owed nothing whatever to any public creditor. The governor- 
general was instructed to declare, on the present occasion, that 
the British ministry considered the existing times as opportune 
for Meeting a union on the terms allowed by its own bill ; and he 
was ordered to dissolve the Upper-Canadian assembly, if the mem- 
bers were not found conformable to ministerial wishes. He was 
also vested with power, if need were, to appoint a committee of 
leading irotables of the colony, to settle the conditions upon which 
a union of the provinces ought to be effected.* 

Lord John Eussell in a despatch sent at this time to Mr. Thom- 
son, in the course of argumentation therein adverse to the prin- 
ciple of a responsible system in the British Colonies, adverted to 
several parliamentary claims which had been recorded in the pro- 
ceedings of assembly in Lower Canada, arrogating the right to the 
enjoyment of responsible government ; his Lordship taking occa- 
noD, while making his strictures on such undue assumptions, 
to represent not only M. Papineau, but a majority of the late 
assembly-men, as so many rebels. 

No sooner was the session opened of the Upper-Canadian legis- 
lature, than the Union question was taken up for discussion* 

* Despatch from Lord John Russell to the Hight Hon. Oharleg P. 
Thompson, of date Sep. 7, 1839. 

Vol. in — CO 
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Long were the debates thereupon ; but they tenninated in an 
acceptance of the project presented for the consideration of tiie 
members, and ahnost in the literal form of the measure as intro- 
duced. We need hardly say, on the other hand, how distaateAil 
the same project, thus almost unanimously approved of in tbe 
upper, was to a great majority of the people (never consulted in 
the case) in the lower province. Protests against it were drawn 
up in the districts of Quebec and Trois-Eivi^res, all the deigy 
joining therein. As for the special council, all its members beii^ 
crown nominees, it proved itself to be a creature of the govern- 
ment (almost) entirely ; for, even out of the six FrenchrCana- 
dians who formed part of that body, only two voted against the 
ministerial measure.* Forty thousand signatures of the inhabi- 
tants of the above two districts of the lower province were impend 
ed to petitions to the British legislature against the Union 1»1L 
Ttie governor-general (by way of neutralising the effect of this 
cry of the country against impending wrong) assured Lord John 
Bussell that the number of protestors was not so great as had 
been expected ; that the resolutions passed at a public meeting, 
hdden concurrently, of the people in Quebec city (of Britkdi 
birth or descent) really expressed the genuine sentiments of a 
great majority of the Lower-Canadians, — at least all those of 
them who were loyal subjects of the metropolitan government : 
finally, that the clergy, in their opposition, had taken a wrong 
view of the subject entirely, for its members (he allied) in ^eir 
hearts desired to maintain the special council in the exercise of 



* The governor-general having called Mr. Neilson to a visit private- 
Ij, as he wished to consult him on provincial affairs in general, and on 
the Union project in particular, that gentleman assured his Excellency 
that the latter measure would be distasteful to most of the inhabitants 
of Lower Canada, and be agreeable to but a few others — seeing that it 
tended to the oppression of the (French) Canadians. Proceeding to 
justify the soundness of the opinion thus expressed, the governor cut 
him short with the observation, interrogatingly put : " Oh I you are 
inimical to the proposed Union ?'" *» I am so," was the brief (but decid- 
ed) reply. " Then," abruptly responded the jack-in-office (Vageni pro- 
con8ulaire)j "we shall never come to an understanding on the subject!' 
For this account we are personally indebted to Mr. Neilson himsolfj 
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its functions, the while they demanded the re-establishment of 
the constitution of 1791 1 

The consent accorded as above to a Union by the assembly of 
Upper Canada, and the approbation of it by the special council 
of the lower province, emboldened the British cabinet ministers 
to proceed briskly with their incorporating bill. In the commons 
house, it was read a third time and passed, almost without any 
debating ; Mr. Hume voting for, Mr. O^Connell against it, upon 
a division. The bill did not pass so easily in the chamber of 
peers, as it did in the house of commons. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, the Earl of €K)sford, and several others voted against the 
measure. The Earl of Ellenborough, too, was dissentient, " be- 
cause the project was founded on a chimerical distrust of the 
French-derived population of the lower province, and a blind con- 
fidence in the people of British origin in both provinces ;" he dis- 
sented from its provisions, further, " because they were unjust in 
themselves, since their object was to ^rther augment the already 
existent disparity between the parliamentary representation, rela- 
tively, of the British and French colonial races; because, in 
effect, the operation of the measure would virtually deprive the 
latter of their chartered l^slative rights : which, were it desir- 
able to annul, would be most honestly, if not less inexpediently, 
effected by open nullification, than by refounding among them a 
representative government which all the world would look upon as 
a mockery of an electoral system in their r^ard." The Earl took 
occasion at the same time to admonish his fellow-peers, that *^ it 
was not in North America, provincials could have palmed upon them 
the semblance of a representative government for its reality; or 
that one section of them could count even for a minority (in 
fairly balanced questions) when, in truth, they were virtually dis- 
franchised. The proposed union of the two Canadian provinces, 
(concludingly and cogently observed the earl) was imposed on one 
of them out of disbelief in the loyalty of a majority of its inhabi- 
tants ; and accepted hy the people of the other, though aware of 
its injustice to their neighbours, and knowing that the consent of 
the latter had not been obtained, or even asked ; the Upper-Cana- 
dians thereby expecting to obtain fiscal advantages and legislative 
supremacy, to the detriment of a majority in the lower province." 
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Yiscoont Melbanrne descanted on tlie neoessitj wliioh existed of 
appeasing the discontent that existed in the two Oanadas ; observing 
that it was to the prevalence of such discontent in the finest pro- 
vinces of France, afterwards long possessed by the EngHsh, that she 
lost th^n, in the year 1450. '' And in the days of our immediate 
progenitors, what was it bat unassuaged provincial discontent 
(added his lordship) that lost to Britain the immense territories 
now known as the United States ? The Duke of Wellington, in 
reply to the viscount, recommended that further counsel should be 
taken on the subject ; tiiat there was no necessity for coming to 
a conclusion till the irritation prevalent in the Oanadas had sub- 
fflded ; nor was final l^islation expedient in their regard, till it 
were ascertained that there existed less disposition than pariia- 
ment was as yet aware of^ among the people of the United 
States to prompt or foment rebellion in the Oanadas. Matared 
reflection was wanted, uiged his Grace, before a composite l^lria- 
tore were formed, made up of representatives of three or feor 
races, and professing a dozen or more forms of religious beUefl 
The duke disapproved, a]so,the means which the government had re- 
course to for obtaining the consent of theUpper-Oanadisun deputtes 
to the bilL For instance, the tory party in the colony was gained 
over through the publication of a despatch from Lord John Bna- 
sell, regarding the appointments to governmental places ; wlule 
the concurrence of the republican section of the inhabitants of 
the upper province in the measure was tried to be ensured by the 

-* I - r --- --Tiiiti--ii 1 11 iBifi --IT — — — - - -— ^^^^*^"^ 

* The author, in the words imputed to the British premier, makes his 
lordship to be but indifferently versed in English history, if the latter 
really adverted to " le beau territoire " England possessed in France 
" et qu'elle tenait des princes Normands." Surely the Plantagenets did 
not hold the provinces of Guyenne, Anjou, Aquitaine, Maine, the territory 
of Tournai &c. merely in right of descent from 'William, first Engliirii 
duke of Normandy. We know, indeed, (what his lordship probably ad- 
verted to,) that, in 1451, the province of Guyenne fell under the domi- 
nion of Charles YIl, king of France, after being subject to the "Rnglytli 
crown during about 300 years ; and that, thenceforth, all hold was lost 
by England upon continental France, with the exception of the town of 
Calais ; and even that was lost to the English, in 1558, being l^ken 
Jan. Y of the foregoing year by the duke de Guise, after they had 
possessed it more than 200 years.--^. 
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Bop^eflsioii of another of his lordships' despatches, which would 
have been distastefnl, if published, to the partisans of responsible 
gOYemment. Lord Brougham, taking part in the discussion, 
Mq^essed his belief, that whenever Canada separated itself &om 
Biiiain, — ^an event sure to arrive, soon or late, — such consununar 
tion, denrable or the eontrarj, would faH surely be not a little 
^lasiened by an enforced conjunction, l^islatively, of the pec^e 
of the two provinces : who, when the time of separation came, 
euk &om the other respectively, would, through the uneasy ezpe- 
fience of a union of populations, ^' paired not matched," part as 
enemies rather than friends, — ^a contingency certain and to be de* 
plored, thanks to the ill-judged though well-meant attempts of 
ministers to oonciUate antipathies in tiiemselves absolutely irre- 
>eeneilable. 

The eari of Gbsford was the next principal speaker in the de- 
^te. His opinions had, or at least ought to have had, all the 
mcHre weight with the house of peers, as he was for some time 
supreme administrator in the Canadas ; thereby gaining a know- 
ledge, in the country itself of the sentiments of the people and 
iStud force of party feeling among them. '^ I regard,*' said he, 
" ihki union biU as a dangerous experiment in legislation, and as a 
measure both arbit^rary and unjust in itself. If it be true, as I 
think it is, that its promoters press it on because they are con- 
vineed that the French populauon of Canada are in an organized 
state of resistance to British domination, there never was a more 
nustaken apprehension accepted for verity. For my own part, I 
do not believe that in any of our colonial dependencies does her 
Majesty rule over a people who, whether by inclination or from 
ft T^ard to their own interests, have a greater desire than the 
Canadians (collectively) to remain on a footing of alliance and 
amity with Great Britain. I am not unaware, however, of the 
fidse representations which have been actively spread about this 
flountry, tending to prove the contrary of what I have now said ; but 
my averment in the matter is soothful, and can easily be proved 
by oonftrmatory facts, which will speak for themselves. Much 
have we heard about what has been denominated Hhe recent 
revolts.' These are high-sounding words, and well calculated to 
serve the uses of those who find their account in giving them 
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correncj) but, althongh I am ever disposed to reprove every species 
of insurrectionary manifestation, in this case I think we ought to 
TeoogDize the propriety of looking closely into the true state of 
things, before stigmatising the events which really have taken 
place, in such terms of undue severity as have been employed 
against the malcontent Canadians so unjustly as injudiciously, 
and in such a way as will be sure to prejudice our case most la- 
mentably in the estimation of the world. After all, the parts of 
Lower Canada wherein troubles did break out openly, comprised 
but a small section of the district of Montreal, or a narrow strip 
of territory bordering the river Richelieu. Now, what was the 
political state of this r^on anterior to the troubles therein? 
The public mind was inflamed by violent contestations of a par- 
tisan character, — ^not unconstitutional, however, for they were the 
natural result of the exercise of the electoral franchise, — carried on 
with unwonted heat. The spirit of party it was chiefly, and 
nothing worse, that, having exasperated the natures of those most 
under its domination, led to the excesses which the country had 
to endure and deplore. To justify this opinion of mine, I need 
only mention, that the sole locality anywhere north of the St. 
Lawrence which had in it an insurrectionary outbreak, was the 
county of the Two Mountains : now here, as in the Bicheliea 
r^on, were there previously electioneering struggles of an unu- 
sually ardent character. Let it be remembered again, that those 
located in sundry parts of the province, but more especially at 
Montreal and in the environs of that city, are people of the British 
and Anglo-American races, to whom all the older Canadian and 
liberal and independent inhabitants can be nothing less than ad- 
versely inclined (hosHles) ; the former, in their conduct, generally 
speaking, evincing a spirit of domination over the population of 
French origin ; and even aspiring to monopolize the power and 
patronage of the state. It is to the overweening pretensions of 
this section of the general population, resisted as those naturally 
are by the majority of the inhabitants, that we must chiefly at- 
tribute the troubles which have lately vexed the land. In proof 
of what I now state, I may make mention of one of the first 
movements made by the leaders of the Brito-Canadian party, upon 
my arrival in the province : In a meeting convoked by them, it was 
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juroposed to rsdse a eorps of volunteerS) to be called the ' British Bifle 
Legion,' or some snch distinctive (and of course invidious) appella- 
tion ; and one of the resolutions came to was, that the privates 
should choose their own officers. I took the earliest occasion that 
presented itself, to remonstrate against the formation of such a 
body, but in a confidential and amicable way ; yet all my efforts 
to prevent tiie project taking shape were useless. The result was, 
I felt constrained to order the disbandment of the corps by a 
formal proclamation, in name of the queen ; first taking care, 
however, to assure myself, by an application to the provincial 
crown-lawyers, that the existence of snch an association as the 
' British Bifle L^ion ' was not only unconstitutional in spirit, 
but in reality illegal altogether. Again, a self-interested and 
headstrong (violent) section of the Anglo-Canadian commercialr 
ists has always laboured, by misrepresentation of facts and opin- 
ions to their correspondents in the mother country, trading and 
political, to cause their friends among us to forward their views, de- 
fend their acts, and palliate the exorbitancies which have really 
done much to provoke those of their fellow-colonists suffering 
from them into a partial rebellion. So long as this section, or the 
party of which it is the van, is allowed to ride rough-shod over 
common rights, there will be distrust and discontent in the 
country. I am happy to be able to say, however, that these re- 
marks apply only to a small part of the British population, located 
chiefly in the environs of Montreal, and to Home partisans in 
Quebec. Many of the Brito-Canadians have reprobated to me, in 
the strongest terms too, the intemperateness of their fellow- 
colonists, just adverted to. It is also a curious fact, that when 
the troubles broke out, the malcontent populace — ^for I may 
almost designate as such the insurgents — ^who took part in them 
were not led by French-Canadians. At St, Denis, they were 
commanded by Wolfred Nelson ; at St. Charles, by one Brown, 
an Anglo-American ; at St. Bennet, by a Swiss. The outbreak, 
as I have already observed, took place only in a part of Montreal 
district. In the other divisions of that jurisdiction, and in the 
other four districts of Lower Canada, viz. Gasp^, St. Francis, 
Quebec, and Three Bivers, all was peaceful, and the civil authori- 
ties were unassailed. The troubles in the disturbed district were 
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oompleiely appeaaed in three weeks' time, and meanwhile addresses 
from all parts were sent to me, r^roving the oonduet of a few 
aiisguided men led away by evil counsel ; the repudiators of their 
Tiolenoe assuring me of the determination of the Canadians, in 
general, to support the government. In a word, the most perfeel 
tranquillity reigned throughout the lower proyinoe before I left ^ 
country. But this state of things was not agreeable to ^e par^ 
which aimed at crushing the Frenoh-deriyed population. 

^' Convinced as I am of the exact verity (^ all I have now ad- 
vanced, I cannot bufregard the meditated union of the Canadas 
as a most unjust and tyrannical measure, proposed in view of de- 
priving the lower province of its constitution, wotdeat the pretext, 
as a sufficing cause, that a handful of ill4ntentioned men committed 
culpable acts ; the sure effect of the jm)]ect being, to deliver into the 
hands of a section of the community, the great majority of their fel- 
low-colonists, the former bdng bitterly inimical to the latter ! You 
propose to give, in a word, to t^ree or four hundred thousand ivh 
habitants the same amount of parliamentary re{»«sentation, as to 
a population, of French descent, of at least 700,000 souls abid- 
ing in liower Canada; and concurrently with this unequal distri- 
bution of firanehise rights, you are about to impose oa the same 
province, which has no public deU, or something next to noae, 
payment of the interest of the pecuniary obligations of the upper 
Canadians, the capital of which, it is said, reaches oaoQ million. 
Can there be anything imagined more arbitrary w less reasonable 
than this ? In truth, the m^re legality c^ sue^ a proceeding, set- 
ting all considerations of equitable dealing aside, may be very fairly 
called in question ; for, I understand, no part of the debt contracted 
in Upper Canada has been sanctioned by the government of this 
country, I ought to declare, once again, my conviction that the 
unjust financial arrangement I now denounce, is due to a mercan- 
tile intrigue,^ As I have already remarked^ tiie Freneh-<derived 
populaticm of the low^ province wishes to live und^ E^tish pre^ 
tection, and in alliance with us; yet a great majority ef the inha- 
bitants of the two Canadas is opposed to an (incorporating) union 



* Alluding to the bouse of Baringi to whioh was dae the greatest part 
of that debt 
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I ean never give my assent, therefore, to tlie nnjnst measore, 

as I oonsoientionsly believe this to be, now sabmitted for the con- 
fdderation of jour lordships. I repeat, too, that I have called 
your attention to the real facts of the case ; and in all I have 
jtut said, I am sore that I shall be confirmed by the testimony of 
Ofery impartial resident in either province of Canada." 

We have thus given, as above, a considerable portion of the 
speech of one ez-governor-general, because his discourse breathed, 
from beginning to end, the accents of pure justice and of simple 
truth; as well as that it became to us a test for appreciating the 
secret motives of the Britii^ colonial-office, which ever proved 
itself to be the most redoubtably inimical to the French-Canadians 
of afl the institutions of the metropolitan state. 

A maj(Mity of the aristocracy in the legislature of Britain finally 
voted for the measure, but yet un willing^ ; and only because the mer- 
cantile party in parliament, which has always exerted great legisla- 
tive influence in British colonial affairs, earnestly demanded the 
passing of the bill. Upper Canada, too, owed a million to the 
Barings, and found itself, just then, in an unfit state to discharge 
its public obligations. Therefore it was that the potent house 
thus indicated now (very naturally) made every effort to obtain the 
consent of the parliament of Britain to the Canadian Union Act ; 
for upon that measure becoming law, did provincial payments, 
whether of capital or interest, greatly if not entirely depend. Be* 
sides the Barings, too, many other British merchants, capitalists, 
and perhaps some M.P.'s besides, sitting in judgment on the bill, 
liad a common interest for the success of the project. Having so 
many personal reasons in presence to contend with, added to in- 
vincible national prejudices against the French-Canadian race, it 
was too plain that our interests in the case must perforce go to 
the wall ; and, in effect, they did so. Thus in the Union Act, 
we find it expressly stipulated, that, after all costs of collection paid, 
the preferential charge on the colonial revenues in future shall 
be, the payment of the interest of the (conjoint) provincial debt. 
The salaries of the clergy, and and of the ministers on the civil 
Ust, to be paid next, as soon as other public moneys are got in. 

The Union law, thus adopted by the two British houses of parlia- 
ment, so soon as it received the royal assent^ nullified by its ope- 
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ration the act of 1791, passed for the purpose of relieving (^pour 
9oustraire) the French-Canadians from the petty domination of the 
British population of the npper province ; and thus, by the revo- 
cationary l^islation of the Imperial parliament of 1840, were our 
race once more subjected to the ascendancy of the above popula- 
tion, but then become far more numerous than at tiie first-indicated 
date. 

During the epoch terminated by the consummation of a great 
act of injustice, the population, commerce, i^culture, and indusr 
try of the countiy had made immense progress. Our people, 
whose total number we estimated at barely 125,000 souls in 1791, 
had quintupled in numerical amount during an interval of not 
quite a century's duration. The political dissensions arising 
among us, meanwhile, had not prevented individuals from playing 
each his part as a useful member of general society. In America, 
the constant movement of all things causes to halt behind its rapid 
actualities, all theories as to its hoped-for or predicted course ; and 
sets at nought every system for its guidance, whether planned in me- 
tropolitan halls of legislation, or cabinet bureaux. Commonwealths, 
on this continent, are seated on immense bases ; the outer limits of 
which extend from sea to sea on many sides. In Europe, property 
occupies the apex of the social pyramid ; in America, tiie possessor 
of property is, or he ought to be for the benefit (bonheur) of the 
otiier component parts of the edifice, at its lowest part {la base). 
In 1844, the year nearest to that of the Union wherein a census 
took place, the population of Lower Canada was found to be 
697,000 persons, out of which 524,000 were of French descent ; the 
remaining 156,000 being of British or foreign blood: while, 
among the general total, 578,000 were catholics. 

Lastly, in 1840, our provincial revenue reached £184,000, 
while the public expenditure was but £143,000. At the present 
time (1859) with the aid of some modifications in our fiscal 
laws, the conjoint revenues of the two Canadas reach a total of 
£1,500,000, while the expenditure is £1,600,000. 

We are about to terminate this history. The Union of the two pro- 
vinces necessarily marks one of the great stages of Canadian annals. 
The latest-occurring events we have recorded would have remained 
without any very precise signification, without the reader's taking 
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into oonsideratioa that nnion act, the manner of passing which at 
onoe explains the nature of the measure itself, and the tendencies of 
metropolitan feeling in our r^ard. If, in retracing the forgoing 
eyents, we may have wounded the susceptibilities of certain races, 
or of some individual men composing them,— or should we have 
excited the jealousies of any partisans or place-men, we shall merely 
observe, adapting to our own use the general apology made to his 
readers by M. Thiers, in the {»relude to his Histoire de la Rho- 
hUion Frangaise, that " we have performed our task without ani- 
mosity (haine) ; ever compassionating error, ever revering virtue, 
and admiring true greatness, while constantly striving to fathom the 
designs of Providence regarding the fate which it reserves for us, 
and respecting providential purposes as soon as we think that we 
have discerned their real nature/' 



CONCLUSION. 

Our story is now told. We have initiated the forgoing work 
by relating when and how it came to pass that a handful of French 
emigrants fixed our people's place in the boreal regions of America. 
Scattered far abroad, as so many leaves from a parent tree, those 
emigrants found a home of but fitful rest in territories overrun 
rather than colonised by frir-traders ; in a land often ravaged by 
barbarians ; and at last subjugated by an alien race, throu^ the 
decline of French royalty, which had lost the power (and almost the 
will) to protect us. Lower Canada — for it is of the earlier deni- 
zens of our own province that we have had chief occasion, all along, to 
speak— contained, when the disaster of conquest overtook us, 
but a few tens of thousands of people of Gallic origin : it is 
not for us, their descendants in the present day, to blame too 
much the mother country of us all, for the desolation in which this 
her greatest transmarine dependency was left, a century ago ) for the 
loss to her of the heroic colony of Canada was one of the causes 
of her first Eevolution; and all of humankind are aware how sig- 
nally the proud and polished people of France avenged themselves 
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•ad vm liierein, by tiie abasement of a debilitated djaasty, Mid by 
tiie perdition of mo0t of tibe statesmen wbo guided the belm of 
state, or stood near by, while it was tmmed in an ady^rse direotion 
to Canadian interests, daring the season of i&eir extremest periL 

Notwithstanding all the troubles that Frendh-Oanada had to 
endure, few of the hundreds of its original inhabitants — literally 
hundreds, for long was it before they were hundred-hundreds in 
number — the population of our Canada, we say, nxunbered at the 
time of oonquest about 60,000 souls-a figure (tf iiffiignificant amoaat 
in European estimation, for a ejetit terrritory. But now, soareely 
a oentury having elapsed sinoe the epoth. thus indicated, diat tota- 
lity has swelled into the respectable dimensions of nearly a million;^ 
and this extension has taken place entirdy through the opera- 
tion of self- increase : our people, ail the while, too, having pre- 
served intact their own religious faith successfully, and vindicated 
their distinctive nationality. Again : during a hundred and Mtj 
previous years, the Canadians had to struggle against the Anglo- 
American colonies, containing populations thirty to forty times 
more numerous than their own ; yet the foregoing annals attest, 
how well our forefathers acquitted themselves of yore in the wars 
which they waged against their enemies. ^ 

Although the French-Canadians are not opulent as a people ; 
albeit they were not (and are not) favoured dhildren of the two 
metropditan states upon which they did and do stUl depend f<^ pro- 
tection, they have sufficiently proved that they preserve in their 
diaracter a living likeness to that of the illoslrious nation to whioh 
they owe their natural origin. Ever since the era of the Conquest, 
lending little of their attention to declamations on the '^ rights of 
man,'^ or other the like theories (best propounded in great dtiee), 
they have fashioned iheir politics by a r^ard for their own imme- 
diate conservation ; the only foundation properly fit for a (mincMr) 
people to build upon. They were nev^ numerous enough to aim 
at opening up a new way for society to move in, still less to take 
the lead in any movement tending to transform the wcHrld oi man. 
On the contrary, content to cling to each other, as if all formed but 
one &mily, they have ev^ feared to lose any time-honoured custom, 
to renounce one prescriptive idea, yea even a prejudice if cheri^ed 

* The latest official census of the Oanadas (that of 1S51) retorned the 
French-derived populations as numbering, in all, 695,945 persons. 
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tytharm eCT lo ii ; ^iaytoo^iB epiteof ^avcnssof B^kbou% 
often hnmdied at widi p eia iaUa cy of halat. The iwolt k. t o#i m, 
ttat DOi onty lunre thej, in the preaent daj, rettined, wickoat 
BratetkRi, tlwir religion end tiieir lu^nage ; but, in tinee pee^ 
tiwir ep iii t oi l and aecolar disdnetiTeneeB liiriMii efficient mrani 
fijr praeenring^ in belMnf of Biitun, a fiim ioothoid in Xortk 
America. Thia leanlty thowsb aeemingij an «ntovaid i in iim 
ifancr for United Statea' intereal% baa not been fo mncb ao aa 
Amencana nii^it espeet. Tbe constant preaence of the BiitiA 
lag, wavi^ over the citadel of Qnebec, baa oonatfainfd the aUte»> 
Ben of the great lepnUie to adopt a pradent potitj^ and to ^^ go 
ahead" («'42erer) by aafer if ahorter alagea in the rwe of natknaL 
The e on a cgn anoe baa been, aa we ^ink, that ihe United Statoa 
bare become all the more aorelj, if a little leai np>dl j, the gfoat 
power ubidb tfaej now are. 

At the preaent time, the French>Canadians are (moBthr) aiaeecf 
enltiyaton in a Tut coontrj, with a roo^ and even rigarona ^"**^ 
to contend againat Sndi being their qnalityy and aadi their po- 
rtion, tfaej msj not hxfe tbe degaat bnbttndea or oatentation 
deportment of aonthen popolataona ; but they bave aotidity of 
character and a pezBerering apirit. Tbe latter attribnte baa at- 
tnohed to them erer ainoe the laoe &8t aet fiiot in America; and 
no are eoorineed that tboae who ahall read tbia bistecj in a 
proper teme of mind, wiM own, that at no time did they diow 
themaelveB nnworti^ of being connected with the two au^bty 
nationa on whoae deatiniea thor £ite baa been and ia yet depe»- 



We amid not, in fict, bare aeted an ignoble part, nnlen we 
bad been recreant to oar own original natoie. Were not oor 
§BfK£aAen Frendi prorindala, of Normandy, Brittany. Toimine, 
Bntoa; men d c ac c aded finom timt noble race which marched 
mider the laaderaiiip of William the Conqnerar; men wboae diief 
ftmiHea, taking root in Britain, hare made that ineolar domain 



beeometheeoreof oneof thegreateatempireaintheworid? We,aa 
tfm more direct deaoendanta of anch a raoe, derive from that Franee, 

wbiflh baa kept the lead in Enropean civiliBation ever ainoe the M 
of the Boman empire, and which baa, iriiether in good or 
evil timea, ever made berself req»ected 3 that France wbicb, under 
ita Cbaikmagnea and Napobona^ never yet £eaied to %ht 
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a giant's battle with one or more powers coalesced against her : we 
are, in fine, more especially of one kin with those Yendeans, Nor- 
mans, Bretons, men of Anjon, whom all mankind will ever respect 
because of their boundless devotedness to the objects of their loyal 
and religious sympathies, and whose admirable courage covered 
with abiding lustre the (lilied) flag which they bore aloft amid 
the political tempests of the first French revolution. 

Polite literature {Us Uttres) has made great progress in (Lower) 
Canada. Schools are to be found in operation everywhere under 
the skilful direction of M. Meilleur, and of M. Ghauveau. The 
universities and collies flourish in the hands of our clergy. The 
learned professions are illustrated by numbers of distinguished 
men. The fine arts are cultivated successfully : M. Plamondon, 
pupil of M. Paulin-Guerin (court-painter to Charles X.), and M. 
Hamel (who studied under M. Plamondon, and afterwards in 
Italy), have imparted to Canada a right appreciation (hon goUt) 
of the pictoral art. 

Let the French-Canadians be true to themselves ; let them not 
be seduced by the deceptions glare (le brillant) of social or poli- 
tical novelties. They (being but a minor people) are not potent 
enough to enter independentiy upon a career in such directions : it 
is for the greater populations to adopt and test the value of new 
theories ; the latter alone move in an orbit of '' ample scope and 
verge enough '' to enable them to do so with due freedom. As 
for us, a portion of our force arises out of our traditions ; from 
these let us not depart : at least if we do, let the change be gradual. 
We may find in the annals of our father-land in the history of Brit- 
ain herself, good examples to follow. Although the latter is now 
great, she has had terrible (political) tempests to encounter, a con- 
quest by aliens to recover from, religious wars to undergo, and 
many other adversities (travaux) to endure. Without wishing 
to set up for such a destiny as that of the British nation, sage con- 
duct on our part, and a firm combination (union), will do much 
to remove obstacles from the way before us : thereby too, shall we, 
by exciting the interest of the nations in us, make our cause ap- 
pear all the more sacred in the general estimation of mankind. 
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APPENDIX. 



Abridged Families Roll of the Colony of New France. 

1666. 

Qaebec 555 

Beanpr^ 678 

Beanport 172 

Island of Orleans 471 

Saint-Jean, Saint-Francois, and St. Michel 156 

Sillery 21t 

Notre Dame-des-Anges, and Rividre de St. Charles. 118 

Cdte de Lauzon .• 6 

Montreal 584 

Trois-Rivieres 461 

Total 3,418 

Number of males between the ages of 16 and 50 

years, capable of bearing arms 1,344 

There are doubtless some omissions in the above roll, but which will 
be supplied in the coming winter, this year. 

(Signed) Talon. 

General Census of New France. 
1734. 

Churches 102 

Parish Priests and Missionaries 83 

Parsonages 76 

Priests and Canons 32 

Jesuits 18 

Recollets 27 

Religieuses of l'H6tel-Dieu 97 

Ursulines 80 

Religieuses of I'Hopital G^n^ral, and Freres Charrons 31 

Soeurs de la Congregation 96 

Grain-mills 118 

Saw-mills 52 

Number of families 6,422 



CO 
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Married males above 60 years 1,718 

„ under " 4,588 

I, absent 430 

Wives and Widows, 6,593 

Bachelors above 16 years, 3,806 

" under " 8,342 

Spinsters above 16 years, 3,664 

" under " 8,122 

Lands occupied and in tillage 163,1 11 

Prairies. 17,657 

Grain grown, minots 737,892 

Maize 6,123 

Peas 68,649 

Oats......... 163,988 

Barley 3,462 

Tobacco, lbs « « 166,054 

Flax, ** 92,246 

Hemp, " 2,221 

Horses. ........•.•...,.• 6,066 

Horned Cattle 83,179 

Sheep 19,8 1 5 

Swine 23,646 

Fire-arms • 6,619 

Swords 784 

K. B.-*-This census has been made with care, and, it is believed, is more 
exact than any preceding one. 



Statbmxnt or Imports and Exports or Cakada in 1754. 

LIVRES. 

Imports, 5,147,621 

Exports, « 1,676,616 

Difference,.... « 3,671,006 

SmppiNQ ARRiVALS.-^Yessels from France, 82 

" " the Isles, 10 

" Louisbourg and Acadia, 11 

Total, 36 

The total Agricultural produce amounted to 926,000 minots of wheat, 
1,196,000 minots of barley ; 333,000 minots of rye j 7,239,000 minots of 
oats; 1,219,000 minots of pease; 141,000 minots of maize; 375,000 
minots of buck^wheat; 9,918,000 minots of potatoes. The maple- 
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=>rcbard8 produced 2,272,000 lbs. of sugar. There are 7,898 bee-hives -, 
470,000 head of cattle, 147,000 horses; 198,000 pigs; and 603,000 
sheep, whose fleeces yielded 1,211,000 lbs. of wool. The amount of 
Curming stock ought to be proportional to tillage ; but the relative 
Amount is smaller in cold regions than in warm. The Canadian winters 
"Will always present obstacles to breeding much stock, because the 
animals must be stabled and fed during nearly six months of every 
year. 

The collective looms of the colony turned out that year [?] 747,000 ells 
of country cloth, 858,000 ells of linen and cotton stuff's, also 655,000 
ells of flannel and drugget. 2090 workmen, at Quebec alone, built in 
the winter of 1840, thirty-three vessels, gauging together 18,000 tons ; 
and 1,175 vessels of 884,000 tons in all, from Europe and elsewhere, 
arrived during the year preceding, in the same busy port. 

There were [then 7] in the colony, 422 flour-mills, 153 for other 
grain, 911 saw-mills, 14 for obtaining linseed-oil, 153 for fulling and 
169 for carding, 469 for thrashing, 8 for paper-making, and 24 for 
nail-making, &c. There were 69 foundries of various metals with 36 
distilleries, 30 breweries, 540 potash- works, and 86 others for chemicals, 
&c. ; the machinery of all and sundry moved by wind, water, steam, or 
animal power. 

There were 64 colleges or superior schools, 1,569 elementary schools, 
spreading enlightenment among 57,000 children.* 

* In the original the paragraph begins thus :-^" Malntenant au-dessus 
de ces puissances physiques et mat^rielles, il y avait 66 colleges," &c.— J?. 
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